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ABSTRACT 

Declining enrollment in Minnesota schools is the 
subject of this collection of five case studies and one planning 
manual* The information in the manual and in the case studies of 
representative school districts is published together to provide 
persons interested in overall state policy with examples in enough 
detail to provide a sense of what is happening in districts differing 
in population and composition. The nature of the problems arising 
from declining enrollment suggests that the district le-^el is the 
appropriate one for decision-making. Enrollment decline has brought 
about the demise of the expansive, innovative mood in Minnesota 
schoolsr as the case studies indicate. Program innovation is not as 
easily accepted, and school personnel are increasingly worried about 
job preservation. In some districts, the number of administrative 
personnel has been reduced to such a point thah >he time and energy 
for effective planning are no longer available, 2se materials were 
prepared for use by school superintendents and ; lool boards for 
local school district planning, (Author) 

* Documents acquired by ERIC include many ii jrmal unpublished * 

* materials not available from other sources, ERIC makes every effort * 

* to obtain the best copy available. Nevertheless, items of marginal * 
♦reproducibility are often encountered and this affects the quality * 

* of the microfiche and hardcopy reproductions ERIC makes available * 

* via the ERIC Document Reproduction Service (EDRS) , EDRS is not * 

* responsible for the quality of the original document. Reproductions * 

* supplied by EDRS are the best that can be made from the original, * 
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It IS now fairly common knowledge that population and enrollment changes 
are having and will have significant effects on Minnesota school districts. 
Translating the population data provided by the State Demographer into 
useful form is a new activity for state government. The State Planning 
Agency presents the attached material regarding declining enrollment as an 
example of that translation. 

The planning manual and case studies are prepared for use by superinten- 
dents and school boards. The nature of decision making for schools suggest 
the school district level as the appropriate focus. This material also is 
intended to provide persons interested in over-all state policy examples in 
enough detail to gain a sense of what is happening in many school districts. 

From the case studies and from reports of those who did the work, several 
generalizations can be drawn. Fir*t,-the earlier expansive, innovative 
mood in the schools is giving way to pessimism and rigidicy. This is being 
expressed in a lowering acceptance of curricular innovation, the lowering 
of planning horizons and doubt about^he future. Job preservatijn is a 
growing and sometimes overriding concern of the staff. 

At the same time that the school districts are facing new challenges and 
difficulties, the managerial capacity of school districts is being eroded. 
Reduction in administrative strength has kept pace with reduction of staff 
and students. In many medium and small school districts what is left is a 
single superintendent and one or two building principals. The ability to 
carve out time and talent for addressing the new planning and managerial 
tasks is difficult to find. 

School districts of every size have faced the issues of declining enrollment 
and have responded creatively and with foresight. It seems clear that, after 
the initial shock of declining enrollment and its impact upon resources has 
been faced, there are responses -which can preserve education programs, can 
aid In making needed changes and even can be used to re-establish ties be- 
tween the community and its schools. 

We wish to express our appreciation to those school superintendents who 
shared their experiences and made the manual and case studies possible. The 
State Department of Education and the Minnesota Association of School Admin- 
istrators have provided guidance and support to the project and will be 
active in dissemination. 

Sincerely, - 




Peter- Vanderpoel 
Director 
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INTRODUCTION 

A large cartdon of a man slumped over in a chair sound asleep hangs 
on the wall at the office of a Minnesota scTiool superintendent. His cap- 
tion for the poster: "Long Range Planningl" Ten years ago, when most 
schools were still growing, ^ t was exciting to think ahead. The futiure 
meant new programs, new buildings, new faces in the classroom. If plans 
and projections weren't quite on target, a growing system could adjust 
with a minimum of anxiety and tratma. 

For the majority of Minnesota's school districts, those days are 
over. The reason? Enrollment decline. Here are some figures from pro- 
jections made by the State Demographer in the Minnesota State Planning 
Agency., 

- In 1980 — only three years from now — tho. eleme ary age population 
will be less than the 1970 elementary age pcp ^ation in 86 o:': 87 
Minnesota counties. 

- The 1980 elementary age population will decline by 25 percent or 
more from 1970 level in 72 of 87 counties. 

- The 1985 secondary age population will be less than the 1970 second- 
ary age population in 78 of 8/ counties. 

- In 72 of 87 counties, the total school age population will be at 
least 15 percent less in 1985 than it was in 1970. 

- In 1980, sixteen counties may have school age population less than 
60 percent o'f the 1970 school age population. 

- The total school age population in Minnesota is likely to decline 
by some 248,000 persons betv/een 1970 and 1985. 

The decline is several years old already. A report prepared by the 

State Department of Education says that nearly 11,000 fewer students were 

mrolled in Minnesota's public schools on October 1, 1974, than were 

1 . 
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enrolled on that dece in the previous year. From 1970 to 1974, the fall 
• enrollment count for all public school students in grades one through 
twelve declined in 251 of 428 districts. 

In general, between 1970-1974, elementary enrol]jLent declined more 
than secondary because o£ the dower .nx^nber of births in the .early 1960*s, 
At the elementary level, 360 districts registered a loss; only 131 dis- 
tricts showed an enrollment decline at the secondary level. The state's 
total enrollment decline of about 18,000 students between 1970-1974 was 
the combined result of a gain of 32,000 secondary students offset by a 
decline of nearly 50,000 students in the elementary grades. The decline 
in elementary age students will now move into the secondary grades, pro- 
' ducing generally lover secondary enrollments for at least the next ten 
years. 

As every superintendent knows, the most basic problem facing districts 
with declining enrollment is a financial one. The financial problems for 
Minnesota school districts will grow more acute as the declines moves into 
the secondary school level, because school districts receive 1.4 times 
more in state aid for secondary students than for elementary students. 

Today, then, planning- means thinking about decline — cutting budgets, 
reducing staff, closing buildings, and ending programs. But, when the 
man in the cartoon on the wall of the superintendent's office wakes up 
and watches the superintendent at work, he'll see that school districts 
reqtiire as much creative leadership and more skillful management than they 
did when they were growing. It is much harder to reduce staff than it is to 
hire new teachers. Fundamental values are at stake when a small town weighs 
the school system's contribution to community vitality against its growing 
inability to offer an adequate educational program. The issues may be 
different now from ten years ago,, but they are every bit as compelling. 

- 2 - 
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The goal of this manual is to stimulate planning for declining 
enrollment. It is written especially for school districts in Minnesota 
whose enrollments are likely to decline in the next few years. The idea 
is to help school adminisjtrators an* school boards prepare — as far in 
advance as possible — for the tough decisions declining enrollment requires. 
Being prepared means knowing ahead of time if, when^ and by how much en- 
rollment will decline. It means collecting data and projecting what the 
school district will be like several years from now. What will the build- 
ing and staffing needs be? What levels of income and expenditure can be 
anticipated? What alternatives does the district have? In other words, 
a good planning effort requires the development of "a data base." The 
superintendents^ who helped plan this manual agreed that proj>acting enroll- 
ments and budgets was a difficult. — and sometimes risky — job. But they 
also agreed that a careful effort was well worth it. 

The techniques for answering the questions above are not abstract or 
esoteric. Many superintendents — in both large and small dlsfricts — xise 
them regularly. This manual is designed to make it easier to use these 
planning techniques by: 

- compiling the techniques in one booklet; 

- giving administrators a document with which to introduce board mem- 
bers and community advisory groups to the steps involved in planning 
for declining enrollment. 

The manual emphasizes basic tools for collecting, organizing, and presenting 
information, since it is aimed^ in part, at a layman*s audience. Superin- 
tendents and boards who have already experienced several years of enrollment 
decline may need more complex planning approaches. The State* Department of 
Education and the Minnesota Association of School Administrators will fol- 
low this manual with some "second-stage" planning strategies. 

/ . . . - 3 - ■ . 
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The .manual is not aimed at the kind of * comprehensive planning the 
Minnesota State Legislature had in mlp.d when it passed the Planning^, 
Evaluation and Reporting legislation in 1976. It does not tell hotv t6 
go about setting general goals and objectives to guide district policy 
for years to come. Districts may find, however, that planning for enroll- 
ment decline provides a starting point for the activities mentioned in the 
"accountabiLlty bill." 

Planning for declining enrollment will inevitably require school 
systems and communities to discuss educational goals and priorities. 
Which is more important — the athletic prc^ram or the foreign language 
program? How important is class size? Should alternative education pro- 
grams be abandoned if they cost more than the traditional program? Or 
vice versa? The process may not be labeled "comprehensive planning", but 
decisions made during time of declining enrollment can influence the school 
program for years to come. School managers should encourage board members 
and parents to think of the long i"ange consequences of their decisions. Bud 
get and program reductions should not be made piecemeal, in response to 
crisis. Instead, the ^entire educational program should be reviewed to 
determine what constitutes a ^balanced set of learning experiences. Declin- 
ing enrollment often reveals what the community really values in its schools 

A Tale of TWo School Districts 



Several Minnesota superintendents claimed — only half jokingly — that 
"good luck" deteiTnines how well a district adjusts to enrollment decline. 
Documented case studies of Minre|sota school districts — prepared in Spring, 
1976 — suggest that relying on luck is not enough. Take Minnesota School 
Districts X and Y. Both serve towns of about 5000 people. 
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The public school enrollment in Minnesota School District X declined 
26 percent between 1967 ^nd 1975. Staff was reduced. School buildings 
were closed. In spite of enrollment decline and budget cuts, the School 
' administrators and the community agree that learning opportunities have 

been maintained or even increased. Senior high school students have more 
^ electives to choose from. Reorganization has provided a better instruc- 
tional program for sixth graderso An elementary individualized^ inStruc- 
Lional program continues.. The school buildings that regain 0^.2/1 have been 
upgraded. District X's enrollment will continue to decline, but school 
officials feel able to cope with the future. 

The enrollment in School District Y dropped 30 percent between 1967 
and 1975.- District Y has had a budget deficit for two years in a row. A 
tenured teacher who was laid off to save money took ^thfe district to court. 
And won* Some of the. school builciings aire half empty. Building mainte-^- 
ance has been delayed. No new programs have been introduced. ' Tradition- 
al program offerings may be cut back soon. The school system— and the 
community — do not know what lies ahead. 

What made the difference between Districts X and Y? Certainly, there 
were factors beyond the control of either school system. Tlie economy of 
each area differed; community tradition differed. But the readiness of 
the School Boards and the ^administrators t o'^S^nticipate and plan for changes 
following the enrollment decline made a difference too. Planning helped 
District X know as early as 1971 that it should not replace staff niembers - 
who left. So, the district has not had to lay off any teachers so fc^r. 
Planning helped District: X make better use of its buildings, planning-:^ 
helped District X find better ways to enrich its program for smaller num- 
bers of students. 

■ - 5 - 
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Qverviev of StggjS in Plarxging for Declining Enrolljneni: 

The piantxing processes of District X and of other districts which 
have dealt successfully with declining enrollment include several compo**- 
nents'T^n Qoinmon lor which school administrators have major responsibility, 
llie following steps for planning incorporate these components, 

1. collect, analyze and interpret the dota listed below regular^^ 
and systetnatically. 

- Five year enrollment projections by grade,- 
and, in some cases, by school, 

- Five year income and expenditure forecasts, 

- Analysis of school plant facilities, includ- 
ing capacity, use and operating costs, 

- Analy'^>is of staff, in,cluding size, distribu- 
tion on salary schedule, anticipated retire- 
ments, and staff /rtudent ratios, 

2. ' Use this data to assess the problems facing the district and the 

magnitude of the financial and program adjustments required. 

3. Present th^ assessment — and si^porting data— first to the school 
board, th^Ti to teachers and teacher bargaining representatives, 

4. InforOi the coi^unity of the district's situation and alternative . 
courses of action as early and as' regularly as possible. This is 
especially important wben a school closing or a referendum is 
being considered, 

5,. Offer the School board alternative approaches to making decisidias. 
One Minnesota superintendent," for example, gave the board options 
ranging from hiring professional consultants to establishing a 
^citizens' advisory committee to suggest alternative solutions, 

6, Develop recommendations for balancing income and expenditures; 
state the administration's priorities. 

7, "^nvolve staff and community in setting priorities and making de- 
cisions' — at a minimum through public hear:*ngs, at a maximum 
through participation in developing and recommending alternative 
solutions. 

8, Use iradio, T. V,, and newspapers regularly to tell the district's 
story, 

^Because of the tremendous diversity in Minnesota districts and because each 
superintencjent's adiuinistrative style is different^ it is impossible to 
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specify one and only one right way of completing each of th^.se steps. 
There are many ways, for example, of forecasting budgets. Therefore, this 
manual is Illustrative, not definitive. Each district must modify the 
techniques and strategies to meet its district's special nleeds and circum- 
stances, y 

Preparing the Manual 

Over 25 Minnesota school superintendents from large and small, rural 

and urban districts contributed directly to this manual. In two all-day 
workshops, they shared their management techniques and their experiences 
in planning for declining enrollment. They offered information and recom- 
mendations which they thought would help other school administrators. They 
also suggested areas in which they felt the need for more help. There 
were many topics on which there was no agreement. What had "worked" in 
one district sometimes failed miserably in a neighboring district. Large 
school systems faced different problems from small districts. Superinten- 
dents widi long tenure in office faced different problems from those new 
to the job. But h^hen all the comments were compiled and analyzed, many 
common themes emerged, .The manual is based on these common themes. 
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PROJECTING ENROLmENT 

Enrollment forecasts are the basic planning data for school districts. 
They are a prime Indicator of future demand for educational services, pro- 
grams, staff, and facilities. 

The Minnesota superintendents who helped plan this manual agreed that 
five yeai enrollment forecasts are vitally important. They advised th^at 
enrollment forecasts must not only be accurately prepared; they must also 
"make sense," Participating superintendents recommended that enrollment 
projections be "run through a personal computer," This section Includes 
items a superintendent can program into his "personal computer" as he ex- 
amines enrollment forecasts, as well as specific instructions for project- 
ing enrollment. 

School Census ' . ' 

Although it is beyond the scope of this manual to discuss school census 
taking in detail, school administratprs must be aware , at enrollment pro- 
jections of any sort are only as good as the basic census data. Coming up 
with the raw information to be used in projections is the most difficult 
and error-prone part of the job, . 

Evidence suggests that: 1) The count of preschool children is fre- 
quently Inaccurate, For example, a district that relies on utility com- 
pany hook-ups to get census data may. miss turnover in apartment buildings 
where tenants do not pay their own utility bills, 2) Useful data that 
could be collected (such as age of head-of-household) — and that sometimes 
is collected^ — as part of the sqhool census is not used to assess overall 
community trends that Influence future enrollments. 

- 8 - 
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Cohort Survival Technigxie ~ Summary and Advantages 

The method most frequently used for forecasting enrollment is the 
cohort survival technique.^ This method is essentially a linear projec- 
tion based on historical trend dv/ja. The technique uses three tables 
(Figures 3, 4, and 5). The i^ihles help tell the enrollment picture 
accurately for a district. Detailed instructions accompany the tables. 
Briefly, here is what the instructions say. First, from past records, 
find the number of births in the district for a particular year. Also, 
from past records, calculate the ratio between births and first grade 
enrollments. If families with small children have been moving away from 
the district or if many children attend private schools, the ratio between 
births in a given year and actual first grade enrollment six years later 
may be far less than 100 percent. If many families with small children 
are moving into the district, the ratio could be much greater than 100 
percent.' 

Second, figure the district's cohort survival ratio. This ratio re- 
flects the relationship between the number of children in one grade level 
in a certain year and the number of children in . the next higher grade the 
next year. If, for example, 100' second graders were enrolled in th-^ school 
in 1968 and 120 were in the third grade in 1969 (apparently new families 
moved vln or there was a change in private school attendance), the cohort 
survival ratio between second and third grades for 1968 and 1969 is 1.2. 
^Calculate the ratios between all grades for several years, determine most 
consistent ratios, and above all, be alert for trends. 



iThe description of the technique, the tables, 'and the instructions 
provided :^n this section are adapted from an American School Board Journal * 
article by Stanton Leggett (January, 1973), and from the Report of the 
Illinois Task Force on Declining Enrollments in the Public Schools (December. 
1975). " 

- 9 - 
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It is possible to calculate future enrollments by knowing: 1) the 
number of births in past years; 2) the ratio between births and corres- 
ponding first grade enrollments; and, 3) the cohort survival ratios. 
Knowing the number of births in 1972, for example, and applying the first 
grade enrollment ratio to that number will yield an estimate of the num- 
ber of first graders for the year 1978, Next, application of the most 
consistent cohort survival ratio will give the second grade enrollment 
for 1979, third grade enrollment for 1980, and so on. When an entire 
enrollment projection chart is completed, a district will be able to esti- 
mate — in a pure situation — its future enrollment. Figure 1 shows one 
Minnesota district's enrollment projections prepared according to the cohort 
survival technique, 

FIGURE I ^ 
EXAMPLE OF ENROLLMENT PROJECTIOHS PREPARED ACCORDING TO COHORT SURVIVAL TECHNIQUE 
FOR A MINNESOTA SCHOOL DISTRICT— 19 7 A- 7 5 THROUGH 1933-84 
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The technique Is seT-^sitlve to the gross effects of critical varia- 
bles such as population migration, natural Increase, non-public school 
Impact, and drop-out effect. The composite effect of chese variables are 
reflected In census and enrollment data for a given historical period. 
For this reason, the technique has an advantage over the simpler procedure 
of assuming that all students in the first grade in a given year, will auto- 
matically "survive" to the sixth grade five years later • 

Other Factors in Enrollment Projection 

The "pure situation" which the cohort survival technique assumes 
hardly ever exists. Many variables influence future enrollments. They 
are the "input" which belongs in each superintendent's "personal computer," 

The variables add up to a subjective "feel" for the population of the 
community and for the conditions that produced the set of numbers to be 
used in projections. For example, if there were a rapid turnover of housing 
units during the years on which the survival ratio is based — if younger ^ 
couples replaced retirees—and if those younger families have now "settled 
in", the projections based on the data may be too high* The point — again— 
Is to be alert for trends, 

A simple grade by grade, year by year, display will assist the district 
in observing trends that mcy be expected to continue into the future • Two 
factors should be noted: What have successive kindergarten enrollments 
been and how does a particular kindergarten enrollment change each year. 

The sample Enrollment Analysis Chart, Figure 2, displayed on page 12, 
presents a ten-year history of enrollment for grades K-12 in a Minnesota 
school district. 
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FIGURE 2 

SAMPLE ENROLLMENT ANALYSIS CHART FROM A MINNESOTA SCHOOL DISTRICT 1963-1974 
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251 


247 


249 


229 


264 


85 
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,621 
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378 


13 


1,076 
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1,102 
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1967-68 
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321 


278 
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,833 
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413 
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1. 
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400 
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454 
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2. 
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460 


468 


31 


1, 


,449 
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432 


375 




1,.307 


6,100 


1972-73 
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395 


455 


488 


508 


468 


456 


73 


2, 


849 


521 


519 


497 




1, 


537 


513 


456 


39B 




1,369 


6,235 


1973-74 


424 


418 


397 


465 


502 


517 


472 


51 


2, 


822 


536 


523 


536 




Ip 


595 

: i 


494 


485 


428 




1,407 


6,248 



* special 



With the exception of 1972-73, kindergarten enrollments have dropped each 
year from the 1968-69 peak to 424 pupils in 1973-74. Declining kindergar- 
ten enrollments may indicate smaller elementary grade level enrollment in 
the future. This information can be more useful for seme districts if the 
records are kept for each school as well as for the district as a whole. 
Some districts may have a declining student enrollment in one part of the 
district and an increasing enrollment in anpthcr^. ^ 

Information about the age range of , the population is^alf O ijuportant. 
How many heads-of-households are beyond child-bearing age? lla^ many are 
potential child-bearers? What percent of the housing units have no^chool 
age children? What percent of the housing units are occupied by the elderly 
and so may soon be sold to younger families? Can young families afford 
these houses? Enrollment forecasts must also be adjusted for changes ins 
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- nonpublic school programs and enrollment; 
— dropout rates; 

- population migration patterns — noting when families were first 
counted by the school census may help determine trends in popula- 
tion mobility; 

- transportation patterns — new highway construction or higher energy 
costs; 

- development of farm corporations — reduction In number of small 
farms; 

- availability and cost of hoxising; 

- residential building patterns or land xise policy; 

- employment opportunities. 

Siq)erintendents pointed out that changes in the factors listed above 
did not always influence enrollment in the expected direction. For exam- 
ple, one district assumed that a new factory would bring in new families; 
instead, the factory, found enough employees aiiiong the existing unemployed 
or imderemployed population.^ In aaother town,' newly constructed apartment 
attracted single people and older couples instead of families. The town's 
population is increasing, but enrollment is declining. An administrator 
In a relatively affluent suburb doubts whether families with yoxmg childre 
will be able to afford the rapidly escalating prices of large homes in. his 
district. 

Administrators suggested that other community agencies could help 
provide information about the factors above; municipal officials, city 
planners, real estate developers, major employers, farm bureau officials, 
utility companies and many others can help school adminldtrators Interpret 
and modify enrollment projections. 




EKLC 



Cohort Survival Techniquie - The Method 

The directions (which will be explained in detail), are in four 
basic steps. ONE: Find the number of births in the district for each 
of the past ten years (Figure 3). TWO: Using that birth information, 
estimate first grade enrollments (Figure 3 again), THREE: Using the 
past enrollment figures, calculate cohort survival ratios on Figure 4. 
' FOUR: Complete the table of enrollment projactiorri for all grades 
(Figure 5). 

^Because kindergarten enrollment figTxres tend to fluctuate in most 

districts, use first grade eir.-rollrijr.utg a.s tns bi.se to calculate future 
enrollments (and then work back to felader£ari an). 

In most explanations of the cohort survival technique, including the 
one used here, first grade enrolTjnent estimates begin with Information 
about the number ^of -births in a \^chool district. However, forecasts may 
be more accurate if first grade enrollment estimates are based on the 
number of four-year-olds counted in the school census and if the cohort 
survival technique is applied to the preschool census (i.e., the ratio of 
one-year-olds to 0-year-olds, of two-year-olds to one-year-olds, etc.) as 
well as to actual enrollment by grade. . 

Here are the tables and detailed instructions for completing them^ 
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FIGURE 3 

DEVELOf IHC SURVIVAL RATIOS AND FIRST GRADE- ENROLLMEKT PROJKCTIOKS 



Blrchj 


Flrit Gr«d« EnroXlocat 


SoTTtval 
Hacio 
Col, 4/Col. 2 
(5) 


Calmdar 
(1) 


Numbar of 
Sssldonc 
Llvv Slrths 
(2) 


School 




L965 




1971-72 






1966 




1972-73 






1967 




197S-74 






1968 




1974-75 






1369 




1975-76 






1970 




1976-77 






1971 




1977-78 






1972 




1978-79 






1973 




1979*80 






1974 




1980-81 






1975 




L981-82 







Actual 



Projtcttd 



\ 
\ 

- \ , 

iBsnucrxon ra ncuis 3 . 



1. Cbliam (2) - FUl In cha inaA«r of mldmt Uv* births fot Mch yms^ 

2. Colt» (4) - nu in actoAl first grate •orollMits for school yasrs 
J 971-72 throagfa 1975-76. 

3. ColuBQ (5) - Fill in svrrivsl ratios for yssrs 197 W2 tibxoui^ 1975-76. 
(Cslculscs ratios hy diviilias actual cnrollMnts by rasiuant Uy« births.) 

4. Coltaa (5) - Fiad tha tcw^/t (man) survival ratio for yaars 1971-72 
through 1975-76 atd sntar it for yaars 1976-77 throt^b 1981-82. CDsa 
Judi^ot in aliminatlng say atypical ratio bafora calcaistit^ tbs av«raga.)2 

5. Colm (4) - Caleulats tha projactad aoroUaanta for yaara 1976-77 through 
1981-82 by aultiplyiag tha mari»ar of rasidsat Uvs birtha by tha co r ra sp oud- 
^ng aurvivKl 'ratio. Batar figuras ia colw (4). 



la practioa. aoati diat?lcta avaraga thsas aorvival ratloa (froa four yaars 
of aarollBsat history) to caleulsta thsir aaaa survivsl ratios. A ■nassfi sL bat- 
tar nay to dataxBina tha tnabar of yaars to ba iaclodad la tha ma survival 
ratio U to aalact tha cc^inatloa^of y^^rs idiich aost accuratsly pradicts cur- 
rsAt kaovn aarollasat. FroJ actions wlU ba ia arror if survival rattoa ara dari- 
vad froB aii hiatorlcal parlod vhich doas not raflset cnrraat traads. 
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FIGURE 4 

DEVELOPING AVERAGE RETENTION RATIOS 
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3a« Grad« 


RalaCionahlp of 
CO Next Grade, Teitr L#.car 


L97l- 
72 


1972- 
73 


1973- 

74 


1974- 
75 


1975- 
76 


Ratio 
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Firac 


(7«ar 

CO KladargarCaa earXiar*^) 
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rirac 


CO Second 














3 


Sftcoad 


CO Third 
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Third 


CO Fourth 
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Fourth 


to Fifch 














6 


Fifth 


CO Sixth 
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Slxch 


Co Savanch 














8' 


Sewach 


CO Eighth 














9 


Sighch 


Co Ninch 














10 


Hlach 


Co Tenth 














11 


Teach 


to Elevanch 














12 ' 


Eleventh 


CO Twalfch 















*Racios should b« figured for a five co Cen year period- A raclo may be eicher 
greacer or less Chan one. 



**Xisdergarten enrollnencs are calculaced fron flrsc gradtf- enrollments one year iacer. 



INSTRUCTICKS FOR FIGURE 4 



1. Divide Che second grade enrollmenc In 1971-72 school year by che flrac 
grade enroUmenc In 1970-71 Co obcaln che recentlon ratio for grade two. 
Record che racio In the 1971-72 coluam on Una 2. 

2. Using the same procedure as In seep (1), ^figure che recenclon raclo be- 
cvcen che flrsc and second grades for each remaining school year. (Divide 
che second grade enrblJaenc by the flrsc grade enrollncnc in che preceding 
school year.) Record each ratio in che approprlace coltian on line 2. 

3. lospecc and compare the coamonallcy of che raclos co decermine which are 
represenCativQ of presenc and fucure crends and which, If any, re acyplcal 
because of unusual local condlclona^ Generally, the acre reccnc years tend 
Co be more representative of che neat future. ■ ' " ' 

4. Calculace che average (mean) recenclon raclo for chcjse 'years which appear 
CO be repre9encacive= of presenc and fuCure crends by dlvldlag che sum of * 
die raclos of che nuaber of represencaclve years. 

5. Record che average (mean) racentlon ratio from flrsc co second grade in . 
che last colusm on line 2. 

6. Repeat seeps (1) through (5) co obcaln the average recenclon raclo from the 

, second co che -third grade and for each of che remaining graces In che cable. 

7. Divide che klndergarcen enrollmenc for che 1970-71 school year by che flrsc 
grade enrollmenc for 1971-72 to obcAln che raclo of the flrac grade co kln- 
dergarcen. Encer this raclo In ch'a 1971-72 column. (Klndergarcen enroll- 
ments cend CO fluccuata In many districts.) V 

8. Figure and record che klndergarcen racios for each /fidi clonal year by divid- 
ing the kindergarten euroUaent. by che flrac grade enrollmenc one year lacer. 

9. Calculace and record the average (mean) kindergarten ratio Ignoring choae 
yaa^a of atypical ratloa due co unusual coodltloos. 
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FiCURg 5 

DEVELOPINS ENROtLKENT PROJECTIONS FOR ALL GRADES 
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IKSTHDCnONS FOR FIGURE 5 



!• For •acfa grade sn tar the average retention ratios froa Figure 4 In'tha 
average retention ratio colm In Figure 5. 

2. Using data fros Figure 3, cohmsx 4, enter projected first grails enroll- 
Biwita for 1975-76 through 1981-82 school years. (Grade ons caroUjeents 
serve es the base gradi^} ' 

3. .Multiply the klndergsrten averags retention ratio tlsea ttm first grade ' 
enroliaent for 1976-77 and record the answer as kindergarten enroUsMat 
for the 1975-76 school year. 

4. Continue to; calculate the kindergarten enrollaents through 1980-81 by 
Multiplying the kindergarten average retention ratio tiaes the projected 
first grade enrollMnt one year later and record the awiers as kindergar- 
ten enroliaent one year eerller . 

>— 

5. Multiply the second grade average retention rajtlo tlaes the first grade 
enrollitsnt for the 1975-76 school year nd record the answer as the pro- 
jected second grade enrbllMnt for 1976-77 school year. 

6. Continue to calctalate projected second grade enrollaents by vtltlp lying 
the second grade average retention ratio tlaes the first grade enroll- 
aents for eadi succeeding school year and record the answers as second 
grsde enroliaent one year later . 

7. Repeat the procedures In steps 5 and 6 to calculate projected enroll- ' 
aenta for eadi grade level through grade twelve. 



Enrollment data presented in graphic form— with past history in a 
solid line, projections in dotted lines — are useful in telling the enroll- 
ment story to the public^ One school district prepared a pan5)hlet for its 
board and conmunity with graphs showing: census data (births from 1955- 
present); elementary enrollment (1955-1978); junior high enrollment; secon- 
dai-y enrollment; total enrollment; a composite of K-6, 7-9, 10-12 enroll- 
ment; projected enrollment by school. School by school data (with enroll- 
ment history and projections for that school, if possible), are useful whei 
boundary changes and/or school closings are being considered. Figiure 6 
shows a graphic interpretation of enrollment history and projections for 
pne district's elementary schools, 

ilUnarrat^^discussion of the implications of enrollment trends and 

{ 

vide^eicamples of narrative explanations of entollment trends. 



T>rojeettotts is useful. The case studies on Managing School Districts 
with Declining Enrollment, published by the State Planning Agency, pro- 



FIGURE 6 




PROJECTING BUDGETS 

Income an^ e^e^dlture plaxmlng shoixld be carried out Into the 
future as realtstically as possible. The goal of budget forecasting Is 
to allow school systems to detect futtire budget surpluses or deficits at 
an early stage part of the planning process. This section presents 
details on a relatively short, streamlined technique of budget forecast- 
ing, plus, an ^Xc^^t from a more complex budget forecast document. The 
advantages of th^ shoirt technique :are that it is simple to calculate, easy 
to understand* ati^ e^sy to modify as conditions change. It also differen- 
tiates budget reductions due to declining enrollment from total required 
budget reduction^?* Note that any budget forecast — simple or complex — 
requires some ba^ic assumptions about rates of increase in revenues ^d 
expenditures. S^^hool administrators should be sure co state the asstmp- 
tlpns underlying theit forecasts. 

Forecasting Budgets Two Techniques 

The .short technique of budget forecasting bases projections on receipts 
and disbursement^ per pupil unit. It applies one rate of inflation to ' the 
total budget. Tti^ shojrt technique, illustrated in Figure 7, is prepared . 
according to the^* following steps: . 

1. Convert Proj?^cted enrollment to pupil units. 

2. Calculate actual receipts from all sources (general ftind) i.e., ^ 
state aid J f^es; revenue from investments, etc. on a per pupil 
unit 1>a^ls. 

^ 3. Halce a ''gue^atlonate" of revenue increases. (When forecasting 
beyond the period for which Btate aids^ have been appropriated. 



•one school district assumes a rate of increase equal to the 
predicted rate of increase in^ the Consumer Price Index; in the 
^ Sample projection in Figure 7, .the estimate for 1977-78 is based 
on an average of increases over the previous three years,) For 
internal forecasting purposes, the source of funds is not signi- 
ficant. The total entitlement for the district is what matters, 

4 

4, Calculate projected revenue increase on a per pupil unit basis, 

5, Calculate actual disbursement per pupil unit, 

6, Make an assumption about percent increase in disbursements assum- 
ing no change in program. In the example, in Figure 7, the per- 
"^cent increase in disbursements is based on estimate of percent 
increase in .negotiated salaries, 

7, Calculate projected disbursements per pupil unit, assuming no 
change in educational programming, 

, 8, Calculate totals- i,e,, budget balance and year end fund balance, 

9, Calculate decrease in pupil units (from 1976-77 to 1977-78) and 
multiply the decrease by the 1976-77 cost per pupil unit, This^ 
figure yields the total budget reduction required, . 

10, Using current class size figu^resi calculate the number of staff 
reductions based on enrollment decline. Financial consequences 
of changing, class size can be readily determined, 

11, Calculate the budget sayings from reducing staff in proportion 
to eifirollmetrt: decline, .(The school district which provided the 
example averaged the salaries of 26 teachers at the lowest end of 
the salary scale; they found that using the average district sal- 
ary in this calculation led, to overestlmation of savings from staff 
reduction.) ' 

12, Subtract staff reduct:ions due declining enrollment from total 
budget reduction required to get the amount of, reductions which 
must come from other sources, ' 

The forecast provides the district with information vital to planning for 

declining enrollment. It shows, for example, that .a staff reduction of 26 

teachers due to declining enrollment (assuming a class size of ioj^ accounts 

>, • ' ■ * < ^ , 

for less than one-half of the tot^^l budget reduction required for a reason- 

fly balanced budget,' The district that prepared the document will have to 
■ . ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ - ■ ' •. ' ■ 

make cuts of $455,000 over and above the $260,000 staff reduction to limit 
its budget deficit to $192,000, This deficit will be made up by reducing 



FiCPRg 7 . 

ZLLUSraATIOH OF SHORT TECHHIQOE BUDGET POREGAST 
Tbn* Teat FinftnciaX Projsctloxui - G«nftr«l Fund 



Item 



Enrollment 

Pupil Units 
X of Decrease 

Beginning Fund Balance 
June 30, 1975 
1976 
1977 



Current 



9.119 
10,925 

m 



353, e70 



Proposed 
1976-77 

8.773 

10.565 
*3.29S 



358.870 



Projection 
1977*78 

8,300' 

10.049 
-4.90X 



217.870 



BUDGET 

.Receipts 

Per Pupil Unit 
X of increase 



$'13,800,000 $ 14.479.000 $ 14,550.000 

1.263 1.370 1.448 

N/A 8.5X 5.7X 



.Disbursements and 
Transfers ' 
Per Pupil Unit 
X of Increase 



13.795,000 
1,262 
N/A 



14.620.000 
.1.384 
9.7X 



14.742,000 
1.467 



.Budget 

Balance (Deficit) 



Year-End Fund Balance 



5,000 



358.870 



( ' 141.000 1 ( 192.000 1 
$ 217,870 $ 25,870 



Pupil Uriijts 



1976- 77 

1977- 78 

Decrease 



10,566 
10,049 

517 



1976-''7 Cost per pupil unit $ 1,384 

times pupil unit decrease 517 

Budget reduction $715,528 

Staff reductions related 
to enrollment decline 
517 pupil units ♦ 20/staff « 26 staff reduction 

Total budget reduction $715,000 
Staff reduction 

(26 9 $10,000) . 260,000 

8udget reduction $455,000 



Proof 



1976-77 Disbursements . 

Less Budget Reductions 
Add 6X Increase 



$ 14.620.000 
715.000 
B37.Q00 



Projected 
1977-78 Dlsbut^sements $ 14«742.000 



The complex method of forecasting budgets will not be described in 
details Basically, the method forecasts expenses by detailed line Items- 
for example, legal services, secondary principals' salaries, elementary 
art supplies, senior high textbooks. It also ass^jsnes different rates of 
inflation for various budget categories. For example, the predicted rate 
of salary increase is related to the predicted rate of increase in the 
Consmer Price Index. Figure 8 shows how the projected salary for secon- 
dary teachers is related to the Consxmer Price Index. 



FIGURE 8 

EXCERPT FStOM CGHPLEX BUDGET FORECAST SYSTQl 
Projected Teachers' Salaries from 1975-76 through 1980-81 







75-76 


76-77 


77-78 


78-79 


79-80 


80-81 


1, 


Enrollment 


4,117 


3,929 


3,684 


3,395 


3,104 


2,877 


2. 


Teachers at 25/1 


207 


197 
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170 


156 


144 


3. 


Difference by year 


0 


10 


12 


15 


14 


12 


A. 


Average salary of 
lowest teachers 


^ 14,000 


14,991 


15,908 


16,757 


17,539 


18,286 


5. 


Diff. X Avg. Salary 


0 


149,910 


190,896 


251,355 


245,546 


219,432 


6. 


$ total for category 


3,809,792 


4,079,525 


4,170,108 


4,191,304 


4,123,944 


4,043,618 


7. 


$ total- teacher salary 


3,809,792 


3,929,615 


3,979,212 


3,939,949 


3,878,398 


3,824,186 


8. 


Con suiter price* index 




7,08 


6.12 


5,33 


4.67'' 


4.26 



For example, the total (line 6) for secondary teachers in 1976-77 
($4,079,525) was calculated by multiplying the actual total in the pre- 
vious year ($3,809,792) by the projected rate of increase in the Consumer ^ 
Price Index (7.08). Similarly, the total for 77-78 ($4,170,108) was cal- 
culated by multiplying the total for the previous year ($4,079,525) by the 
projected rate of increase in the Consumer Price Index for 1977-78 (6.12). 
Line 7 shows another total for teachers' salaries based on staff reduction 
due to declining enrollment. For example, in 1977-78. the district will 



need 12 fewer teachers than in 1976-77. Multiplying 12 times the 



average salary of the teachers lowest on the salary schedule "(line 4 - 
$15,908) gives, a budget reduction of $190,896 (line 5). This figure is 
subtracted from line 6 (total for category) to give the projected dollar 
figure for secondary teachers' salaries in 1977-78, $3,979,212, (line 7). 
Figure 9 shows the result of these calculations transferred to a detailed 
budget forecast document. It is included to show the detailed nature of 
this type of budget forecasting. , . : , 

FIGURE 9 

EXCERPT FROI CCMPLEX- BUDGET FORECAST SYSTEM ' 
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ANALYZING STAF;F 

In most school districts, from 65 to 85 percent of the operating 
budget is for salaries. The relationship between instructional^ si^por- 
tive, and non-certificated staff and enrollment is basic to plaiming. 

Districts experiencing declining enrollment may have to consider 
reducing staff. In order to achieve an orderly staff reduction, with 
mlnim i nn personnel anxieties, advance planning is necessary. Therefore, 
every district should gather and regularly; update data on staff charac- 
teristics • 

The pitfalls of inadequate planning are highlighted in a citizen's 
advisory jcommlttee report to one Minnesota school district. The report 
says, "It appears that an inappropriate staffing pattern was maintained 
early in this period. Enrollment began to decline in 1970, with. the first * 
steep drop in 1972-73. Certificated staff, however, was increased through 
1972-73 and only began to decrease modestly in 1973-74. Specialists were 
also increasing." This section suggests the typ6 of data :hat districtis 
need as part of their effort to develop sound staffing plans. 

Districts should try to anticipate the long range effect on their 
overall budget of the distribution of staff on the salary schedule. Figures 
10 and 11 are examples of the distribution oi teachiiig staff on the salary 
schedule in a large and a small district. 

The fact that, in both districts, many of the teachers are not at the 
top of tlie scHedule means that these districts can expect increased staff 
maturity with direct implications for program cos ts . Each^s^af FTflTiikely 



FIGURE 10 

SALARIES AND NIWBERS OF CERTIFICATED STAT BY EXPERIENCE AHO LEVELS OF TRAINING IN A 'LARgE SCHOOL DISTRICT 
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. FIGURE II 

SAI^IES A,«. NUMBERS OP CERTIFICATED PEP— L BY EXPERIENCE AND LEVELS OF TRAINING IN A SHALL SCHOOL DISTRICT 
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to increase its training levels, causing increased salary costs. The 
table can also help districts estimate savings from reducing staff with 
lowest seniority due to declining enrollment. For example, if the larger 
district had to reduce teaching staff by 15, the estimated savings would 
be based on the salaries of 15 teachers with lowest seniority. In this 
case, those 15 would be at lane 1, step 2 of the salary schedule. 

To anticipate staff deductions, school districts must project teacher 
needs abased on average class size or some other measure of student-staff 
ratios. Class size is a matter of sdiool board policy; declining enroll- 
ment districts may need to review policy on maximum and minimum class size. 
Figure 12 shows the relationship between class size policy and staff re- 
duction plans in one Minnesota district. 

This district defines class size as the relationship between teacher 
and pupil hours. For example, enrollment forecasts for grades 4-6 show a 
decrease from 2,054 students in 1975-76 to 1,966 students in 1976-77. 
Since each student spends six hours a day in school, the total number of 
student hours decreases from 12,324 in 1975-76 to 11,796 in 1976-77. For 
11,796 student hours, an average class size of 27.3 requires 432 teacher hoUrs. 
or 72 teachers at six hours per day. Since there were 76.5 teachers for 
grades 4-6 in 1975-76, a reduction of 4.5 teachers is required in 1976-77. 

Figures 13 and 14 sho^ another way of examining the issue of class 
size. The figures indicate the distribution of class size by department 
in one small Minnesota district. 

Figure 14 showsi that over one- third of the senior high classes in 
this district have 15 or fewer students. As enrollment continuee to 
decline, some of these courses will become increasingly uneconomical to 
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FIGURE 12 . , 

SAMPLE OF RELATION BETWEEN CLASS SIZE AND STAFF REDUCTION PLANS 
Reduction of Teachers for a Class Size of: 
K-3 ' 26.1 
4-6 27,3 
7-12 27.'8 ' 
Kt.12 27.3 * 
Actual 1975-76 



Division 
K-3 



7-12 
K-12 

K-3 

7-12 
K-12 



Nq. of Teacher Hours* 



C5) <S) 



72 X 6 - 
76r5)x 6 • 



432 



Wo. of Student Hours 
1978 X 6 - ' 11,868 



73 X 6 » 
CZ2>c 6 - 



K-3 



7-12 



K-12 



(^45r) " (]20^x 6 

1,145 

2,036 

Projected 1976-77 
438 1903 x 6 

(^43?) (^1966)x 6 ' 

1.080 

1,950 

Number of Teachers 
75-76 76-77 

72 73 

76.5 72 

1145-1080 

^ 5 



(12^24) 

30.782 
— i-i — ^ 

54,974 



11,418 

30.010 
53,224 



Change 
+1.0 

-13.0 
^-16.5 



Estimated Saving s 
16.5 teachers (3 $11,000 « $181,500 
* Includes Alternatives Program 



Average 
Clasa Size 

27.5 

^ 26.8 

27.0 

26.1 

27.8 
- 27.3 
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FIGURE 13 



JUNIOR HICH SCHOOL CLASS SIZE, SCHOOL DISTRICT E 



Subject 
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lass 


Size 




^ — 75 — 

1-13 


16-20 


21-25 


26-30 31-35 


Over 3d TOTAL 








4 




4 


Uuslc 






1 




1 


social otuoies 
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2 




4 


Businasa Education 












Afrl culture 












Enfflish 




1 
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1 


Raadioff 
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2 
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Kliysical Education/ 












Health 
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1 


1 
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Hone ecooomics 


1 






1 o 


2 


industrial Arts 




1 






1 


TOTAL - 


1 


6 


16 


2 


25 


PERCEHT 


4 


24 


64 


3 


100 


CUUULATIVE 












PERCENTILE 

s 


4 


28 


192 


100 





FICORZ 14 



SENIOR HIGE SCHOOL CLASS 


SIZE, 


SCHOOL DISTRICT E 




Subject , 




C 1 


a a s 


-S 1 2 


e 




1-15 


16-20 


21-25 


26^30 


30-35 Over 35 




Kath 


4 


1 • 


1 
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Music 














Sooial Studies 




2 


4 


1 ' 




7 


Bosiness Edoeation 


3 




3 
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AcrlctULtuTtt 


5 
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ZncUsh 


''Z - 
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Art' . " * 




a . 
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BsadlDff 
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Soiefice <■ 
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Physical Sducation/ 












Health 






1 V 
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BOM Bconoaics 


1 


1 


1 






3 


iDdustrlal Arts 


1 




3 ' 






3, 


TOIAL 


18 


13 


14 


3 


1 


49 




36.8 


36.5 


a8.6 


6.1 . 


3 


ioo 


CmiKTIATIVX 












PSBCZNTILE 


36«8 


63.3 


91.9 


98 


100 





offer. Figure 15 provides a more detailed analysis of class size by 
course offerings. It indicates that this district will have to examine 
the cost of offering courses such as Joumiallsm (enrollment of three 
students), German (total enrolDment of 19 students)'. Accounting III 
(enrollment of 9 students) and several others. This type of analysis 
may stimulate a review of curriculum and a discussion of educational 
priorities. 35 
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FIGURE 15 

SAMPLE 0? DETAILO) ANALYSIS OF SENIOR HIGH CLASS SIZE BY COURSE OFFERINS 



Course 
Job AdJustBsne 
Bible 
Reading 

Agriculture II & III 
laeroducclon CO Music 
Frsnch I 
French II 
French III 

Ucla III & IV 

Spsnlsh II 

Germsn I 
Cerasn IV 
Wood I 
. Wood II 
Keeals 
Welding 

Aaerlcan Govemsane 
Cconoalcs 
Joumallsn 
English 10 

Draas 

Shorthand II 
Shorthand Z 
Business Machines 
Accounting III 
Consuners Food 
Foods II 

Consuners Education 
Art X 

Art II 

ProbXcsa & Statlatlca 



Size of Sections 
23, 14, 24 
24, 13 
13, 15, .19, 16, 11, 15 
9 
9 

17, 12 
14 
9 
8 

10. 11 
13 

16. 8, 19, 17, 20 

(10 + 10) 2 hour block 
16. 11, 11 
11.1 9. 11 
35. 26, 14, 26, 25, 30 
15, 25 
3 

31. 31, 17. 28. '30, 27, 

28, 28, 26. 22. 17, 31, 

17. 28, 27. 16. 19, 29. 

29, 29, 30, 30. 15, 23 

9 

19. 14. 19 
23, 14 
9 

12. 16. 12, 11. 17, 16, X.S 

14 
11 

18. 20, 18, 16. 20, 13, 14 
20.12 

10 



14 - 24 
13 - 24 

11 - 19 
9 

9 

12 - 17 
14 

9 
8 

10-11 
6 

13 
8 - 20 

10 
11 - 16 
9-11 

14 - 35 

15 - 25 
3 

15 - 31 

H 
9 

14 - 19 
14-23 , 
9 

11 - 17 

14 ' 
11 

13-20 

12 - 20 
10 



t?o. of Seetloos 
With 15 or teas Students 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

' 1 
1 

I . 

2 

1 
1 
1 
2 

■ ^ 2 
3 

i 
1 

1 

1. 

1 
1 

1 
1 

4 

1 

1 



Figure 16* illiistrates a districtj^ anticipated staff reduction 
based on increasing student/adult ratio according to .three cost-saving 
alternatives (A, B, and C). 



FIGURE 16 " 

EXAMPLE OF A DISTRICT'S STAFF REDOCTION PLANS 
- BASED ON THREE CbST-SAVING ALTEBMATIVES 

^ R - RAT-IO 1975-76 



1976-77 ELEMENTARY POPULATION 3100 SECONDARY POPULATION 4116 



ALTERNATIVE PLANS 


R 


ALT. A (R+2) 


ALT. B (R+2) 


ALT. C (R+1) 


ELEMENTARY RATIO 


18.74 


20.74 


20.74 


19.74 


SECONDARY RATIO 


16.00 


18.00 


18.00 


17.00 


■ ELEH. REDUCTION (RATIO) 




15.95 


15.95 


8.38 


. SEC. REDUCTION (RATIO) 




23.58 


28.58 


15.13 


ELEM. REPUCTION 
■ (Ei^lROLLHENT) 


11.47 


11.47 


11.47' 


11.47 


SEC. REDUCTION 

(ENROLLMENT) 


15.43 


- 15.43 


15.43 ^ 


15.43 








REBUCTION (BUILDING CLOSE) 




24.00 


• 12.00 


12.00 


TOTAL REDUCTION 


,26.90 


95.43 


83.47 


62.41 



CURRENTLY ONE EQUIVALENCY - ONE AVERAGE TEACHEJ^'S SALARY = $15,000.00. 



. The table differentiates staff reductions due solely to declining 
enrollment from staff reductions dua to expenditure limitations. The 
latter necessitates adjustments such as closing buildings and ^increasing 
adult-pupil ratios by two for alternatives, A and B and by one for alter-?. . 
native .,C. Note that the first two figures in each column are student- 
adult ratios. The "R" column shows existing ratios. The remainder of 
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the figures show staff reduction based on full time equivalencies. Rows 
3 and 4 show staff reductions following an increase in student-adult 
ratios. Rows 5 and 6 show staff reductions due to enrollment decline. 
Row 7 shows staff reductions' following school closings (two schools for 
-plan A, one school for plan B and C). It is included as an example of 
a format developed by one Minnesota district. for displaying the implica- 
tix)ns of varying class size (adult-student ratios, in this particular 
district). * . 

Figures 17 and 18 are illustrations of staff reduction plans and 
anticipated retirements. 



FIGURE 17 



SAMPLE CHART SHO«NG STAFF REDUCTION PLANS 



LEVEL 


STAFF NOT RETURNING FOR 1974-75 




STAFF 
RETURNING 


DIFF'.;^Ei'€£ 
(Lcb& tlian 

Present 

Staff) 


1974-75 
PLANNED 
REDUCTIO^ 


r DED 
Sx.^F 
i REDUCT10> 


NEW 
STAFF 
I NEEDED ' 


Long 
Term 
Agree- 
ments 


Temporary 
Contracts 


Retire- 
ments 


Resig- 
nations 


Leave a 
for 

1974-75 


■ FRaM 
LEAVE 


ELEM- . 
EI^ARY 
TOTAL 




■•5 

- 10 




0 


0 


7 


2 


2 


2 


1 


4 


Kinder- 
garten 


2 










1 










primary 


' S 




2 


1 




1 










Inter- 
mediate 




1 




1 


1 


1 










Special , 




1 








1 










JUNIOR 
HIGH 


L.A.£ 

Ger/Eng 








1 

Couns. 


2 

S.S. 6 Art 


- 1 


5 


4 


0 


SENIOR 
HieH 


1 / 
P.E, (B) 


2 

S.S. fi 
For. Lang. 




1 

English 


1 

Libr» 


2 

i.ang/Arta 

fi ■ 
Tor. Lang. 


- 3 


3 


0 


0 



38 
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SAMPU CHART SBOVIMG PEOJICTED FACULTY RESIGRATIOBS AND/OR TEBMINATIOKS 

FUTURE 

• 1974-7S KETIREflEtrrS 



. TCACHZNC 
CATEGORY 


ESTIMATED 

REDUCTION FOR 7S-76 


LEAVES APPROVED 
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1 
















Prl n ci pal 
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1 
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V 2 







' Districts should be awa^ of the level of attrition due to resigna- 
tions , retirements, leaves and other similar personnel actions to antlcl- 
p^te how much of necessairy staff reduction can be acconq>llshed without 
actually laying off personnel. Anticipating retirements reqxiires age data 
on^st>aff. ^ - 

Other important data' about staff which districts need are the seniority 
of each teacher and a qualifications assessment-— what each teacher is 




teaching and is qualified to teach; certification statiis, degrees, and 
additional credits. This data is imp^ortant because of laws governing, 
"reducti,ons-in-force" in Minnesota. ' . . 

Districts must also try to anticipate the need for non-professional, 
supportive and administrative staff and to determine whether or not attri^ 
tion will be adequate to meet the reduced need for these positions in 
declining Enrollment districts. To do so, * districts may need to determine 
to what extent the number of workers needed in non-professional, supportive 
and adniinlstrative fields is related diir'ectly to the number of pupils.' 
Figure 19 is an illustration of the ratio between students and "supportive" 
staff (including clerical workers and nurses, but not other non- certifica- 
ted personnel such as custodians or food service workers) developed by 
one Minnesota district. A more complete analysis should include all non- 
certificated staff and administrative staff. 



FIGURE 19 . 

SAMPLF CHART SUOWING NUMBER OF SIUDENTS PER SUPPORTIVE STAFF MEMBER ' 



\p 
\o 

L \s 
E \l 

V Vr 

E \l 
L \o 

\n 


SLBP RESOURCE 


SLBP TUTORS 


3 

a 

ss 


1 


" 8 


PSYCHOLOGISTS 


SPEECH CLINICIANS 


MR RESOURCE 


CLERICAL 


CONSULTANTS 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


VOCAL MUSIC 


ELEMENTARY 


557 


650 


550 


950 




1290 


1114 


1300 


550 


, NA 


550 


1100 


JUNIOR HIGH 




630 


550 


1100 


375 


4378 


, 2^89 


a095 


.275 


NA 


NA 


* NA 


SENIOR HIGH 




1200 


825 


c 

2450 


350 


4874 


4854 


1226 


245 


1225 


NA 


NA 




























SECONDARY 
TOTAL 




920 


663 


1547 


367 


4626 


3084 


1150',^ 
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ANALYZING FACILITIES 

■f ■ 1 

An analysis of current and future facilities use and needs based on 
educational prograins and enrollment data Is important in planning for ' * 
declining enrolljaent. In many communities, declining enroi:'tnent will 
, result In unused building capacity. Analysis of facilities will help 
district^ determine how much extra space' will He available and the econo- 
mic and programmatic consiequences of alternative uses of the space. 

Districts with rapidly declining enrollment usually fac6 several 
altern^lrcs^y 1) reorganizing grade structure ta make best use of fepace 
(for example, using a K-r5-4-3 middle 'school .plan instead of the more com- 
mon K-6-3-3 plan); 2) closing schools that have become inefficient to run 
because of low enrollment; 3) changing school attendance boundaries; 
4) finding other uses — unrelated to public school programs — for excess 
space. Choosing any one of these alternatives may lead to additional 
expenditures as well as savings. 

Characteristics of Plant Facilities 

This section suggests steps in analyzing facilities.. The first 
step is to prepare an inventory of plant facilities to determine total 
capacity by grade level. Figures 20 and 21 are summaries of plant facil- 
ity inventories. These tables allow a quick comparison among facilities 
and suggest which buildings are of greatest value to the district in terms 
of physical characteristics such as site size, safety, etc. Of course, 
these tables require^ much back-up data. Districts may evaluate buildings 
according to standards 'from the Guide for Education Planning of School 
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EXAMPLE OF INVENTORY OF SCHOOL PLANT 



FIGURE 20 

FACILITIES CURREmV OPERATED BY SCHOOL DISTRICT B 



Building 

Elemoatary I 

Eleaentary II 

Elementary III 

Elemoatary IV 

Eleneatary V 

..Eleaentary VI 

Clcoontary VII 



Date Site 
of CoQ- Date of Size 
a true tl on Addltlona (Acres) 



£stlnatod Current 
Grades Maximum Earoll- 
Served Capacity awnt 



St>r* '>r High 



1909 



1952 



Elouentary VIII 1948 
Ji-n: ' High 1958 



1921 



1938 



1957 



1937 
1948 

'l937 
1949 
1967 

1954 



1939 
1054 



9.5 



1.7 



^•^ K-6 300' ' 279 Old, educationally obsolete, 

dinicult to maintain. 

b 

^•2 K-6 634 548 Economical, quality construction. 

Educationally good. 

217^ 146 Siaall, thorefore iaeXflclcnt, 

otherwise adequate, aeml-rural. 

b 

417 2S0 Excellent building. Addition 

has flexible pad format. 

K-6 550* 448 Older building, needs work. 

Inadequate sit. 

K-6 550* 472 Inadequate site. Original building 

i gone. Additions constitute adequate 

Tacility. 

6« 8 K-(» 450* 287 Kconomlcal, quail ty construction. 

A good school facility. 

6 K-C 525^* 454 Good facility. 

19.4 7-8 1,000* >• 1,386 A raodorn, functional facility. 

Excullcnt. 

4.6 9-12 2,240** 2,28C Sco text. 



^Estimated by school official. 



Estimated by writing team. 



FIGURE 21 

EXAMPLE OF INVENTORY OF SCHOOL PLANT FACILITIES IN SCHOOL DISTRICT A 



School 


Grades 


Site Size 
(Acrea) 


Date of 

Construction 


Dates of 
Addltioas 


Current 
Enrollment 
(10/1/75) 


Estimated 

Program 
Capaci ty 


1975-76 
Unused 
Program 

Capacity 


Elamoatary I 


. K-6 


10 


1952 


1061 


609 


650 


41 


Elementary II 


X-6 


5 


1921 


1947, 1952 


529 


550 


21 










1058 








Elementary III 


K-6 


15.2 


1969 




737 


675 


b 

(62) 


Elementary IV 


K-6 


14.9 


1956 


1961 


670 


650 


b 

(2J) 


Elementary V 


K-6 


5 


1926 


1942, 1948 


537 


550 


13 






c 




1953 








El«aeatary VI 


K-6 


90 


1967 




618 


675 


57 


Elementary VII 


K-6 


10 


1927 


1952, 1954 


499 


500 


1 










1953 








Junior High I 


7-9 


3.5 


1924 


1935 


625 


800 


175 


Junior High II 


7-9 


c 

90 


1959 




824 


1,000 


176 . 


Junior High III 


7-9 




1967 




884 


i;ioo 


216 


Senior High I 


10-12 


24 


1955 


1962 


1,357 


1,900 


543 


Senior High II 


10-12 


iiO" 


1970 




1,270 


1«500 


230 



Determined by Diatrict A admlniatratora on baaia of currr' instructional program desiga. 



Current enrollmaat excoeda estimated capacity. 
^Same ait«. 
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Buildings and Sites In Minnesota, published by the Stite Department of 
Education, Or, they may use citizen-staff committees to establish criteria 
for evaluating buildings; see the section on school closings for exanqples. 
In any case, the standards for evaluating btiildings should be explicit. 

The second step is to deduct the capacity of inadequate facilities 
from total initial capacity to determine the total usable space. The third 
step is to decide what, if any, remodeling is required to make facilities 
more appropriate for the district's educational program. The effect of 
remodeling on usable capacity must be calculated to determine total adjusted 
capacity. 

The fourth step is to chart the interaction of adjusted capacity with 
enrollment forecasts. Districts with declining enrollment will then be 
able to identify the extent of excess capacity. Figure 22 is an example 
of the interaction of plant facility capacity and enrollment in one 
Minnesota district. It shofws that this district will have so much unused 
capacity 1>y 1979-80 that school closings will be inevitable. 

FIGURE 22 

EXAMPLE OF INTERACTION OF PLANT FACILXTY CAPACITY AND ACTUAL AND 
FORECAST ENROLLMENT IN DISTRICT A, 1976-77 THROUGH 1980-81 

1970-77 li)77-7« 197K-79 ' 1979-80 1980-&1 



Forecast Unused Forecast Unused Forecast Unused Forecast Unused Fc recast Unused 
Fjtcilltlcs Capacity Knroll. Cap,^ Enroll* Cap,^ Knroll^ Cnp«** Enroll. Cap* Enroll. Cap* 

SlctientJiry 



(K-5) 


4,250 


3,902 


348 


3,679 


571 


3,413 


638 


3,149 


1,101 


2,939 


l.Zxl 


Junior liJgb 


2,900 


2,289 


611 


2,125 


775 


2,012 


888 


1,850 


1,050 


1,802 


1,098 


Senior i*i^h 


3,400 


2,582 


818 


2,496 


904 


2,350 


1,050 


2,307 


1,093 


2,142 


1,258 




10,550 


8,773 


1,777 


8,300 


2,2S0 


7,774 


2,776 


7,306 


244 


6,883 


3,66t 



'Total capacity sinus enrolltient. 
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In planning for future facilities, the cost of operation aS well • 
as nuxnbers of pupils and nuisbers of existing classrooms must be taken 
Into consideration. A final step in planning is to determine and report 
comparative operational costs for buildings in a district. Figure 23 
shows an approximate prorated annual operational coist for an elementary 
school in one Minnesota district. Note that maintenance of plant is 
excluded because maintenance activities could not be satisfactorily 
allocated to particular elementary attendance units in a one-year time 
frame • 



FIGURE 23 

EXAMPLE OF ANNUAL OPERATING COSTS OF AN ELQIENTARY SCHOOL 

Attandanco Ualt - School #9 



Oitetory of Budget Allocation 



Code 



Item 



EnrollBont K-6 
Pupil Units 

Building 



71 
71 



Per Pupil 



Allocation ' 


Allocatli 


$ 1,537.86 


$ 21.66 


4,042.85 


SS.94 


364.94 


5.14 


.00 


.00 


34,581.61 


487.06 


1,411.20 


19.88 


.00 


.00 


1,194.60 


16.83 


930.81 


13.11 


280.45 


3.95 


125.00 


1.76 


146.97 


2.07 


68.87 


.97 


39.05 


.55 


35.50 


.50 


1,154.46 


16.26 


. 00 


.00 


210.16 


2.96 


51.12 


.72 


58.22 


.82 


58.22 


.32 


39.76 


.56 


318.24 


4.48 


257.73 


3.63 


76.68 


1.08 


9.94 


.14 


6.39 


.09 


1,250.00 


17.60 


620.00 


8.73 


.00 


.00 


944. 54 


13.30 


.00 


.00 


192.00 


2.70 


343.64 


4.84 


51.83 


.73 


17.75 


.25 


2,947.90 


41.51 


905.96 


12.76 


52.54 


.74 


$54,326.79 


$765.17 



100 

210.12 
210.22 
210.31 
210.32 
210.41 
210.61 
210.62 
220.2 
230. 12 
230.2 
230.3 
230.4 
230.5 
230.6 
240.1 
240.2 
240.21 
24C.223 
240.23 
240.255 
240.3 
250.2 
410. 13 
410.2 
420.1 
420.2 
610.2 
630.1 
640.1 
640.2 
640.3 
640.4 
650.1 
' 650.2 
650.3 
800. 
1150.11 
1150.21 



AdMlnl e tra t Ion 

Eleaentary Principals 

Eleaentary Consultants 

JClndergarten Taachers 

EleflMntary Tkachers 

Librarian, ElecMntary 

Secretaries 

Typachers' Aides 

Elesentary Itoxts 

Library Books, Eleaentary 

X%rlodlccla - Nevapaperk 

Audlo-Vlaual 

Audlo-Vlauel Rental 

Llbrcry Supplies 

Other ficpensea - Library 

General Supplies 

Klndergerten Supplies 

Art Supplies 

Uuslc Supplies 

Fby. Ed. k Health Supplies 

Science Supplies 

Tists - £lementu7 

Trsvel 

Sslsry, Ifurse 

Sslsry, Non-I^f ess Ions 1 

Supplies 

H-STSl 

Sslsry, Cttstodlsn 
Fuel Oil 

Wster szxl Sevsge 

Xlectrldty 

Gss 

mephone 

Custodlsl Supplies 

Supplies, V!shlcle Operstlon 

Supplies, Caiii of Grounda 

Fixed Charged 

Salary, Svhm«> School Elcn. 

Suppllea, El^eentary 

TOTAL 
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In Figure 24, the elementary attendance units are ranked in order 
■ "-I 
of per pupil unit cost. These data are a ^ n-benefit input into a deci- 
sion about the economy of continued eltmentr r ^ ttendtoce unit operation. 

„ FIGURE 24 

EXAMPLE OP CCHPARATIVE OPERATIOHAL COSTS FOR ELEHENTARY SCHOOLS IN ONE MINNESOTA DISTRICT 



Pur Pupil Italt Total PiipH Vaita Enrollpanf 



Runk 


School 


Allocation 


- AllOCIltlOQ 


Porcon t 


K 




Total 


K 


1-^ 


Total 


Percent 


1 


School #1 


$1,353.50 


$37,897.88 


1.7 


0 


28 


28 


0 


28 


28 


.86 


2 


School #2 


1,009.91 


82,813.34 


3.6 


8 


74 


82 


15 


74 


89 


2.7 


3 


School #3 


899. 10 


76,423.82 


3.3 


4' 


81 


85 


8 


81 


89 


2.7 


4 


School #4 


851.84 


124,368. 79 


5.4 


11 


135 


146 


21 


135 


156 


4.8 


S 


School #5 


788.24 


141,884.06 


6.2 


15 


165 


180 


30 


165 


19S 


6.0 


6 


School #6 


786.09 


191,018. 74 


8.4 


12 


231 


243 


24 


231 


ZZi 


7.8 


7 


School #7 . 


779.22 


217,402.69 


•9.5 I'- 


23 


256 


279 


46 


256 


C^. 


9.3 


8 


School #8 


778.15 


262,338.03 


ll. 5 


24 


314 


338 


47 


314 


361 


11.1 


9 


School #9 


765.17 


54,326.79 


3.4 


0 


71 


71 


0 


71 


71 


2.2 


10 


School #10 


713.78 


456,180.81 


20.0 


52 


588 


640 


103 


588 


691 


21.3 


11 


School #11 


681.59 


393,277.25 


17.2 


41 


536 


577 


81 


536 


017 


19.1 


12 


School #12 


669.39 


246,335.91 


10.8 


25 


343 


368 


49 


343 


39k 


12.1 




TOTAL 


91,284,267.71 


100 


215 


2822 


3037 


434 


2823 


3246 


100 



BALANCING REVENUES AND EXPENDITURES - THE PROCESS 

Every Minnesota school district has to economize. Financial problems 
are especially acute in districts with declining Cxirolljnent. Even growing 
districts have to reduce ^spending becaii3e of levy limitations and inflation. 

Retrenchment requires developing and weighing alternative cost-saving 
plans. School administrators must decide who should be involved in this 
process, when they should be involved, and how much they should be involved. 
Of course, there are no "right" answers. The extent of community, staff, 
and board participation depends on the history of school-commutilty relations 
the "mood" of the community, and the natmre of decisions to be made. If 
closing a school is a possibility, community involvement is mote Important 
than if staff attrition constitutes all cost-saving. Teacher participation 
is crucial if cost-saving comes from staff or program reductions. In any ^ 
case, staff participation helps combat the morale pijoblems which seem to be 
an inevitable accompaniment to declining enrollment. This section sunmiari- 
^zes the observations of administrators in several districts vrtitch have had . 
to reduce spending and reviews the strategies for determining priorities 
developed by four districts. 

Administrators* Observations on Reducing' Spending 

Superintendents suggest that it is difficult to make program reduc- 
tions in the absence of a referendum attempt. Community and staff do not 
accept reductions unless the attempt to raise fimds by a levy referendum 
has failed. However, at least two districts contacted in planning this 
manual had made major budget reductions for several years in a row ^ 
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without a referendum atttempt. One of these districts will probably 
hold a referendum in the near future . 

Most districts which had already completed several years of retrench- 
ment foand that community and staff participation in setting priorities 
was essential, at least diiring "the first round." However, one district 
had made most of its decisions centrally. Citizens have remained active 
for several years in some districts. In others, cttizens have lost interest 
apparently beca'-'^e cost-saving options were so limited. Ijl either case, 
school administrators felt that they earned credibility by formally involve 
ing cosmnunity and staff in budget decisions. - 

Most districts have held public hearings on proposed budget cuts and 
on changes in educational programs; these hearings have preceded the b^ard 
meetings at which decisions were actually made. Whatever approach they 
have used to develop options, superintendents felt that they had a respon- 
siblLlty to develop and justify their own priorities fdr the school board 
cind community in addition to pr6v:J.jlng a list of choices. 

, ^^-^ 

Processes for Generating- Alternatives in Four Minnesota Districts ^ 

District A established a Study Committee for the Investigation of the 
Impact of Declining Enrollment. The committee's assignment was to make 
several alternative recommendations to the Board of Education about future 
school organization and need for school facilities. Representatives from - 
the P.T.A., civic groups, the teaching staff, the Board of Education, the 
city government and the non-public schools served on the committee, which 
met twice a month for nine months. The committee began by Identifying 
some basic assumptions about enrollment, revenue, staffing patterns, and 
school plant facilities use based on reviewing the type of data outlined 



In the previous sections of this manual. It then compiled a list of 

alternatives, with advantages and disadvantages of each. Figure 25 is 

the worksheet the committee Used to evaluate alternatives, 

1 



FIGURE 25 



5. 



8. 



WORKSHEET USED TO IDENTIFY ALTERNATIVES 

Metnbers _ GENERAL CLASSIFICATION 



. (Example: Better Plant Use) 



PROPOSED SOLUTION 



(Example: Close Schools) / 



/ 

ADVANTAGES DISADVANTAGES 



1- 1. 

2. 2. 

3- 1 3. 

^- ^ ■ 4. 



5. 



6. ^ ^ 6. 

7- 7. 



8. 
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Figure 26 is the con5)osite of alternatives derived from the 
worksheets* ^ . 



' FIGURE 26 
COHPOSITE OF ALTERNATIVES 
. Notes Included are items cited one or nora-times on workeheeta. 



SOLUTION 


ADVANTAGES 


DISADVANTAGES 


Cloiie elementary school (s) 


- Savinq of $200,000 each 

- B:etter use of building space 

- Hore flexible use of buildings 

" Elimination of undesirable factors 

- Better use of supportive staff 

- More flexible projram 

- Better use of services 

- Less maintenance costs 

- Possible source of income 

- Reorganization of learning programs 

- Use money to pay salaries 


- Roa£t inifciMl ol'ijectlon* fr?s Hii^hborsi 

- Finding use for, the building 

- Increased transportation of students 

- Loss .of facilities for neighborhood use 

- Problems of disposal of property 


Hold public hearings 


- Community support 

- Community involvement 


- Citizens will cite unhappy feelings 
*- Citizens may resist 


Jkjve sixth grade from 
elementary schools 


- Maintain optimum sized junior high 

schools 

- Economy in use of faciliti3s 

- Better curriculum offerings 

- Fewer elementary buildings needed 


- Age spread in junior high 

- Need for changed program 

- Staffing problems 

- Need for insorvice of staff 

- Bussing problems 

- Objection from parents 


Induce staff 

(increase ratio) 


- Reduction in expehdituros 


- Teacher insecurity 

- Less breadth of experience on staff 

- Less flexibility for program offerings 


Cooperate with other 
schools 


" Exchange more experienced teachers 
for less experienced - thus less 
cost 

- Would have a better mix of experience 
-* Revitalizing of staff 

- Save some teachers their jobs 


^ Difficulty in getting cooperation 

- Red tape for administrators 

- Resistance from teachers 


Provide teacher aides 


" Improve educational system 
- Improve standards of system 
" Give teachers assistance 


- Full time teachers may^ feel threatened 


Early retirement of 
staff 


- Teachers with less c-^niority 

- Lower coats 

- Better staff balance 


- Some teachers do not choose to retire 
early for personal reasons 



J 
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, SOLUTION 


ADVANTAGES 


DISADVANTAGES 


noduction of AdministrotivQ 
positions 


Saving in staffing costs 
- New pay scale 

~ Eliminate soaa positions which now 
e:iist 


- More job responsibilities for 

remaining administrators 

- Less experience in sons positions 


'£»iploy teachers part 
tine 


' Hore people. can be employed 

- Greater diversity in experience 

- Opportunity for inservicc 

~ Horo curriculun dovelopment 
Less scheduling problems 

- Create innovative organization 

- Sav- r=oney because of li&ss older 

teachers 


- Larger - "numbers"-' of teachers in 

system 

- Hore administrative work 

- Some personnel problems 


Look for Federal Grants 


- Utilization of , teaching skills 

- Consoinity programs 


- Difficult to obtain 

- Time and effort to seek 


Shared tine with pairochial 
schools 


- Save money 

- Utilization of skills 

- Better building utilization 

- Improved prograas 


- Problems in coordinating systems 

- Communication difficulties 


Reduce salaries 


' Only real impact on costs 




Prioritize class- 
A&Ababion oc jODS 
within district 






Cut extracurricular • 
(or outside support) 
programs 






Develop alternative 
schools 






Dicourage citizen 
education 
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Finally,- the committee narrowed the number of alternatives to 14, 



which were not mutually exclusive. The paragraphs quoted below are ex- 
cerpts from an analysis of the 14 alternatives. They are included here 
to illustrate a format for presenting alternatives and to show the detail^ 
ed level of analysis a citizens' group produced. 



\ 



\ 



\ 



\ 



EXCE31PT FKOti ALTERNATIVES REC(MIENDED BY 
DISTRICT "A"'S STUDY CCMIITTEE FOR THE INVESTIGATION 
OF THE IMPACT OF DECLINING ENROLMENT 



ALTERNATIVE 3 ; Close one elementary building following the 
1975-76 school year and another elementary building follow- 
\ ing the 1977-78 school year, while maintaining the K-6 or- 
' gaiiizational pattern. 

Consequences ; 

a«\ The effects of selecting this alternative would be simi- 
^\lar to those for Alternative 2, witli some additional 
factors. 

b. An additional consequence of great importance would be 
that enrollment in the junior high schools would fall 
approximately 570 students below the optimum of 2200. 

1) Per pupil overhead and instructional costs would 
increase. 

2) The enriched educational program presently in 
operation would be jeopardized. 

Comment ; Even with two buildings closed, the remaining 
elementary buildings would be functioning slightly (25 
students) below the optimimi size. 



ALTERNATIVE 4 ; Close one elementary building following the 
1975-76 school year and another elementary building follow- 
ing the 1976-77 school year. Relocate Grade 6 in the junior 
high buildings beginning with^the 1977-78 school year. 

Consequences ; 

a. The effects of this alternative would be similar to those 
for Alternatives 2 and 3, with some additional factors. 

b. An additional consequence of considerable importance is 
that the r^aining elementary buildings would be at opti- 
mum size as indicated in the section on standards. 

c. The junior high schools would be maintained at optimum 
size. ,^ 

51 
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df. The benefits of more highly specialized educational 
iEacllitles (practical arts, fine arts, physical edu- 
> cation^ science, media) would become available to 
Grade 6 students one year earlier than at present. 

e. A saving of approximately $200,000 would be in effect 
one year more than in Altemcf H-e :r . This relief 
would be in addition to the wi^uo at indicated for 
closing the first school. 

f . Relocation of Grade 6 studeats might cause certifica- 
tion problems for some teachers. 

g. A need, for extensive inservice activities would be 
generated. 

h. Selection of this alternative would necessitate an 
indepth study of the characteristics and educational 
needs of emerging adolescent age students, since add- 
ing Grade 6 to this level would very likely require 
extensive program changes to accommodate these younger 
students. (Prior to the preparation of this report, 
the Superintendent of Schools had already charged the 
Education Department with responsibility for conduct- 
ing such a study.) This study will also address itself 
to the effects of integrating Grade 6 students with 
older rather than younger students, which might caxise 
some concern. 

CcHmnents s 

a. The matter of per pupil units would need to be clari- 
fied for fiscal planning purposes. (Secondary pupils 
are considered 1.4 per pupil units.) This would not, 
however, reduce the total per pupil units' for revenue 
computation, and it might increase them, depending upon 
forthcoming decisions. * ' 

b. This alternative could nvOt be Implemented before a 
detailed proposal had been submitted to and approved by 
the State Department of Education. 

The school administration in District A also prepared three altema- 

tive plans for balancing the budget, plus a fiscal planning study, which 

examined the management, educational, and financial implications of the 

various alternatives. The paragraphs quoted below are excerpts from the 

statement of alternatives developed by District A's administrators. 



EXCERPT FROM ALTERNATIVES DEVELOPED 
BY DISTRICT "A"*S SCHOOL AIMINISTRATION 

ALTERNATIVE PLAN "C" t This plan would be a more gradual 
and moderate approach to the adjtistment process. A fairly 
substantial deficienfty of revenue would still exist in 1980. ^ 

/ ' J 
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. If this process were to be followedr^ further review 
• would be necessary/ duting 1977-78 to plan for additional 
adjustment, unless some form of financial relief should 
become available to change the outlook. In other words, 
the presumption under this plan is that the Revenue Assump- 
. , ^ tions are low. 

«• "■ . * 

The adjustment schedule would be: 

1976- 77 - Increase adult/student ratio by one. 

Closer one elementary building. ^ 

1977- 78 - Increase adult/student ratio by one. 

Close one elementary building. 

1978- 79 - Close one elementary building. 

1979- 80 - Adjust to eiurollment level. 

CONCLUSION ; There is no magic formula in this adjustment 
process, but since we are dealing in monetary terms, it* 
can be reduced to a simple formula in temns of dollars, 
to pay for staff, facilities, services, and materials. 

Since 87 percent of the General Fund Budget is devote3 
to salaries for teacheris, clerks, custodians, bus drivers, 
and other personnel, it follows that the major impact of 
the adjustment will come in thif^ area. When you close a 
building, « you affect staff as well as utilities and other 
costs; when you change the adult /student ratio, you affect 
staff. It will be a very painful process, not only for 
those who will be dire'trtly affected, but also for those 
whose workload will be increased as a result. 

In 1976-7J7, the reductions would be approximately as follows: 
Plan "A" - 95.43 total, including teachers, administrators^ 

custodians, clerks, cooks, etc. 
Plan "B" - 83.47 
- Plan "C" - 62.41 

Figure 27 shows the financial consequence of ^each alternative. 

. FIGURE 27 

ILLUSTRATION OF FINANCIAL CONSEQUENCES OF 
^ THREE ALTERNATIVE BUDGET REDUCTION PLANS 

Projected General Fund Balance on June 30, 1976 to 1980 



6/30/76 
6/30/77 
6/30/78 
6/30/79 . 
6/30/80 . 



Plan "A" 
$670,829 
484,043 
455,078 
489,771 
446,998 



Plan "B" 
$670,829 
> 162,143 
(130,422) 
(169,229) 
(243,002) 



Plan "C" 
$670,829 
(44,857) 
(555,42?) 
(809,229) 
(987,002) 
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The paragraphs below are from District A's Fiscal Planning Study. 



This excerpt and the preceding one are Included as an example of how one 
district organized, analyzed and presented alternatives to the School 
Board. J \ 

EXCERPT FROM DISTRICT A'S FISCAL FLAMING STUDY 

* Management and Educational Consequences ; The Fiscal Plan- 
ning Study Identifies two primary actions which If adopted 
over a period of years will establish an appropriate rela- 
tionship between revenue and expenditures in the General 
Fund* These primary actions are increasing the adult 
workers-student ratio and the closing of school buildings. 
It is expected that: these actions will result in manage- 
ment and educational consequences. " 

General Consequences ; 

a. The closing of each elementary building under the 
present cost estimates will result in an expenditure 
reduction in the general fund of approximately' $225,000 
each succeeding year for personnel and oper^itional costs. 

b. Increasing the adult-student ratio will result in increases 
in Instructional group sizes (class) which in tiurn will 
reduce tl>e total number of adult workers needed to opera- 
tionalize the educational program and services. 

Specific Consequences ; 
a. Closing of buildings 

1) The reduction of personnel expenditures resulting from 
closing of buildings does not include teachers since 
relocation of students^ does not reduce the need for them. 

2) The closing of buildings almost elimliiates the need for 
administrative, supportive, and service staff formally 

* utilized in that building (i.e., media, cafeteria). 

3) The closing of buildings will ..mean the relocation of 
approximately 500 pupils per building. 

4) The 'closing of elementary buildings brings Into reality 
th^ "Optimum-Sized Building" recommendations made by 
District A's Study Gommlttee. That size was. identified 
as iOO to 600 students. 

5) • Uith present junior high school enrollments declining 
and shortly falling below the recommended 1050-115Q 
optimum size, the closing of elementary b.uildings makes 
possible future relocation of elementary pupils to 
Junior high buildings. \^ 

6) The blosing of elementary buildings creates the problem 
of 'Jwhich ones." ^ \ 

7) The closing of elementary school buildings will cause a 
careful reexamination of pupil transportation. The 



costs, however, of any Increases will have very 
little effect on general fund expenditures. 

8) The closing of elementary schools will cause the 
need for property disposal. 

9) The closing of elementary buildings is a necessary 
"X . ^ action because of fewer pupils irrespective of 

financial savings, 
b. Increasing Adult-Student Ratio ' 

Since 87% of the general fund expenditures are related 
to personnel costs and since almost all revenue sources 
are based on the nuinbers of pupils enrolled, the rela- 
tionship between instructional, supportive, and clerical 
staff and the numbers of pupils enrolled is a basic de- 
terminer in fiscal planning. 

1) Increasing the adult-student ratio would result in an 
. overall reduction of staff equivalencies. Closing 

buildings would add to this reduction of approximately 
twelve equivalencies per building. 

2) Making class groups somewhat larger reduces the need 
for regular teaching stations, thus making it neces- 
sajry to close buildings. 

3) Any spaces not used for reg'ular instructional uses 
will be modified into special uses, i.e., elementary 
science lab. 

4) There will be need for extensive study of the educa- 
tional organization and program at the middle school 
years (5-6-7-8-9). A study has been activated by the 
Superintendent of Schools. ' 

District A's Board of Education reviewed both the community committee's 
alternatives and the school administration's plans in reaching its deci- 
sion. Administrators from District A felt that their process worked well 
and that staff and community developed a good understanding of the district's 
situation. 

School District B a,sed a very elaborate process to generate alterna- 
tives during its first year of budget cutting. The first step was to 
invite staff members and citizens to submit ideas for both program reduction 
and expansion. Citizens responded on a tear-off card attached to a school 
newsletter mailed to every home in the district. A "cut-growth" list was 
developed and sidsmitted to a Budget Review Committee composed of adminis- 
trators, teachers and P.T.A. Council representatives from each building. 



The committee had a target figure for nefcessary budget reductions 
based on budget forecasts. 

After the committee had compiled a "master list", the district held 
an open public forum for discussion of items on the list. Then the list 
was refined and distributed once more for staff and community conment 
before the School Board reached a decision. 

District "B" felt that its process was time consuming and led to 
divisiveness in the school organization; everyone suggested that the "other 
guy's" program be cut. On the positive side, staff understanding of the 
district's problems increased. And staff morale stayed relatively high, 
since the process precluded "second-guessing" about what was to be cut. 
District B- eventually changed the process. The administration still 
solicits s,;'?gestions; it distributes the list to individual schools. Then, 
i tells .ach school how much to cut, based on "across the board" percen- 
tages. Decisicus about what to cut are made at the building level, though 
d/ ^ eric i r-w-'.de services must also take a percentage cut. The main advan- 
tage or this method is that it consumes less time tjian the more complex 
process. Its disadvantages are that schools get lui^ther apart program- 
matically and that, according to the superintendent, some "bad decisions" 
are made. In retrospect. District B feels that the process it used the 
first time around was necessary to build support for the administration 
and to educate staff and commuility about district problems. 

Districts "C" and "D" — whose cost saving plan (described in the next 
section) involves inter-district staff sharing—emphasized staff participa- 
tion. The districts planned numerous in-service staff meetings and estab- 
lished many inter-district staff committees to plan more efficient use of 



staff and facilities. After staff -sharing was successfully underwajr, 
the cooperating districts began a series of public hearings to solicit 
ideas on additional ways to cooperate. The hearings have preceded the 

target date for beginning new cooperative ventures by almost two years. 

% 

Districts "C" and "D" feel that time spent in staff training and with 
staff committees has been the basis for their successful staff-sharing, 
cost-saving plan. 
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BALANCING REVENUES AND EXPENDITURES - THE PRODUCT 

This section describes what several declining enrollment districts 
have done to balance their budgets. Since judgments about .educational 
quality are subjectrlve, it is hard to assess the impact of the adjustments 
discussed here on various school districts. Some responses to declining 
eiurollment have a much greater impact on instruction and pupil services 
than others; some adjustments have major intact in one district, relatively 
little in another. This section makes no attempt to evaluate the iii5)act 
of typical budget cuts on school programs. It does include a few suggestions 
from school administrators for maintaining educational opportunity in spite 
of budget limitations. 

Typical Budget Reductions 

Most districts have made partial cuts in many programs rather than 
eliminating one or two programs completely. Budget reductions have typically 
occurred in the following areas: 

- supplies 

- transportation for extra-curricular activities and field trips 

- daily student transportation 

- intra and extramiural sports 

- extra-curricular programs 

- curriculum developiiient and consultation 

- staff travel 

- staff development 

- elementary art> Jiuslc^ physical education, counseling, and library 
services 



• - administrative working time 

- administrative services 

- non-certificated staff (aides, clerks, nurses, etc.) 

" foreign language and other relatively low demand curricular courses 

- secondary art and music offerings 

- capital improvements 

- maintenance 

Most districts with rapidly declining enrollments have found that 
savings from reductions in the areas listed above are not sufficient to 
balance the school budget. Their major savings have come from increasing 
class size and from closing school buildings. The Latter, of course, is 
an extremely difficult job; it is discussed in more detail in the sectloa 
on closing a building. 

Strategies for Maintaining Educational Programs 

Some district z have reorganized grade levels or changed school bounda- 
ries to avoid closing a school or to make more efficient use of space. One 
district whose elementary population has stabilized, but whose junior high 
population is declining, may move sixth graders into the junior high. 
Another is exploring these four alternatives: 

K-5-3-4 (a 3 year middle school and 4 year high school) 

K-6-2-4 (a 4 year high school) 

K-6-2-2-2 (a 2 campus senior high) 

K-4-4-4 (a 4 year middle school and 4 year high school) 
One rural elementary school with 100 children and 5 teachers has been 
reorganized on a team teaching basis as an alternative to combination 
classes (i.e., one teacher, in a self-contained room, with first and second 

;'■ 
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graders). Elementary teachers identify theit preferred subjects and 

specialize in teaching and developing materials for" that subject. One 

tr :er, for example, teaches all fourth, fifth and sixth grade social 
studies; another teaches primary reading. ITiis approach, according to 
the superintendent, has improved teacher morale, allowed greater flexi- 
bility in meeting student needs, and made adjustment to fluctuating en- 
rollments easier. 

Several districts employ part time teachers to maintain curriculum 
breadth. Some of these teachers work part t:^jiie for the whole year; some 
work part time for a semester to offer a specialized course. A few 
districts have switched from a semester to a trimester plan at the second- 
ary level to maintain broad course offerir^gs. 

One dJ.strict contacted for this manual allows two teachers "o "split" 
a full tittle teaching assignmert. The plan preserves jobs and brj-ngs a 
wider iauge of ski.lls to the district. If experienced teachers share jobs 
v^th inexperienced teacher^, staff costs can be reduced. 

Tc70 small rural school districts in Minnesota share seven. st:»ff members, 
including che. superintendent. The purpose Is to Tiiaintain curricur^m offer- 
ings and cvdministrative leadership without losing local identity. The kin- 
dergarten teachcXj for example, teaches Monday, Wednesday and Friday in^on% 
district; Tuesday and Thursday in the other district for nine weeks. The 
next nine weeks, she reverses the schedule. A librarian works mornings in 
one district, afternoons in the other. Her aide vorks on the opposite 
schedule, but the two overlap for about an hour eaclx day so that the teacher 
can give direction to ;:he aide. 

A home economics and an English teacher each teach 7th and 8th grade 
classes in each district. They also offer a senior high elective course at 
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one district's senior high in one year, at the other district's senior 

year. Each of the "shared" teachers is affiliated with a 

"host" district and gets a full paycheck from that district. 

These two districts also move students from one district to the other 
for 9 week courses which meet for 2 hours at a time. During the coming 
year, these districts will consider placing students from grades 10, 11 and 
12 in one district's high school; 7th, 8th and 9th graders in the other. 

The advantages of cooperative staffing for program availabilitj^must 
be weighed against the increase in transportation costs for pupils and for 
staff and the possible reduction in actual instructional services because 
of travel time* 

Many districts send students to regional vocational centers. In the 
near future, districts may consider developing regional centers for other 
course offerings and services that cannot be provided efficiently— or at 
all — locally. 

A minority of the siqierintendents who participated in planning this 
manual believe that school district consoUdation should be included as a 
cost-saving option. The opposition of the majority to consolidation is 
based primarily on loss of community identity. In the next few years, 
districts will be weighing the advantages of maintaining school- community 
identity against the disadvantages of providing fewer courses and support 
services for children. The Minnesota State Department of Education is 
currently preparing a technical assistance manual -on school reorganization 
and consolidation. It will be available in September, 1976. 
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CLOSING A SCHOOL 



According to Minnesota superintendents, there is no easy way to 
close a school. The superintendents used phrases like "a sense of 
community", "canmixniity pride", and "local identity" to describe the emo- 
tional attachments which make school closings so difficult. Fears about 
school closings are common even in relatively transient suburban areas; 
in stable rural areas, where a school is a major social and economic 
resource, the problem is even greater. 

But most districts, faced with major financial problems due to declin- 
ing enrollxaent have had to close at least one building. In the future, 
many more Minnesota districts will have to decide whether or not it is 
practical and wise to operate schools with low enrollment, high per pupil 
costs, and limited educational opportunities for children. In other words ^ 
is it better to curtail programs and course off^^rings or to close a school?^ 
This section gives some examples of criteria to be xised in school c3-osings 
and some general recommendations on developing community and staff support. 

Advice from Minnesota Superintendents 

Minnesota superintendents whose districts had already closed a school 
observed that: 

- The process requires at least two years of advance planning. 

- All concerned community members should have a chance to voice 
opinions and make recommendations. 

- The decision should be based on objective data such as a) enroll- 
ment projections; b) cost per child of operating the building; 

c) probable savings; d) results of facilities analysis; and on 
subjective judgments about staff unity and strength of community 
ties to the school. 
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Cost-savings from closing a building are not as great as expected 
the first year and so must be examined In three to five year 
perspective* 

Early participation by teachers and^ principals and especially by 
the unofficial "leaders" In a building is the key to relatively 
smooth school closings; joint staff meetings between "sending" 
and "receiving"- schools are -Important. . _ 

The issue of what to do with the facility should be discussed 
separately from the school closing Itself. 

Definition of new boundary lines is Important. 

The actual school closing should take place as soon as possible 
after a decision has been made. 

The superintendent and board should be jointly and publicly com- 
mitted to a school closing decision so that there is no later 
appeal to one or the other. 

Establishing Criteria for School Closings 

If there is a choice about which of several schools to close, a citi- 
zens* committee may establish criteria for school closings. 

Figure 28 lists some common assignments for a citizens' committee es- 
tablished to study school closings. It is from a report of the Educational 
Facilities Laboratory entitled Fewer Pup lis /Surplus Space , May, 1974, a 
document which contains useful advice on projecting enrollments as well as 
on closing schools. 
t' 

FIGURE 28 

COMMON ASSIGNMENTS FOR CITIZENS' COMMITTEE ON SCHOOL CLOSINGS 

1. a. Project enrollments (although this seems 

more appropriate for a technical staff). 

b. Visit the schools. 

c. Determine capacity and rate schools. 

2. a. Set up criteria for closing any school. 

b. Recommend which schools should be closed. 

c. Report on savings from and any added costs 
of closing. 

d. Establish a priority for closing. 

3. a. Recommend subsequent uses. 

b. Find possible takers. 

c. Search out legal constraints. 



The next few pages provlda a detailed example of criteria for analy- 
zing elementary schools developed by a Committee for Development of 
Weighted School Closing Criteria in one Minnesota district. The system 
they established is as follows. 



A. Student, Staff and Community Factors 

~ — Weight 

Displacement of Students '10 

Educational Program 7 

Anticipated Attendance Area Growth 7 

Community Use and Support of School 6 

Staff Displacement and Disrtq)tion 5 

School/Neighborhood Geographic Relationship 5 

Proximity to Secondary Schools 5 

Historical Value of Location 1 

B. Physical Facilities Factors 

Special Supportive Facilities 9 

Classroom Facilities 7 

Life Safety of Building 7 

Site Size and Condition 7 

Building Capacity 6 

Building Condition 6 

Adaptability to Remodeling and Expansion 6 

School Site Location 4 

C. Financial Factors 

Maintenance Cost/Square Foot 6 

Operation Cost/Square Foot 4 

Transportation Co5t/Pupil 4 

Fixed Costs/Piq)il 3 

Mothballing Costs 3 

Alternate Use as District Facility 3 



To identify the particular building to be closed, the committee 
suggests that a five point rating scale be used in applying each 
of the weighted criteria to each of the existing elementary school 
buildings. Application of the rating scale is diagrammed below: 

1 2,3 4 5 

I ' —i 1 1 

^ — ^ 

criteria indicates close school criteria indicates keep school open 
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Multiplying the criteria weight times the assigned rating will 
jrleld products which, when summed, will Indicate that the school 
to be closed is the school with the least sum. 

Further definition 

A, Student, Staff and Community 

!• Displacement of Students - the number of students displaced 
by building closing, the "ripple effect," perimeter versus 
centralized building closing. 

2. Educational Program - the existing educational program is 

to be evaluated through a conference between the administra- 
tors- applying, the criteria with each building principal and 
representative staff. 

3. Anticipated Attendance Area Growth - the potential growth in 
numbers of students in a particular area as judged by the 
amount of undeveloped land, current soning, area's current 
and future types of housing, population characteristics, 
remaining schools' ability to accommodate growth or continued 
decline. 

4. Community Use and Support of School - the amount of use of 
the school facility by the community, demonstrated parent 
interest and involvement in school activities, community 
efforts in school projects, PTO/PTA involvement, etc. 

5. Staff Displacement and Disruption - the number of relocations 
and amount of disruption of staff in closed building, the 
stability and longevity of building faculty.. 

6. School/Neighborhood Geographic Relationship - the physical 
makexip of the attendance area, accommodation of "natural" 
neighborhoods, neighborhood school concept, the school tradi- 
tion and school "family" feeling, consideration of eventual 
closing of another elementary building. 

7. Proximity to Secondary Schools - closeness to secondary schools 
for shairing of facilities, secondary students assisting at 
elementary level. 

8. Historical Value of Location - the school's proximity to or 
location in historical setting, access to historical sites. 

B. Physical Facilities Factors 

1. Special Sttpportive Facilities - the number, size and adequacy 
of special facilities such as physical education stations, 
music and reading rooms, resource centers, teacher work rooms, 
lunchroom facilities, etc. Also, carpenter shop, storage space 
and other special non-instruction related facilities. 



.2, Classroom Facilities - features of classrooms such as 

size, heating, lighting, appearance, arrangement, "comfort," 
etc. 

3. Life Safety of Building - fire safety, conformance to present 
and future code regulations (electrical, fire, ventilation 
and handicapped), type of constriiction, single versus multi- 
ple story building, etc. \ 

4. Site Size and Condition - the size of school site, maintenance 
needed on site (lawns, sidewalks, parking lot, playground 
facilities, etc.) \ 

5. B uilding Capacity - consideration of building capacities as 
related to projected short-term and long-teija enrollment pro- 
jections and enroTlmerit/capacity -analyses. .-.\ . 

6. Building Condition - the age and future useful\ife, planned 
building improvements, short-range and long-range maintenance 
requirements . \ 

\ 

7. Adaptability to Remodeling and Expansion - the ease\with which 
a building can be remodeled or expanded to accommodate changing 
educational program requirements. 

8» School Site Location - access to school, location relative to 
highways, bridges, creeks, residential vc^^us non-residential 
setting. 

C. Financial Factors 

!• Maintenance Cost/Square Foot - custodial/maintenance salaries, 
maintenance supplies, snow and refuse removal, security, main- 
tenance equipment. 

2. Operation Cost/S- uar<" Foot - electricity, gas, water /sevrer-^ 
and telephone. 

3» Transportation Cost/Pupil - the total cost of transportation 
per elementary student assuming each of the different schools 
were tobe closed. 

^» Fixed Costs/Pupil - the fixed instructional salaries other 
than classroom teachers on a per pupil basis by building. 

5- "Mothballing" Costs - the costs of mothballing a building 

(utilities to be maintained, site maintenance, boarding win- 
dows, security, etc.) 

6. Alternate Use as District Facility - the use of closed build-- 
• ing as district warehouse, office area; portions of building 
used (physical education stations, resource centers, etc.) 
while classrooms closed, etc. 
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After the Board of Education had approved the system, the data were 
collected, criteria applied, and composite weighted scores for each 
building were prepared. The school with the lowest composite score was 
closed. 

^ less complex example of criteria for selecting a school building 
to be closed developed by a citizens' committee in another Minnesota dis- 
trict is included here. 

1. Closing a building that can be recycled— feasibility for resale, 
lease, alternative use, rezoning. . 

2. Closing a building because of facility condition— age, flexibil- 
ity, renovation need. 

3. Cldslng a building oir\Vt:he basis of preisent/capacity enrollments- 
numbers of students ei^olled compared to capacity of building 

4. Closing a school on the basis of comparative" academic p^-ograms. 
Some school buildings in the district may have academic^ strengths 
which have been developed in a period of time and may have advan- 
tages because of their uniq/Ue location (in nature area). 

5. CloiSing a school because ofVgeographic location— population den- 
sity, major physical barriers, transportation. 

6. Closing a building on the bas^s of cost of energy expended per 
square foot for the last five (5) years. 

7. Closing a school on the basis of a numerical rating of each ele- 
mentary building in determining its value as an efficient and 



effective educational facility. 
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8. Closing a school on the basis of predictive population factors- 
business developments, multiple housing, population -^ooms. 

?. Closing a school on the basis of future alternative school pro- 
grams—integrated elementary and junior high programs;. 

10. Closing a school on the basis of community acceptance — need for 
considerable communication and interaction on a planned basis. 

11. Closing a building on the basis of site desirability — size of 
recreational areas. 



Involving Boards Staffs and Community 

. The following few pages about widespread involvement in school 
closings are from a Report of the Illinois Task Force on Declining 
Enrollments lii the Puiblic Schools (December, 1975, pg, 38-43), 

/or more information on the same topic (including a school closing 
checklist and<a survey to study the closing of a small elementary school), 
see the American Association of School Administrator's Executive H^dbook 
(Series #2) titled Declining Enrollment; What to Do (1974). 
Groups to Involve 

1# School Board ; As the policy makers for the school 
district, the school board should be as aware of the 
issues and as active as the administrators in invol- 
ving the community in the identification and solution 
of the problems associated with declining enrollments 
and surplus space, 

2, School Personnel ! At the time the school board and - 
administrator are prepared to involve the community, 
school personnel including principals, teachers, 
teacher-aides, and students should simultaneously be 
made aware of' facility issues through direct communi- 
cation and be invited to participate in the problem- 
solving process, ^ 

3. Citizens' Committees ; One way to involve interested 
citizens is to have them serve oii an advisor*/ council, 
citizens' committee, or task force to assist in study- 
ing the problem, collectings important data (possibly 
through community surveys), disseminating information 
to the community, and making recommendations for the 
school closures. One important factor is that any ^ 
citizens' committee dealing with school closure must be 
representative of the major groups in the district. 
Those districts who use oiay citizens from the atten- 
dance area of the school should not be surprised to find ' 
a unanimous citizens' committee report recommending* 
keeping the school open forever. The more narrow the 
comniittee make-up, the more limited the options considered. 

Part of the administrator's responsibility is to build 
public confidence that all rjajor issues relating to school 
closures have been carefully thought out and adequately 
covered, i.e., street crossing hazards; busing costs and ^ 
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new routes; preservation of the neighborhood school; 
decline in property values; future care and use of 
the closed facility; statxis of school personnel, and 
others. 

If the community feels that the situation is in 
capable hands (especially if the citizens themselves 
are involved), an administrator will be faced with 
far less trouble and fewer complaints. Thus, the 
administrator ought to keep the public informed and 
involved as different phases are begun and completed. 

4. Outside Consultants ; Outside consultant can be very 
helpful to the local board. They should be selected 
for competency, objectivity, and ability to build 
trust. Tlieir study should be thorough with excellent 
docimientatlon, charts, media, etc., for effective 
communication to the various concerned groins. 

Public Hearings 

Rather than just one public hearing, the school district 
should consider having a mmiber in order to be representa- 
tive and effective. School closure is a process, not a 
one-shot attempt, and thus public hearings should corres- 
pond to the various phases of school closing. Task force 
members have identified a nimiber of recommended procedures 
pertaining to public hearings. They are: 

1. Usually it is unwise for a board to vote on a school 
closure issue the same night as the public hearing. 

2. The public hearing must avoid the appearance/ of hasty 
decisions. The relationship between loss In enroll- 
ment and fiscal problems needs much public consideration 
prior to and with the issues of school closing. 

3. The seqiience of the agenda at the public hear^V:^ is iiih- 
portant. Task forc& menibere recoomend the fs*!^ Toving 
procedures: First, there should be the pres^Cif ation 
of research and findings by Che coeisultaat and/or study 
group with the specific recoxmnendatlons. Second, the 
si^erintendent of schools should present a specific 
written recommenclatlon on the school closure. Third, 
the board president should open up the hearing for cltJ.- 
zen participation. Fourth, the board, superintendent, 
and staff sh-mld respond to appropriate citizen concerns 
in an tmemotlo^ial, objective and dignified manner. Fifth 
the board president should then open up the discussion 

of the recommendations to the board of education. Sixth, 
in this or a stib sequent meeting, as determined by the 
board, a board member will make a specific motion to: 
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a. , dissolve the attendance area of the school to be 

closed by a fixed date; 

b. have the given school be peraanently closed as 
an educational facility by a f ixedj»^^date; 

c. approve recommendation to reassigtiS^txidents from 
the closed school to new attendance areas; 

d. authorize the superintendent of schools to take 
pre limin ary steps to lease or sell school property. 

Seventh, there should be a vote by the board of educa- 
tion on the superintendent's recommendation. 

The Interests and Concerns of Various School Groups 

The major concern in school building closings has to be 
the people involved — parents, teachers, principals, chil- 
dren, and board of education. All have contributed in the 
past, and all have a stake /in the future. Each has inter- 
ests to protect, but each has concerns for the well-being 
of the children and the community as well. 

la Parents ; The staunchest school supporter and most 
zealous educational advocate is the parent who may 
have spent years building a good reputation in the 
local schools. Often a parent has, ov^^r the years, 
carved out a sphere of infliience and general accept- 
ance for his or her school-age children and has expend- 
ed personal resources at P.T.A. fractions and other 
school activities. The parent has volunteered in the 
classroom, headed up after-school activity clubs, and 
has invested time and effort while simultaneously meet- 
ing a variety of psychological-emotional needs. 

When parents view local school closings, they see the 
threat of losing this personal Investment and having to 
begin all over again in the process of building reputa- 
tion. Influence and acceptance in a new school. 

2. Teachers ; Just as parents are motivatied by personal 
needs, ^o are teachers.^ Teachers may resist a school 
closing because of the possibility of a loss of job. 
For those teachers who will be transferred to other 
buildings, it will mean that they will have to ri?.e<?tab- 
llsh themselves in a new setting. They will h0 'Cto^c^:eTned 
about their acceptance by a new neighborhood^ ^he ex- 
isting ;faciilty, and probably by a new principal.. 

Children : Children are affected by school clo£ y.xigs in 
mai^r ways. Like their parents and teachers, they will 
be appfehenisive of the changes they will meet J.n the new 
buildin<>, the possibility of a new principal, the unknown 
teachers, and the "already-there" children • Experience 
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has shown that children generally adjust readily to 
new situations and most will do so in a new school. 
Building principals of the receiving and phased-out 
buildings are in the best position to alleviate 
students' concerns. 

4. Principals ; Principals and other administrators are 
not always in full support of a school closing. Prin- 
cipals may be losing all or part of a staff with whom 
they have developed a working rapport, a staff which 
recognizes and acknowledges their sense of priorities 
in curriculum, building behavior, and instructional 
style « In effect^ they run the risk of having to 
create once again a reputation should they be transfer^ 
red to a new school with a new staff of teachers • One 
effective way to help the principal alleviate concern is 
for the board of education to have a policy that, should 
another administrative position not be open and the prin- 
cipal is assigned to a teaching position, the individual 
will be given the first opportunity to take a new admin- 
istrative position if he or sh!^ desires to return to such 
a post. 

5. Board of. Education ; Board members expend considerable 
energies protecting the leadership positions they have 
built: as elected public officials. There is always th^ 
possibility of having a well-established school board 
reputation as well as reelection possibilities shattered 
due to the "emotions and conflicts surrounding the plan- 
ning aind management of school closings. 

6. Community ; Clositig a school is a much more difficult 
community relations problem than building and opening one. 
A proposal for closure usually brings out vestnd interests 
and hostilities. When citizens learn that their school 
district is considering closing one of its facilities, the 
implication is retrenchment, future trouble, a declining 
neighborhood, and more. In a« rural area especiallv, 
school closure signifies the decline of the community and 
its culture. 

If school districts decide to close some of their facili- 
ties, new boundaries will have to be developed. With 
these changes, students may be mixed with other students 
from a very different social, economic, and ethnic back- 
ground. - For many individuals, this integration of persons 
will cause stress and tension as values and behavior con- 
flict. Deep seated resentments may develop if an adminis- 
trator does not handle nhe situation very carefully. Such 
feelings will usually not be discussed openly by the com- 
munity since it seems inappropriate and "un-American" to 
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differentiate among people. But, an administrator 
must be aware of such possible attitudes and hostil- 
ities and perhaps will decide that the best way to 
handle the situation is to bring such feelings into 
the open so they can be overcome through honest and 
open discussion. 

In addition, if administrators and school boards begin 
to "cut" expenses and consider school closings, parents 
often react with the feeling that "the district is more 
interested in fiscal concerns than the students and 
their education." As a result, school administrators 
must continue to stress that in order to maintain the 
high level of educational quality In a time of infla- 
tion and declining enrollments certain expenses must 
be cut. A case needs to be made that quality education 
and fiscal stability are mutually compatible, rather 
than mutually exclusive. 
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REFERENDUMS AND COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 

Suggestions for planning ref erendums and for community involvement 
are considered in one section because preparing for a referendimi requires 
so much community participation and awareness. The sections on school 
closings and on developing economies in the system contain more ideas for 
community involvement. Another good source on this topic is the AASA 
Executive Handbook (Series #2) Declining Enrollment; What to Do .' 

Making Data Public 

A referendum requires a major public information effort. As one 
Minneso*-". superintendent put it, planning for a referendum means giving 
citizens a "mini-course in school finance." In addition to providing 
basic information about the school district's enrollment and financial 
situation, most districts have prepared simple publications and overheads 
containing data on comparability of the district with others of similar 
size and in similar regions, costs. of specific programs, and historical 
trends in the district. 

For public information purposes, most comparisons show the school 
district's rank on factors such as: 

- staff per 100 students 

- average class size 

e 

- net current expe.,Jiture per pupil unit for instruction 

- administrators/1000 students 

- dollar expenditures per pupil unit 

- dollar expenditures for salaries 
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- percent net current tixpend^.ture for salaries 

- mills — totaJ scliool tax Itvy 

- ratio of coacliers to adminiotratorj 

- ratio oi teachers to noia-classr :om professionals 

Unit cost data published by districts includes: 1) cost of non-mandated 
programs (elementary physical education, for example); 2) cost of supple- 
mental pay (for coaches, class advisors, building chairmen, etc.); and in 
some cases, 3) salary information. The more "open" the school district 
is about program costs, the better. 

Some districts also publish interpretive data and historical trends 
in finance, enrollment, and staffing patterns to highlight current dis- 
trict problems. One system, for example, compared teaching staff config- 
urations (percent at step 1 and at step 12) in 1970-71 and 1974-75. This 
district — and others — also published a specific list of budget and staff 
reductions which had been made during the period preceding the referendum. 

Developing Support and Using Media 

! In preparing for a referendum one Minnesota district asked for volun- 
teers to serve on a School Information Volunteer Committee. (The superin- 
tendent advised against "hand-picking" a '*blue ribbon" committee because 
citizens resent having "bankers and doctors" tell them what to do.) 

School staff spent a great deal of time telling the committee about 
the financial needs of the district and the alternatives to a referendum. 
The twenty-six committee members, plus the school administrators, gradually 
developed into an informal "speaker's bureau", speaking to service clubs, 
civic groups, and coffee parties. The committee also recruited neighborhood 
helpers to launcli a door-to-door information campaign. 
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The school district and the committee made a special effort to 
reach retired people and to remind them that their taxes were "frozen." 
Senior citizens visited the public schools as luncheon guests; students, 
staff, and volunteers visited senior citizens' centers. 

School staff prepared two sets of questions: one for School Board 
members to answer (on tape for radio use); the other for members of the 
School Inf oiniiation Volunteer Committee. The School Board's questions and 
answers also appeared in the local paper over a 10-day period before the 
actual vote. Examples of questions and answers from two Minnesota dis- 
tricts appear at the end of this section. During the last two days before 
the vote, the superintendent held a "radio and T. V. blitz", allowing 
citizens to phone in questions. The superintendent felt the "open mike" 
approach was very effective in increasing district credibility. 

Finally, the School Board made a written commitment to limit the life 
of the tax increases approved in the referendum. 

The approach described above "worked" in one community, but not in a 
neighboring district. Even in the latter district, the effort to increase 
community awareness paid off. Parents and staff accepted necessary program 
cuts and staff reductions with relative equanimity. On the other hand, 
one district found that after a successful referendum, it was difficult 
to make budget reductions that were necessary in spite of the increase 
in revenue. 

This manual continually emphasizes the importance of community par- 
ticipation; three sections refer to the use of community advisory groups. 
For a guide to organizing and using such groups, see an article titled 
Planned Community Involvement in School Decision-Making, Minnesota School 
Board Journal^ April, 1972. 
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Sample Questions and Answers Prepared by Minnesota School District A 
Before a Referendum 

1, Q, What Is meant by the State Foundation Aid Formula? 

A, There Is no simple explanation due to a complex formula that Is 
used as It applies to each school district. Prior to 1971, local 
property tr:x was the single largest source of school Income, but 
this was replaced In that year by State funds commonly known as^ 
Foundation Aid, This sets the level of basic nnancing from 
State and local sources and purposely attempts to equalize for the 
difference in property wealth r ;ong school districts. Simply 
stated, the richer the school district in property values, the less 
per pupil is paid by the State to that school district. Conversely, 
the poorer the school district in property values, the ;more per 
pupil is paid. Other factors that affect the total amount received 
by a particular school district are the number of children from AFDC 
families, districts experiencing declining enrollments, and districts 
experieacting an increase in enrollment rate over 4% per year. In 
accordance with the set formula, our school district did receive 
$783,96 per pupil unit in 1973-74, We will only receive an increase 
of $37,00 per pupil unit for 1974-75 — a far cry from the amount 
needed just to keep pace with spiraling inflationary prices, 

2, Q, If the 1975 legislature chariges the present State Fo^indatlon Aid 

Formula, will the special levy be necessary? 

A, Yes, Any change in the Foundation Aid Formula will not affect 
the school. district until 1976, In this case, the levy would be 
necessary for the 1975 school year, 

3, Q, Will the school district receive any increase in funds over the 

1973- 74 figure from the State of Minnesota? 

A. Yes, We will receive an additional $37,00 per pupil unit i.n 

1974- 75. This amounts to $207,496, or 4,7% increase in the gen- 
eral fund. However, inflation has made its mark, and this will 
fall considerably short of providing the funds we will need in 
order to continue only our existing program of education, 

4, Q,' Why does not the State of Minnesota provide these necessary funds? 

A, New legislation was passed which froze the amount we receive to 
a figure based on our 1970-71 average per pupil cost — $658.96, 
The State median was $662,00, so we were low due to our very well 
and conservatively-operated school district. In the 1973-74 
^school year, our per pupil coet in the general fimd was $783,96. 
In the year 1974-75, we will receive only an additional $37,00 
per pupil (4.7%) from last year, and this will not cover our 
increased costs of operation. Therefore, the responsibility to 
raise the additional funds necessary is up to our school district 
and we the people, 
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Is School District A the only district with this problem? 



No. The present State Foundation Aid Formula adversely affects 
15% of other medium expenditure districts in the State. 

What are other school districts in our State doing about this 
prob lem? 

There are school districts which have been adequately taken care 
of by State legislation and do not have this problem. The "high 
expenditure" districts receive enough additional State funds to 
permit their budgets to balance. Some "average expenditure" 
school districts, such as ours, have a financial shortage in the 
general fund. Some districts will take a "wait and see" approach 
others will attempt to borrow against future tax receipts if they 
have done so in the past; some may make drastic cuts in school 
programs, thereby lowering education standards; others will pre- 
sent a Levy Referendum to permit the voters an opportunity to 
provide the additional funds by increasing the mill rate. The 
School Information Volunteer Committee of our school district 
has unanimously chosen the Le^^r Referendum alternative, and the 
School Board concurs with th j approach. 

Is any effort being made to make the legislature aware of the 
problem bur school district is facing? 

Yes, the Board of Education, school administration. School Infor- 
mation Volunteer Committee aul A.E.A. are all pledged toward 
working to get the Foundation Aid Formula changed during the 
1975 legislative session. The help of residents of the school 
district by writing to your legislators and candidates would be 
of great value, also. 

How long will the levy be necessary? 

Hop^fQT'- '-he legislature will change the State Foundation Aid 
Forrav :'ha additional money will be available in the future. 

Tue jtJoa"^:a of Education, in its statement of intent, has promised 
to discontinue the levy at the earliest possible date. 

In asking for this money through a tax Levy Referendum, aren't we 
saying the State legislature is wrong or has not been doing its 
job in supplying the necessary money needed? 

Certainly not — even individual legislators would tell you they 
had not anticipated the inflationary trends we are going through. 
Inflation is the main reason for this shortage. 

With the recent inflationary problems increasing costs, won't the 
legislature automatically compensate for this in the 1975 legis- 
lative session? 



A, No one can be sure what the legislature will do in this regard. 
Many financial problems will confront the next legislative 
session only one of which will be funding the Staters public 
school system. 

11. Q, Will this money be used for building or remodeling schools? 

A, No, As you are probably aware, our School Board has already 
postponed the proposed remodeling of administration offices. 
The entire amount of funds being voted on will be used strictly 
to pay operating expenses. 

12. Q, You say that the only way our school system can continue to 

operate is by acqxairing more tax dollars directly from this 
district. Do you really believe the State legislature would not 
give aid rather than watch us close our school doors? 

A. We have been led to believe it would not be wise planning to an- 
ticipate an unknown factor. We have no reason to believe the 
legislature will respond soon enough. 

13. Q. When I was a kid, we, or rather my parents, had to pay a rental 

fee for needed school books. Why don^t we do that anymore. 
Wouldn't this help reduce costs? 

A, Through taxes, it has been hoped that the costs for public educ^^ 
tion could be paid. The less additional costs, the better. One 
of the basic principles of tax-supported public education is to 
/ provide enough resources to insure equal educational opportunities. 

As of July, 1975, student fees will be illegal to be charged, with 
exceptions being: a) Driver Education (for which there is no State 
aid reimbursement); and, b) Extra projects done in vocational 
courses above that required as a basic part of the course (addition- 
al materials needed for wood-working, home economics, metal work, 
electronics, etc, that are special projects), 

14. Q, If we cut out all outside extra-curricular activities (athletics, 

music, etc), how much money would our schopl district save? 

A. $208,160 — less than 4% of our total general fund budget. 

15. Q. Could we raise the cost of noori meals to the students and make a 

profit from this to help reduce operating costs? 

A. No. School 'istricts are restricted by Federal regulations from 
making a nrof t on the school lunch program. Also, this has no 
impact c the general fund with which we are concerned. 

16. Q. Does tb^, school district have any land holdings not being used 

that could be sold to raise the needed money? 
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A. Future site acquisitions by the Board of Education have always 
been a prudent investment practice in line with long range 
planning and growth requirements. Proceeds from properties 
owned by a school district, if sold, must be returned to the 
capital outlay fund to replace those receipts from which the 
money came. This money could not be used for gener^.l opera- 
ting expenses. 

17. Q. If the Levy Referendum is not passed, will families have to 

provide their own transportation to school? 

A. No. Transportation is a separate area of the budget and is 
not affected by and is separate from the general fund. 

18. Q. Can the school district vote to transfer funds from other 

accounts to the general fund to make up a shortage? 

A. The Statutes of the State of Minnesota are very specific in 
the allocation of funds for particular uses and do not 
permit transfers between accounts or funds. 

19. Q. Can the school district accept gifts, grants or endowments 

and use the money for expenditures in the general fund? 

A. Yes. However, persons leaving sizeable estates historically 
have had their favorite charities or projects to which they 
have chosen to direct their gifts. Although school districts 
can be the r'ecipients of such gifts, this is rarely, if ever, 
done . 

20. Q. You read or hezr of some school districts receiving special'*" 

government money for certain programs. Does our school 
district get any of this? 

A. We have received some money from Federal sources. We did par- 
ticipate in the Careers Awareness Program. However, any grants 
so made must be used entirely for equipment and direct program 
costs. These funds cannot be used for any other purpose or 
programs. Therefore, we would receive no assistance to our 
problem from this source. 

21. Q. What will take place if the Levy Referendum on September 24 does 

not get approved? 

A. The Board of Education and Administration of our school district 
will have the unpleasant task of considering additional elimina- 
- . tion of programs or cuts in all programs. This will have a 

definite and long-lasting effect on our quali ty of education. 
Some programs or areas that would be affected are: 



- increase in average class size; 

- cats in all music programs; 
-cuts in athletic programs; 
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- reduction in other extraTCurricular activities; 

- cuts in special education programs for students with 
particular problems in speech, reading, vision, etc. 

This would not be a matter of choice but, rather, a must if the 
additional funds are not approved through the Levy Referendum. 

22. Will programs and personnel really be cut if the levy fails to ^ 
pass, or will other means be found to keep our present quality 

of education? 

A. Beginning with the 1975 school year, a reduction in program will 
be necessary. The general fund will be in the red by the end of 
June, 1975. 

23. Q. How soon can the cuts in programs be seen and become effective? 

A. ° Some cutbacks will be made during the 1974-75 school year. Major 
cutbacks will have to be made during the 1975-76 school year- 

24. Q. What relationship does the Levy Referendum have to our present 

teacher contract negotiations? 

A. The teacher contract that is presently being negotiated does not 
have a direct bearing on the tax Levy Referendum vote, as the 
contract is for this school year and the referendum for the 
1975-76 school year. \ 

25. Q. If the tax Levy Referendum passes on September 24 and the legis- 

lature solves our financial problem, what becomes of the additional 
- 5.3 mill levy? ^ 

A. If the legislature does, in fact, increase funds to the school 

district, no one) knows how much this might be. We still may need 
some of the mor^y secured as a result of the referendum. The 
exact amount ;TOuld be determined by the School Board. It is the 
intent of the Board to remove the levy as soon as possible, as 
this is a temporary solution to our problem. We look to the legis- 
lature for\a long range and permanent answer. 

Sample Questions and Answers Prepared by Minnesota School District B 
Before a Referendum 

1. Q« Why does the school have a need for a special tax referendum? 

A. Because increases in total dollars available to our school through 
state aids and local revenues have not kept pace with current 
rates of inflation. While Inflation has occurred at the rate of 
10-14 percent per year for the past three years, state aids have 
increased at about four percent per year and local property taxes 
for school purposes have decreased. In addition, declining enroll- 
''ments have reduced state aids each year. 
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Why didn't the school district h^ve, a larger cash reserve to 
meet this situation? 

The philosophy of the Board of Education has been to levy only 
those dollars that were required to operate the school on a 
year-to-year basis \rLth only enough cash reserve to avoid the 
short time borrowing of money to meet monthly bills- They 
believe iWls far better to let the taxpayer have the use of 
their own money than to over- levy and carry large cash reserves 
for Investment purposes and to serve as a hedge against infla- 
tion. Also, the high rate o^ inflation during the past three 
years was not anticipated. Nbw the school has need for more 
financial support and the Board of Education is asking the 
voters for that support. 

Were there other factors that added to the. problem? 

Yes. Each year the State of Minnesota makes two payments to 
all rural school districts to make up for local tax revenue 
lost because of the 8.33 mill. differential on agricultural 
lands. Two years ago the" State Legislature withheld one of 
the two paymentsxin an effort to balance their books. The 
district lost 20^^000 dollars in state revenue due to this 
action and our cash reserves were eliminated. 

If our school has declining enrollments can we reduce the number 
of teachers accordingly? 

Not jiecessarlly so. Enrollment declines are usually spread over 
the 12 grade^ levels. Thus, a decline of ^30 students would not 
necessarily mean that one staff position could be eliminated. 
We now have one teacher for each program offered; a cut of staff 
would mean a cut in program. 

What attempts have been made to reduce spending and economize at 
the local level? 

i 

Two teaching positions at. the elementary level have been elimina- 
ted in th(B past three years. Also the elementary principal's 
duties have beeii assumed by the present administrative staff. In 
addition, spending for other budgetary items, such as textbooks, 
teaching/ and custodial supplies and other areas have been cut bad 
or increased less than Increased costs would warrant which in ef- 
fect brings about a cut in the things purchased. 

Why nQt- eliminate the teacher aide positions from the elementary 
classrooms ? 

The teacher aide positions in the elementary classrooms are a 
part of our Title I program and are paid entirely with federal 
dollars. In other words, this action would cause a reduction in 
services to students with no decrease in demand for local tax 
dollars. Federal Title I dollars cannot beused for services or 
programs which are normal' function or responsibility of the local 
and state levels. 
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7. Q. Will additional efforts to reduce spending be made next year? 

A. Yes. The total educational program is being reviewed to deter- 
mine other areas where further economies can be made without 
seriously hampering the quality of educational programs. In 
addition. Board Policy concerning charges for use of facilities 
and services, passes issued and other admissions policies will 
be studied and changed where appropriate. However, the Board 
must meet state requirements and deal with any new programs or 
services mandated jy ^ne State Legislature. 

8. Q. • How much will taxes be increased if this referendum passes? 

A, The number of mills required would be mills. In other 

words, there could be an increase of about for each $1,000 

of assessed valuation less additional homestead credit allowance 
of up to one-third of this increase. 

9. Q. What is the current assessed valuation of a typical home in town 

or a quarter of land in our school district? ' 

A. Homes in town generally range in assessed value from between 

4,000 and 6,000 dollars depending upon size and age. Therefore, 

a typical home would experience a tax increase of from to 

• A quarter of land in our schoolT district will generally 

range in assessed value from betweentl3,000 to 19,000 dollars 
depending upon location and quality of land. Therefore, a 
tjrpical quarter of land would experience a tax increase of 
from to . 

Q. What property is entitled to Homestead Credit Allowance? 

A. Residences in town which are lived in by the home owner and. farm 
homes lived in by the owner plus up to 120 acres of land on the 
home quarter are entitled to the Homestead Credit Allowance. 

11. Q. Is this the only increase that local property taxes will make 
this year? 

A. No. Local property taxes are based upon the combined "total dollar 
requests from the County, School District, special such as the 
Watershed District, city or township governments. Increases or 
decreases in the dollar requests from any level will affect the 
amount of taxes assessed against property. Also, whenever local 
assessments are increased, the state equalization principle 
requires a proportionate increase in local property taxes and a 
reduction in state support aids. Since mandatory levy limits 
'began three years ago, educational levies decreased 10% in 1972 
, and 2 or 3% in 1973. Now the District is seeking a 10% increase. 
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12 # Q. How long will this increase in taxing authority run? 



A. Authority to Jevy up to dollars above state maximums will 

continue in effect until repealed by the voters or the Minnesota 
Legislature T However, the Board of Education does not have to 
levy this amount if state aids are " increased enough or if the 
situation changes and the additional monies are not needed. 

13. Q. How long wi"'! this increase provide a solution to our financial 

crisis? 

A. Ic is anticipated that this increase will allow for the continu- 
ation of eaucational programs and services at the same, level of 
support in the future as at present. However, present cost 
trends make this a very difficult thing to predict. 

14. Q. What is the maximum homestead credit allowance? 

A. $325 per year for each homestead. Your tax state^nent shows the 
current reduction from total tax liability granted for homestead 
credit allowance. 

25. Q. What percent of homesteads are now receiving maximum homestead 
credit allowance? 

A. According to the coujary assessor :ibout 90% of faras and about 
65% of homes in town. 

16. Q. l^at about taxes for senior citizens? 

A. Evaluation on property and homes (with no more than one acre) 

will be frozen at what it was when the individual reached age 65. 

17. Q. What is the vote requirement for passage of the referendum? 

A. 50% plus one vote of the votes cast must vote in favor of the 
^ , question before the Board of Education receives authority to make 

the additional levy. 

18. Q. What happens if the tax referendum fails to pass? 

A. In the event that the '^ax referev.dum fails to pass, the Board of 
Education would be forced to re luce spending by approximately 
$3G,nQ0 next year. In order to accomplish fhis, instructional 
knd operational supplies, i uel reserves and other items would be 
exhausted and not replaced. In addition to this, all of the educa- 
. tionaJ. programs would have to be studied in order to arrive at de- 
cisions which would effect the neceissary saving j. This may, and 
probably would, result in cuts in the present program.''^" 

19.. Q. Could the issue be revoted upon itl' the event that it should fail 
Co pass? 



A. A tax referendum isisue car be brought to a vote only once In 
any one school year. 

20. Q. : When would first taxes from this referendum be paid? 

A. 1977 (July ijayment) 1976 taxes pav-i^le 1977. 
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CONCLUSIOn 

Ay the introduction states, one purpose of this manual is to out- 
line what a district needs to know about itself before it begins to plan 
for declining enrollment. Experience in preparing the manual suggests 
that most, though not all, districts have the relevant facts — the data — 
in one form or another or that they are at least aware of the need for the 
data. Of importance here is that the data is usually not compiled or 
^ presented — nor are the implications spelled out — in a manner that demon- 
strates the full depth of the problem to boar.^ and community or that sti- 
mulates interest in planning. 

One proposal for the design of this manual was to create a model of 
how to plan for declining enrollment — including a series of "f ill-in^i^e- 
bianlis" worksheets for a district r.o complete. The proposal was rejected 
for two reasons. First was a concern that school boards and community 
groups might hold administrat rs responsible for followinr the model 
exactly. Second was the difficulty of finding exemplary charts and formats 
for summarJ ^ag and reporting the analysis of some data basic to planning. 
The examples included in the manual were the best that could be found from 
among^ those provided by about fifteen school districts which had already 
done extensive planning for declining enrollment. A wider search would 
have uncovered more, or perhaps better, examples. Still, it seems fair to 
conclude that Minnesota school districts need to put more emphasis on com- 
municating information about enrollment decline clearly and co: wisely. 
To do so will help convince the public about the urgency f the problem as 
declining enrollment begins to aifect secondary schools and about the need 
for communis: participation in finding solutions. 
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SCHOOL DISTRICT A 
A METROPOLITAN-SUBURBAN COMMUNITY 




FOREWORD 

These case study materials ^ ^re prepared to assi,<5t school 
officials and i ^erosted citizens ir\ de. . ^r. v,'> th problems associated 
with enrollment decline. Th^ case ?/cudy approach is most useful in 
dealing with complex problems where several solutions are possible 
and one "right*' answer is not implicit in the data* 

The subjects in these case materials are actual districts in 
Minnesotci. The districts were selected because their enrollments had 
declined at least ten percent or 100 students from 1970-71 through 
1974-75. Secondly, the districts were chosen as being representative 
of differences in size and community background. None of the cases are 
offered as complete studies of the districts involved. While real data 
and management, actions are reported, the cases themselves were written 
as study materials intended to stimulate discussion and not to present 
a complete report on the selected district. Fairly extensix^e data 
were included in the materials when available be; e ox the authors' 
conviction that planning for declining enrollment must be data based. 
V^hile there is much similarity in the nature of problems among the 
five districts, important differences do exist.. 

TijC Bureau of P'ield Studies and Surveys a^.J the State Planning 
Agoncy wish to thank officials in the local districts and the Minnesota 
Vcp-i^" i:h^. of Education who generously gave of their time and talent 
in providing]: information for the case study materials. 



EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

District A had many characteristics of the stereotype suburban 
t 

pacesevter in post-World War II public education. Growing enrollments, 
new buildings, a progressive staff, strong community support and exten- 
sive resources were all present. In 1970-71 the enrollment dropped 
for 'the first time in many years. The- decline in enrollment added to 
concerns brought about by the Omnibus Tax Law of 1971 which sought to 
equalize educational opportunity acrc.;s the state by limiting expendi- 
tures in high cost districts like District A ana increasing iritate aids 
to lower expenditure districts. 

The Distric' jegan to plan for retrenchment. For'^casts of enroll- 
ment, revenue, expenditure, plant utilization and unit costs were pre- 
pared. An advisory committee representing citizens, teachers and 
administrators was appointed to advise the Board of Education on cutback 
decisions. Legislators were made aware of the District's problems in 
complying with the equalizing intentions of the new law. Enrollment 
decline became a trend and compounded with the other retrenchment 
P' oblems. The extent of the enrollment decline is indicated by the 
fact that K--12 enrollments dropped from 10,480 students in 1969-70 to 
9,119 students in 2)75-76; a drop of 1,361 students or about 3 percent. 
Results of five-jr'.r.r planning efforts indicated a grim future of several 
years with ''tentative" deficits anrf correspondinp- cutbacks above one 
million dollars each year. 

The Distric , moved a two directions. First, it sought to -ain- 
tain a balanced budget with a minimum impact on educationa. program. 
Secondly, it rirticipated in efforts to obtain legislative reliei "^rom 



exper^diture constraints that would place the District in a fiscal 
crisis. In maintainin^T a balanced budget, the District developed budget 
reduction and building closings procedures which have been adopted by 
other di'-tricts. While the planning techniques were effective, the 
decisions they gave rise to were not without anguish. To date the 
certificated staff has been reduced by at least 75 positions and two 
elementary schools have been closed, "'ore positions are yet to be cut 
and more buildings will be closed. 

The District was able to obtain some relief in the form of in- 
creased aids and adjustments to the "grandfather" lev: Some of the 
assumptions unde-^lyi , the earlier planning eilorts changed because 
it was not functional to plan beyond a two-year time horizon when 
reliable data were not available. The results of District A's efforts 
include program reduction, a balanced badget, and a plan for personnel 
development to offset the pessimism associated with retrenchment. 
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CASE. STUDY NO. 1 

The School District 

School District A is located in a suburban community in the 
metropolitan area. The District covers 26 square miles and has a 
total population of 15,000 people. Parts oi seven communities comprise 
School District A. T/\j District has enjoyed a reputation of being an 
educational pacesetter in the metropolitan area. Its extensive educa- 
tional program and quality staff made it a high expenditure district 

for state aid purpor.es. Its 1970-71 adjusted maintenance cost per pupil 
1 

unit was $923 compared with a sc:: :e-wide adjusted mean of $663, 

Actually, Distri t A first ^^countered the need for fiscal retrench- 
ment as a result of the Omnibus Tax Law oJ 1971 which sought; to equalize 
c;;pendi tures amc-ng the districts of the state. The effects of declining 
enrollment iolluwed closely behind the first problem and the two became 
intertwined . 

Total K-12 enrol "meats were growing through 1969-70 when they 
peaked at 10,41 tudents. Si;: years later enrollments had declined 
to 9,119 sLiidencs; a drop of 1,36^. students jr about 13 percent. 

The District operates o senior high^ tnree junior high and seven 
elementary schools. The instructional program is organized on r. 
K^6-3-3 ba'fis. Viodular scheduling was adopted at the senior high school 
level ill 1967^68 and a fluid-bloclr schedule was instituted in the junior 
high school s u 1972-73. The Districts has used Computerized Achieve- 
ment Monitoring (CAM), Teacx.;^ f ..ppraisal (TSA) to improve teaching 



Source: Accounting Memo No, 1, State I-i>p<:.rtment of Education, 



and learning performance. The 197£>-76 staff consisted o.: 510 certi- 
ficated employeos and about 230 non-certificated personnel. District A 
would normally be considered a relatively wealthy district, but spend- 
ing limitations under the present school finance structure limits access 
to those resources for education. 

rile Community 

The community served by District A is really a cor.posite of parts 
of seven suburban municipalities. The core community, from which the 
District draws its name, existed with a distinct small-town identity 
be'f ore suburban sprawl surrounded it and made it an integral part of 
the metropolitan area. The school community is changing. While it is 
primarily populated by middle and upper-middle class f an^ * lies in 
single family dwellings, the numbers of apartments and s->nr ^ aren 
families is increasing. 

The community has a dii^erse economy which is an integral part of 
the larger metropolitan community. Major employers within the School 
District community are engaged in food distribution, ^arrr machinery 
and other industries. Unemployment is low. 

The school commu.iity's location in th^j metropolitan area provides 
access to a wide variety of social, cultural and educational opportjni- 
ties. The educational level of the community is high and approxima oly 
65 percent of the high school graduates go on i:o college while aiioL-iev 
10 percent enter vocational training. 

Elementary Program 

The District-wide curriculum for all ;tudents in grades one through 
six in District A including reading, mathei atics, penmanship, social 
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studies, science, spelling, health, physical education, art and music. 
Each of the seven elementary schools has a parL-time speech teacher 
and Special learning ano Behavior Problems (SLBP) classes with three 
schools operating cross-age tutoring with SLBP. Four schools have 
Title I programs. Emphasis on the arts ranges from individual teacher 
emphasis to school-wide band, orchestra and choirs. 

Classroom organizations at the elementary sc:iools include combina- 
tions of multi-age groupings, departmentalization, teajn planning and 
teaching, self-contained classrooms and the sharing oi a classroom by 
two teachers. Various i ^structional modes are used in combination at 
the elementary level including: individual students* ooixtracts , used 
especially in math; student-teaching-student including cross-age 
tutoring; stations i . math and reading; lecture; gronp instruction; 
and gcal setting. Elementary students are evaluated on a number of 
factors aiid rated "satisfactory," "needs to improve," or "shows improve- 
ment." All of the scho is aave parent volunteers, student teachers and 
student aJ^Ies. ' 

J i o - High Program 

The junior h: :;h program is on a fluid-block schedule. A large 

group of students are assigned to a team of teachers for a block of 

t3^e. The ^udents can then elect to participate in . supervised elective 

time (SET) activities. Tbe curriculum for students in the three jun. or 

high schools i s j.s lollows : - 

7_th Grade bth Grade 9th Grade 

sh English English 

^ a Math Math 

Scienco Science Science 

. Social S**"^!'"^ • ::" Social Studies Social Studies 
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'th Grade 



8th Grade 



9th Grade 



Industrial Arts 

or Home Economics 

Art 

Physical Education 
Dev. Reading 
Music 

Decision Making 
(3 weeks) 

Electives : 
Band 

Orchestra 
Family Lxfe Ed, 
Mini-courses 
during SET 



Industrial Arts 

or Home Economics 

Art 

Physical Education 
Dev. Reading 
Speech 

Electives: 



Band 

Orchestra 
Choir 

Family Life Ed, 
Foreign Language 
Mini-courses 
during SET 



Physical Education 

Electives : ^ 
Band 

Orchestra 
Choir 

Student Assistant 

German 

Fre nch 

Spanish 

Family Life Ed, 
Mini-courses 
during SET 



Senior High Program 

The two senior high schools have operated on modular-flexible 
scheduling since 1967-68. The school day is divided into 21 twenty- 
minutes mods. Class size, length of class period and number and spacing 
of classes -vary ^according to the nature of the subject, type of instruc- 
tion, level, of student ability and interests of the students. 

Fifteen senior high credits are required for graduation. Tliey 
are as follows: ' ^ 

Grade 11 



Grade 10 

Required : 
Language Arts 
World Studies 
Physical Education 

& Health , 
plus two additional 

one-creoit courses 



Required : 
Language Arts 
American History 
p, .... three additional 
oiie-credi t courses 



Grade 12 



Required: 



Language Arts 
Senior Social Studies 
plus three additional 
one-cred} : courses 



The elective courses available auJ the grade levels at which they 
are offered ar^ on the following page. 

District A has a nubta of juniors and seniors who may at land 
classes at the Arna Vocational-Technical School, For these students. 
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Department/Course CredlcCs) Grade(8) Department /Course Credlt(s) urade(& 



Art 

Basic Art I, II 1 10,11,12 

General Project Art I, II 1 11,12 

Sculpture Crafts I, II 1 12 

Two Dliaensional I, II 1 12 

Coraoics I, II 1 12 

Hu">anitles II J 12 

Suslnesa Educacicn 



'iyplncf I, II 


1 


10,11,12 


iternonal Type^^ritl ni? 


i 


11,12 


Kff.rkoti.D'> and Sales 


i 


11,12 




i 


11,12 


L . ia .^r^^/'^.cr3s^ n^ 




11,12 


Accounting I, II, til 


li 


11,12 


Business llana£«;ment I, II . 


1 


12 


'Business Education Assistant 


i 


12 


OJficr Procedures I, II 


1 


11,12 


Sbort^Jlnd I, II, III, IV 


. 2 


r ,12 


Notab 


i 


.^,12 


Office U^chines 


i 


11,12 


Coosiuaex' Economics I, II 


1 


10,11,12 



Foreign Language 

French I, II, iii,. iv 
Goraan I, II, III, JiV 
Spanish I, II, Iliy IV 
Cornan .Potpourri A to Z 

BofflQ Economics 

Indoor-Outdoor Sewing 
Human Habitat 

" Creative Foods I, IJ 
Sociology of tlic Fajnily 
Personal & Family Living 
Hocke Econ. Student Assistant*^ 
Consumer Economics I, IX 



Industrial Arts 
Auto Ifechanics I, JJ 
Graphic Arts 1, II, m 
Electricity I, XI, III, 
Mistals I, 11 
Machine X, II 
Wood I, II, III, IV 
Basic Mechanical Drawl n;^ 
Advanced Drafting 



IVr:?^^ 



X, 'II 



2 
2 
3 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 



10,11,12 
10,11,12 
10,11,12 




11,12 
10,Z1,12 

10,13,12 

io,iif 

11,12 
10,11,12 
10,11,12 
11,12 



iguago Arts 



Matheaatics 

Algebra I-A, I-B 
Geometry A, B 
AlgobrA I I -A, II-B 
Advanced Algebia Topics 
Trigononetry 
Accelerated Math 10 
Accelerated Usith 11 
Probability & Statistics 
Introductory Calculus 
Mathematics Assistant 
Computer Progitimming 
Hath for the Consuiner 
Math for the Trades 
Blatb for Business 

Music 

Band ^ 
State or Lab 
Choir 

Girls' Glee Club 
Girls' Octet 
Orchestra 
Cafe Orchestra 
Music Theory 

Physical Er^ucation 

SophosLoro Physical Ty :;atljn 
Jr.-Sr, Physical Education 

Science 

Astronomy I, li 
Biology I, II 
Physiology and Anatomy 
Prep Chemistry 
General Chemistry 
Physics 
\ SoiLester Physics 
Science ^ssistant 
Science Seminar 

Social Studies 
World Studies 
American History 
American History - Advanced 
Senior Social Studies J 
Sociology ^ ' 
Economics 
Political Science 



^^nglish 10 


1 


10 


Religion in Human C 


English 11 Regular 


1 


11 


Psychology 


English 11 Advanced 


1 


11 


World Affairs 


Fantasy . 


i 


12 




Uythology 


i 


12 


health 


Speech 




12 




Introduction tc the Theatre 


i 


12 


river Edivcation 


Grammar, Spelling L Expository 








Writing ' 




12 


^ ope rat 1 v^'Tl-r 1 nl ng 


Expository Writing I & II 


i 


12 


Distributive Educati 


Expository Writing II Sc Creative 






rroiniog Class 


\irri -ing 


i 


12 - 


On the Job 


Short Stories, Novels & One- 






Trade and Industry 


Act Plays 


h 


12 


Training Class 


Psychoxoglcal Fiction 


hl2 


12 


On the J6b 


Literary Classics 




12 


Office Education 


AragedyA^omedy: Hero 


i 


12 


Training Class 


Ccntemporary Literature 


i 


12 • 


On the Job 


Film Study 


h 


12 




Literature of the Supernatural 


i 


12 




Sfficit?nt Reading 


J 


10,11,12 




Readinti JLab 


J 


,10,11,12 




Llbrar:*/nccou>:ce Ctr. Assistant 




10,11,12 








10,11,12 




o.i*e 


i 


10,11,12 


r ,^ 



1 ■ 

1 

1 

1 
1 
i 
i 
1 

i 

i 



10 

1 

11,12 

12 

12 

10 

11 

11,12 
12 

11,12 
11,12 
11,12 
11,12 
11,12 



\10,11,12 
10,. .1,12 
10,11,12 
10,11,12 

10,11,12 
.10,11,12 
' 10,11,12 



10 

11,12 



10,11,12 

10,11,12 

11,12 

10,11,12 

10,11,12 

11,12 

10,11,12 

11,12 

11,12 





10 




11 




11.12 


i 


12 


i 


-12 


J 


12 


J 


12 


i 


12 


h 


12 


i 


12 


h 


10 




10,11,12 


1 


11,12 


1 


12 




12 




12 



12 
12 



the high school program is kept as general -as possible and they spend 
two hours per day in specialized instruction at the vocational school. 

Co-Curri 2ular Activities 

The District's many elementary level co-curricular activities 
vary among the elementary schools. Co-curricular programs include: 
girls' athletics, boys' athletics, recreation programs, special music 
groups, stag: id, music programs, chamber choir, jcrz labs, enrichment 
rooms, tutoring, cross-age tutoring, reading room. Book Buzz, Vietnamese 
.tutoring, outdoor education, onservation camp, field trips, camping, 
cultural arts, student council and safety patrol. • ° 

Over half of the junior h^gh co-curricular activities are athletics. 
Non-athletic activities inc ude debate, dramatics, school newspaper, 
school yearbook, radio club, ecology club, cheerleaders and small music 
groups. Intra-mural sports are provided for the students « Boys' 
athletics include football,- basketball, wrestling, track, baseball and 
cross country. Volleybal basketball, tennis, track, softball and 
cross country athletic opportunities are provided for girls. Girls" 
also participate in synchronized and competitive swimming. 

Senior high co-curricular activities are also dominated by ath- 
letics. Boys may participate in football, cro. h country, soccei 
basketball^ hockey, wrestling, swimmi::j-; ,^ skiing, track 3 tennis, base- 
ball, golf and gymnastics. Athletics for girls include volleyball, 
basketball, competitive swimming, tennis, skiing, gymnastics, track 
and cross country. Non-athletic activities arc dcbat*^, dramatics., school 
newspaper, £;chool year., .ok, pom-pom girls , dance line , chee aders , 
Girls' Recreational Associa' ^' on (GRA) , pep club, American Foreign 
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students (AFS) , art club and small music groups. Students also parti- 
cipate in intramural sports. 

Band, choir and orchestra are a part of the curriculum. These 
activity groups are also involved in many events outside the school 
day. 

Supporting Services 

Biis transpo/.'i. t ^.'^•n is provided for 86 percent of the students by 
50 ::on -acted 1 ^s. Tixere are 368 bus routes with each bus averaging 
7.5 trips a c interesting note is that the buses annually cover 

nearly S90- '^O^ es wj^hin the District of 27 square miles. The Dis- 
trict also p^' vl:!; special transportation for kindergarten, physically 
handicapp ju , TMR and mentally handicapped students . Handier. pped 
students ..:;U attend schools in other districts receive District A 
transportation. 

District A has a comprehensive evaluation program. The evaluation 
program is primarily used in relation to student needs and the instruc- 
tional program. Standardized achievement tests are given in grades 4 
through 12. 

Pupil personnel services are provided by. a wide variety of staff 
specialists. Counselors, social workers, psychologists, speech 
clinicians, nurses heax ch aides, psychiatrists and teachers for 'Spe- 
cial edacat ^ ^-n programs provide a variety of services to the school 
community o Tbo c'epartment coordinates a homebound teaching program, 

'^cilitates the placement of handicapped students who require schooling 
outside the Dir^rict and coordinates Title I activities. 

Food services are providfed by the School District to 79 percent 

' ( 96 . 



of the elementary students and 55 percent of the secondary students. 
I^pe A lunches are prepared in each school building with the District 
doing central purchasing* With federal and state lunch aids and govern- 
ment commodities, the food service operation is self supporting. 

Enrollment Trends 

Beginning-of-year enrollments in District A for the school years 
1965-66 through 1975-76 are reported in Table 1. Examination of the 
table will show that total District enrollment was growing through 
1969-70, but has been steadily falling since that year. 

Generally, a decline in the enrollment in the elementary grades 
since 1969-70 and in the junior high grades since 1972-73 was re- 
sponsible for the overall decline while senior high enrollment re- 
mained quite stable. 

In kindergarten, the pattei'n over the period was somewhat erratic 
but generally downward from a high of 948 students in 1965-66 to 
a low of 565 students in the most recent year, 1975-76<J In only 
three of the years was there an increase in enrollmeijrfc-''over the pre- 
vious year. 

Enrollments in grades 1-6 increased annually during the first 
years of the period with a high of 4,753 students being reached in 
1969-70. Each year since then the 1-6 total has fallen, to a low of 
3,594 students in 1975-76. 

The decline started later in the junior high school grades. Growth 
was registered throughout the period from 1965-66 through 1972-73 with 
the exception of 1970-71. After a high of 2,580 students in 1972-73, 
however, the 7-9 grade total dropped each year to 2,333 students 
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in 1975-76. This was the lowest junior high total since 1966-67. 

The declining trend has not yet been felt in the^enior high 
grades. In fact, the 1975-76 enrollment in grades 10-12 of 2,627 
students is the highest in the 11 year historical data period. From 
a low 0^^2,072 students in 1965-66, the senior high enrollment grew 
annually through 1971-72. In succeeding years, it declined f or vtwo 
years then in two steps rose to the 1975-76 high. ^ 

K-12 total enrollments over the period grew annually by between 
167 and 485 students from 1965-66 through 1969-70 to a high in that 
year of 10,480. Fr^m 1970-71 through 1975-76, the K-12 enrollinent 
fell annually by between 134 and 301 stude^nts to a 1975-76 low of 
9,119 students. This number represents a drop of 1,361 students or 
13 percent in six years. 

Census counts of all children 0-17 years of age are required annually 
fo all school districts. The numbers of children in the pre-school age 
bracket counted in this annual census is useful to the school district 
in projecting the numbers of students to be served in future years. 

School^- District A has developed a system of census taking quite 
different from the traditional method of door-to-door interviewing of 
district residents. An initial file was developed using'the traditional 
method. It is continuously updated using monthly reports of move-ins and 
move-outs from the electric utility company. Families that have moved 
out of the District are removed from the census file; those that have 
moved in are contracted by telephone, and a family census file is 
developed for thenu This allows the District to be continuously aware 
of in- and out-migration. 

Table 2 presents the annual census da+a from District A for the . 
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period 1965 through 1975, In the most significant section for projection 
purposes, the 0-5- year-old bracke.t, the picture is one of continual de- 
cline iu the 1972 through 1975 period, after a period of relative stability 
from 1965 through 1971. The highest number of 0-5 year olds was 4,320 
children reported in 1967; the lowest number, 2,798 children, was reported 
in 1975. 

School District A utilizes several management support services of a 
regional educational computer facility. One of these services is the pro- 
jection of en: >llments using a cohort survival ratio model. Using the data 
on pre-school census and K-12 enrollment history, enrollment projections 
are made for ".he District annually. 

Table 3 pr^sentfe the enrollment forecast generated for the years 
1976-77 through 1980-81. Declining enrollments throughout the five year 
period are forecast at virtually every grade level, with an occasional 
one~year interruption in the pattern. 

In kindergarten, the number of students is expected to decline by 9 
to 112 students during the first four years of the projection to a low of 
345 students and then increase by 15 in 1980-81 to 360 students. 

The annual decline in the total enrollment for grades 1-6 during the 
forecast period will be from 111, to 254 students. The 1980-81 total is 
forecast to 3 2,579, "'.,015 students fewer than in 1975-76, the last year 
actual enrollment was counted. 

Annual decline throughout the forecast period is also projected for 
the junior high grade totals, wii»h "^the amount of decrease ranging from 44 
to 164 students. The 1980-81 7-9 grade total is ejected to be 1,802 
students, 531 fewer than in 1975-76, 

The enrollment history showed a rather stable enrollment at the 
senior high level. During the forecast period, however, the decline in 
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Tabic 3 

PRaJECTKD KNKOLLMHNTS FOR DISTRICT A FOR THE 
PERIOD 1976-77 TimOUGH 1980^81 

« 

' Total Total Total Total ToTal Change 

Y'-'ar K 1 2 3 4 5 G 1.6 7 8 9 7-9 10 11 12 10-15 1-12 ^.,K::1? K~12 

1975- 76 565 552 547 578 590 589 738 3,594 729 774 830 2,333 901 881 845 2,627 8,554 9,1] 9 

1976- 77 519 533 546 540 582 588 594 3,333 765 72G 798 2,289 635 894 853 2,582 8,254 8,773 - 34G 

1977- 78 407 489 527 539 544 580 593 3,272 615 762 748 2,125 803 828 8C5 2,496 7,893 8,300 - 473 

1978- 79 354 384 484 520 543 542 585 3,058 614 G13 785 2,012 T^^ 797 801 2,350 7,420 7,774 - 526 

1979- 80 345 334 380 478 524 541 547 2,804 COG 612 632 1,850 790 74G 771 2,307 G,9G1 7,306 - 468^ 
19S0-81 360 325 330 375 481 522 546 2,579 567 604 631 1,802 63C 7S4 722 2,142 6,523 6,833 - 423 



elementary and junior high grades of the early 70 begins to be felt at 
the senior high level. The grades 10-12 enrollments is projected to decrease 
^from-.43 to 165 students annually throughout the period. The toaal drop 
is lorccust to bo 482 students in tlic 1975-76 through 1980^81 poriod. 
— .K~12 enrollment will decrease annually from 346 to 473 students 
throughout the forecast period. This will result in an overall decrease 
of 2,236 students between 1975-76 and 19S0-S1 or a drop of 25 percent. 

Approximately 500 residents of District A attend tae three parochial 
schools located within the District. Another approximately 250 residents 
attend parochial or pri^vate schools outside the District. The proportion 
of residents attending non-public schools has remained stable as the 
decline has occurred in the public schools of the District. Therefore, 
no adjustments need be made in the data used for the forecast if the 
assumption is understood that non-public school enrollments will remain 
in the sai.ie ratio to public school, enrollments throughout the forecast 
period. 

School officials repoi'tcd that tliey are optimi.stic that the decline 
i*n (Mijollment will be arrested, )erhaps even before the end of the five 
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year forecast period. Some reasons are as follows: 

1. The monthly reports from the electric power utility company on 

move-ins and move-outs tend to show that houses vacated are 

quickly redccupied. Furthermore, new"" housing is continually 

?j^ being constructed, and is generally sold and occupied quickly 

i 

upon completion. 

2. The District is located within a large metropolitan area offering 
a great variety of \rocations. This will continue to attract 
young families from rural areas and will keep local young people 
close to home as they begin raising their families. 

3. Housing currently occupied by older families whose children are 
out of school will soon be inhabited by families in their child- 
bearing years. While many of these homes may^be quite expensive 
for newly formed families, a sizeable percentage would be suitable 
for them. 

Currently, 7,978 dwellings in the District are occupied by fainilies without 
children, 7,756 are occupied by families with children. 

Plant Facilities . 

School DiF/trict A currently houses its program in 12 school buidings: 
two senior high schools, three junior high schools and seven elementary 
schools. Table 4 summarizes the facilities currently in use and provides 
a comparison of present building enrollment with estimated capacity. 
Table 5 presents the interaction between building capacity and forecast 
enrollments for the 1976-'77 through 1980-81 school years. The data in 
Table 4 indicate that elementary facilities II, V and VII were built in 
the 1920' s, have had later additions and have been kept in good repair. 
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These same three buildings are located on the three<?*smallest sites in 
. the District. These three also have the smallest estimated program 
capacities. Junior High I wriTs built in 1924 with an addition in 1935. 
In addition to being older than the other two buildings, it is located on 
the smallest site and has the smallest estimated program capacity. While 
the original portion of Senior High I is 15 years older than Senior High 
II, both buildings are in excellent condition -and have pjroven to be 

^ 

flexible enough to accommodate needed piogram change. Site size has proven 
adequate at both buildings for needed outdoor physical education facilities 
The estimated program capacities of all buildings were prepared by District 
A administrators based on current program needs. The total unused capacity 
at each senior high, junior high and elementary school is presented in 
the last column. In Elementary Buildings III and IV actual enrollment 
is shown to exceed the estimated program capacity. All other buildings in 
the District are not fully utilized. 

Table 5 summarizes the present and predicted unused capacity at 
senior high, junior high and elementary levels. The unused capacity was 
determined by adding the unused capacity of all building.s within the 
level and subtracting actual or projected enrollment from it. Using this 
procedure, it was determined that in 1975-76 there is program capacity in 
the buildings for 773 more high school students, 567 additional junior 
high students and 51 additional elementary students. The total unused 
program capacity in District A buildings would accommodate 1,391 additional 
students. The interaction of .forecast enrollments with estimated program 
■capacity in 1f|-ble 5 indicates progressively greater amounts of unused 
building capacity throughout the forecast period 1976-77 through 19g0-81. 
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Table 5 

> - ■ 

INTORAC'riON OF PLANT FACILITY CAPACITY AND ACIVAL AND 
"•FOKfJCAST ENROLLMENT IN DISTRICT A, 1976-77 THROUGH 1980-01^ > 







197G- 


11 


14^77- 


78 


1978- 


79 


li>79 


-80 


1980- 


-81 


Facilities 


Capaci ty 


forcctt^l 
Enroll^ 


Unu/^cd 
Cap.** 


Fo re cast 
Enroll. 


Unused 
Cap.b 


Forecast 
Enroll. 


Uiut*:cd 
Cnp.^ 


Forecast 
Enroll. 


Unused 
Cap.** 


Forecast 
Enroll, 


Unu6<jd 
Cap.^ 


Elementary 


4,250 


3,902 • 


34R 


3,679 


571 


3,413 


838 


3,149 


1,101 


2,939 


1,311 


Junior llJgh 


. 2,900 


2,289 • 


611 ' 


2,125 


775 


2,012 
2,35C 1 


888 ' 


1,850 


1,050 


1,802 


1,098 


- * 

ScnJor High 


3,400 


2,5K2 


818 


2,496 


904 


,050 


2,307 


i,093 


2,142 


1,258 


TOTAL 


. 10, "550 




,171 


8,300 2 


,250 


7,774 2 


,776 


7,306 


3,244 , 


6,883 


3,667 



. ^For 1975-7C, i;^^e Table 4. ^ 
*^Total capacity minus enrollment. 

Staffing 

District A has a reputation for having an excellent staff. Salaries 
'paid to the teachers are at the top J.n the state a!:id in the 99th percentile 
nationally. ' " 

Four types of information rbout District A's staff were collected; ' 
.1) size of tlie certificated staff, ^2) distribution of staff on the "salary 
schedule, 3) implications of staffing for student teacher ratios, and 4) 
size of non-certificated staff. 

The size of the certificated staff is indicated in the following 

list: 



Position/Classification 


Number (FTE) 


Supe r i n te nde n t 


1.0 


Central Office Administrators 


6.0 


Principals/Assistant Principals 


18.0 


Administrative Intern 


1.0 


Social Workers 


2.2 


Speech Therapists 


4.0 


Elementary 




Kindergarten 


10.3 


Grade Jjcvel Teachers 


133.5 


Music Teachers 


7.0 


Physical Education Teachers 


7.0 


Reading Teachers 


7.0 


SLBP Teachers 


7.0 
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Position/Classification 



Number (FTE) 



Special Education Teachers 
Librarians * 
- Counselors 

Title I Teachers 
Psychologi s ts 
Speech Therapists 
^ Secondary 
Teachers 
Counselors 
Audio-Visual 
Department Chairpersons 
Juvenile Liaison ' 
Special Education 



Athletic Directors 
Speech Therapy 



TOTAL 



7.0 
7.0 
7.0 
3.7 
2.0 
•3.5" 

248,2 
13.4 
4.0 
2.4 
2.0 
7.3 
1.4 
.5 
508.4 



The approximate distribution of the teaching staff on the salary 
schedule is presented in Table 6. . Table 6 presents the 1974-75 staff 
placed on the 1975-76 salary schedule by step by lane. While the data do 
not reconcile with current staff counts, the distribution of staff by 

experience and training presents a valid picture. Ai30ut 30 percent of 

• . / 

the staff are on the maximum step of the sal&.ry schedule and i39 percent 
of all taff have a Master* s degree or more. The fact that many of 
District A's teachers are not at the top of the schedule means that the 
District can expect increased staff maturity with df rsct implications for 
program costs. The stalf is also likely to increase trailing levels 
causing increased salary costs. 

One way to examine the relationship of staff -to students is in .terms 
" sJL-Student to teacher ratio. The student to classroom teachers' ratios 
for School District A as rep-.rted to a regional educational cooperative 



incluaing the following: 
Level 

Kindergarten 
Grades 1-6 
Secondary 7-9 
Secondary 10-12 



Ratio 

26.6:1 
27.0:1 
19.3:1 
21.3:1 
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The numbers of non-certificated staff are distributed as fol3?ows: 



Classification - -Number., 

Administration 6.0 

Custodial Services ^ 69,0 

Food Services j 65.9 

Secretarial-Clerical 64,0 

Teacher Aides 19,6 

TOTAL 23376 



Revenues and Expenditures - 

The data in Table 7 present selected General Fund revenue receipts 
by level of source for 1970-71 through 1974-75, The variations from year 
to year require explanation beyond the scope of these case study materials. 
With the exception of 1973-74, the total General Fund revenue has remained 
about constant. Caution must be used in interpreting year to year variations 
because of the cash accounting system which generated the data. 

^ Table 7 

GENERAL FUND REVENUE RECEIPTS IN SCHOOL DISTRICT A 





. BY- SOURCE 


LEVEL, 1970- 


71 THROUGH 1974-75 






Level/ Sou rce 






Ye a" r 








1970-71 


1971-72 


1972-73 


1973- 


.74 


1974-75 


a 

Local 


$6,954,818 


$8,497,609 


$6,505,053 


$5,160, 


104 


$7,279,555^ 


County 


17,218 


7,458 


13,375 


31, 


307 


26,035 


State 


5,082,079 


3,721,695 


5,75,^,046 


5,462, 


500 


5,456,366 


Federal 


364,509 


290,315 


328,155 


127, 


708 


81,105 


TOTAL 


$12,418,624 


$12,517,077 


$12,604,629 


$10,961, 


619 


$1-'^, 843, 061 



> Amounts do net include sales of materials and abatement. 

Source: Annual Reports, State Department of Education. 



The data in Table 8 indicate expenditures from the General Fund by 
function from the years 1970-71 through 1974-75. These figures tend to 
increase gradually from $11,920,000 in 1970-71 to $13,489,000 in 1974-75, 
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Table 8 



GENERAL FUND EXPENDITURES BY FUNCTION BY YEAR FOR 
SCHOOL DISTRICT A, 1970-71 THROUGH 1974-75 



Function 








Ye a r 








1970-71 


1971- 


-72 


1972-73 




1973-74 


1974-7f 


Administration (100)$ 


291,628 


$ 297, 


763 


$ 319,827 


$ 


302,288 


$ 335,54 


Instruction (200) 


8,9^7,727 


9,303, 


294 


9,435, 8€8 


9 


,501,962 


9,990,7C 


Attend. & Health 














(300-400) 


90,745 


92, 


Oil 


87,087 




101,225 


115, If 


Transportation^ (500) 


514,799 


531, 


861 


^ 542,388 




548,528 


566, 7C 


Operation of Plant 
















(600) 


1,200,177 


1,333, 


685 


1,309,845 


1 


,350,977 


1,498,97 


Maintenance of Plant 
















(700) 


380,696 


369, 


165 


324,834 




276,954 


246, 2€ 


Fixed Charges (800) 


505,061 


667, 


596 


724,118 




830,553 


735,74 


TOTAL $11,920,833 


$12,595, 


375 


$12,753,967 


$12 


,912,487 


$13,489,10 



Separate fund starting 1973, 
Source: Annual Reports, State Department of Education. 



Had substantial bud^ret cuts not been made, the expenditures would have 
increased at a much more rapid rate. 

Table 9 presents pupil units and selected unit costs for District A. 
The adjusted maintenance cost per pupil unit in coverage daily membership 
did not take a substan-tial increase until 1974-75 when it rose from 
$1,031 to an estimated $1,178. 

Responses to Enrollment Decline 

H^clilling enrollment is only one variable affecting the retrenchment 
decisions made in Districts A between 1971-72 and 1974-75. Other vari- 
ables included expenditure limitations and increasing unit coists stem- 
ming from multiple causes. . These variables interact and it is not 
possible to completely partial out the effects of declining enrollment. 
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Table 9 



PUPIL UNITS AND UNIT COSTS IN ADJUSTED MAINTENANCE EXPENDITimpe- tm 
AVERAGE DAILY MK.MBERS>/XP FOR SCHOOL DISTRICT A, 1970:?i^2^rTf?4-75 



— Se lec ted_Da ti. I year ' 

^ '. 1970-71" 1971-72 1972 -73 1973-74 1974-75^ ^ ^-' 

Resident Pupil Units 12,098 11,848 11,679 ii 371 n 191 

State Median nA 938 953 '948 M 

Adj. Maint. Cast PPU^ $1,012 $1,000 $1,027 $1,031 $1 178 

State Median $ 636 $ 681 | '722 T 780 m 

Foundation Aid PPU $ 207 $ 217 $ 348 $ 360 $ ^50 

State Medxan nA $ 346 $ 468 $ 5O6 N^ 

Bonded Deot PPU $1,378 $1,277 $1,212 $i,i61 $1 102 

State Median $ 710 $ 693 $ 701 $ 713 M 

th.t i^l°Z^^ reported in ADA ^ and adjusted to ADM with exception 

that Bonded Debt PPU and its median are ADA. 

^1974-75 data are preliminary data as of January 16, 1976 

.Adjusted maintenance. cost excludes expenditures for veterans' 
TtTnTnt^' J"""""'"-" services and receipts from sale of lunches, materials 
student activities and refunds as specified by the State Department of 
Education for a particular year. i^t^P^rxment of 

Source: Selected Data Reports. State Department of Education. 



In 1970-71, District A recognized that its future enrollments could 
decline. The passage of the Omnibus Tax Law of 1971 which intended 
to limit expenditures b^ high-spending districts was of greater concern 
from a management point of view. 

In 1971-72, declining enrollment was recognized as a trend and 
retrenchment was begun. The retrenchment was a response to both 
expenditure limitations- and declining enrollment. Dealing with 
the immediate problems was difficult and the prospects for the 
near future were grim, 

111 
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By the end of 1972-73, District A closed its first elementary 
school due to declining enrollments. It was an old, four-room structure 
that represented a very sirall portion of the District *s elementary nlant 
facility. Information meetings were held and the decision tp close the 
school was accepted as sound management practice. Hie closed elementary 

building was first le¥s^d~and~Xater~sol^^ to ~a~private-school-i — In addi- 

tion to closing the elementary building, there was staff reduction handled 
through attrition and reassignment. Budget reductions amounted to little 
more than "chipping away at programs," 

In 1973-74 the full impact of the 1971 legislation was being felt 
in the District as well as the effects of declining enrollment. The 
District A administrative staff was engaged in a major planning effort 
to deal with the combi r . f fects of expenditure limitation and enrollment 
decline. With much attention to detail, the District prepar^^^d five-year 
forecasts of revenue and expenditures based on carefully stated assump- 
tions* The results of these detailed efforts are summarized in Table 10, 
The data in Table 10 pointed toward an erosion of the General Fund 
balance and toward large operating deficits^ Clearly, there would have 
to be budgetary reductions. The data presented in Table 10 led to 
further extensive planning activities which i ivblved an advisory 
committee on which citizens, teachers and administrators were represented. 
One of the products generated by extensive data-based planning activities 
was the information summarized in Table 11, These data indicated the 
possible staffing implications of dealing witn the fiscal deficits 
forecast in Table 10, District A attempted to separate the effects of 
enrollment decline and expenditure reduction, ^ The data in Table 11 
reflected drastic future actions and understandably th :y were clearly 

- 23 - 
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Table 10 



ESTIMTED GENERAL tUND RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
IN DISTRICT A, 1974-75 THROUGH 1978-79 



October Budget Year-Ena 
Tax Le vy Year Receipts Disbu rsement.^ Deficit Balance 

1973-74 $ 797,687 



1973 1974-75 — ?137069774« $1:3x578x65.6 508,888-) 288^-99_._ 

1974 1975-76 13,383,577 14,390,323 (1,006,746) ( 717,947) 

1975 1976-77 13,772,013 15,115,860 (1,343,847) (1,343,847) 

1976 1977-78 14,070,000 15,445,256 (1,375,256) (1,375,256) 

1977 1978-79 14,188,419 15,392,859 (1,204,440) (1,204,440) 

$68,483,757 $73,922,934 $(5,439,177) 



labeled Tentative. Actions were taken to reduce staff by 31.8 full- 
time equivalents (FTE) ; 14 elementary and 17.8 secondary staff for the 
next year, 1974-75. . ' ^ 

The 1974-75 school year also presented difficult and complex 
management problems. The District still faced a severe fiscal crsis. 
One alternative made possible by the 1971 school aid legislation was 
the passage of an excess levy referendum. To be certain that kll 
avenues had been tried, an increased levy referendum was presented to 
the voters in September, 1974. The levy was defeated almost four to one. 
Later on in the year, actions were taken to reduce staff by 45 FTE 
positions for the following year. 

At the end of the 1974-75 school year, a second, larger elementary 
building was closed. Since the selection of which building should be 
closed V as not as clear-cut as it had been in the case of the first 
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elementary school to be closed, a good deal of data collection and 
systematic analysis was undertaken. To accomplish this, a Committee for 
Development of Weighted School Closing Criteria, comprised of School 
District personnel and citizens, was established to recommend criteria 
to the Board of Education. The system of weighted criteria the}' esta- 
blished was as follows: 



A. Student, Staff and Community Factors 

Weight 

Displacement of Students " 10 

Educational Program 7 

Anticipated Attendance Area Growth 7 

Community Use and Support of School 6 

Staff Displacement and Disruption 5 
School/Neighborhood Geographic Relationship 5 

Proximity to Secondary Schools 5 

Historical Value of Locatibn 1 

B. Physical Facilities Factors 

Special. Suf)portive Facilitxes . 9 

Classroom Facilities - 7 

Life Safety of Building . 7 

Site Size and Condition 7 

Building Capacity 6 

Building Condition 6 
Adaptability to Remodeling and Expansion 6 

School Site Location 4 

C. Financial Factors- 

Maintenance Cost/Square Foot 6 

Operation Cost/Square Foot 4 

Transpci tation Cost/Pupil 4 

Fixed Costs/Pupil 3 

Mothballing Costs 3 

Alternate Use as District Facility 3, 



To identify the particular building to be closed, the committee suggests 
that a five point rating scale be used in applying each of the weighted 
criteria to each of the eight existing elementally school buildings. Ap- 
plication of the rating scale is diagrammed below: 

1 ; 2 3 4 5 

I 1 — — !— — H — r - 

• <3 ^ — ^ f C> 

criteria indicates close school criteria indicates keep school open 
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Multiplying the criteria weight times the assigned rating will yield pro- 
ducts which, when summed, will indicate that the school to be closed is 
the school with the least sum. 



Further Definition 

A. Student, Staff and Community 

1. Displacement of Students - the number of students displaced by 
building closing, the ripple effect," perimeter versus 
centralized building closing. 

2, Educational Program - the exxfating educational program is to be 
evaluated through a conference bet\v<;^sn the administrators apply- 
ing the criteria with each b'.xilding principal and representative 
staff. 



3. Anticipated Attenda nce /irea Growth - the potential growth in num- 
bers of students ii» a pjrirt io ji ;:ir area as judged by the amount of 
undeveloped Ir^ndj, current zonu:^. area's current and future types 
of housing, population characteristics, remaining schools' 
ability to acco;iuiioda te growth or continued decline, 

4. Community Use and Support of School - the amount of use of the 
school facility by the community, demonstrated parent interest 
and involvement in school activities, community efforts in school 
projects, PTO/PTA involvement , etc, ^ 

5. Staff Displacement and D isruption - the number of relocations and 
amount of disruption of staff in closed building, the stability 
and longevity of building faculty, 

6. School/Neighborhood Geographic Relationship - the physical make- 
up of the attendance area, accommodation of "natural" neighborhoods 
neighborhood school concept, the school tradition ■ and school 
"family^' feeling, consideration of eventual closing of another 
elementary building. 

7. Proximity to Secondary Schools - closeness to secondary schools 
for sharing of facilities, secondary students assisting at 
eleme.itary level, 

8. Historical Value of Location - the school's proximity to or loca-;- 
tion in historical setting, access to historical sites. 

B. Physical Facilities Factors 

1. Special Supportive Facilities - the number, size and adeq'uacy of 
special facilities such as physical education stations, music and 
reading rooms, resource centers, teacher work rooms, lunchroom 
facilities, etc. Also, carpenter shop, storage space and other, 
special non-instruction related facilities. 
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2. Classroom Facilities - features of classrooms such as size, heat- 
ing, lighting, appearance, arrangement, ''comfort,^* etc. 

3. Life Safety of Building - fire safety, conformance to present and 
future code regulations (electrical, fire, ventilation and handi- 
capped), type of construction, single versus multiple story 
building, etc. 

4. Site Size and Condition .- the size of school site, maintenance 
needed on site (lawns, sidewalks, parking lot, playground facili- 
ties, etc. ) 

5. Building Capacity - consideration of building capacities as re- 
lated to-proje^J:ed short-term and long-term enrollment pro- 
jections and enrollment/capacity analyses. 

6., Building Condition -. I the age a nd future useful life, planned 



building improvements, short-range and long-range maintenance 
x'equirements. / 

7. Adaptability to^Remodeling and Expansion - the ease with which a 
building can be remodeled or expanded to accommodate changing 
educational program requirements, 

8. School Site Location - access to school, location relative to 
highways, bridges, creeks, residential versus non- residential 
setting. 

Financial Factors - 

> 

1. maintenance Cost/Square Foot - custodial/maintenance salaries, 
maintenance supplies, snow and refuse removal, security, main- 
tenance equipment. 

2. Operation Cost/Square Foot - electricity, gas., water/sewer and 
telephone, 

3. Transportation Cost/Pupil - the total cost of transportation per 
elementary student assuming each of the different schools were to 
be closed, 

4. Fixed Costs/Pupil - the fixed instructional salaries other than 
classroom teachers on a per pupil basis by building. 

5. " Mothballing" Costs - the costs of mothballing a building 
(utilities to be maintained, site maintenance, boarding windows, 
security, etc, ) 

"\ 

\^ 

6. Alternate Use as., Dtstric;fc Facility - the use of closed building 
as district warehousfe^ office area, portions of building used 
(physical education sta:tions, respurce centers, etc,) while 
classrooms closed, etc. . v 

\ 
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The Board of Education approved the system. The data were collected 
criteria applied, and the following composite weighted scox'es for each 
building were presented to the Board of Education in January, 1975 with 
a recommendation that Elementary School VIII be closed: 



School Score 

Elementary School I 423 

Elementary School II 295 

Elementary School III 407 

Elementary School IV 362 

Elementary School V 323 

Elementary School VI " 423 

Elementary School VII 367 

Elementary School VIII 287 



The school with the lowest composite score. Elementary School VIII, was 
closed. 

In 1975-76 District A reexaminated its planning procedures. Many of 
the ?.ssumptions made in 1973-74 did not hold up. Increases in the 
foundation aid formula, special educatioa aids, and further relief under 
the "grandfather' clause of the Omnibus Tax Law eased the fiscal crisis 
-even though it did not solve the problem. The five-year planning horizon 
no longer seemed practical and meticuloug attention to detail in fore- 
casting revenue and expenditures did not produce results which justified 
-v^the efforts. Anticipated revenues and expenditures are now based on 
Projected enrollments converted to pupil units and multiplied by current 
unit cost with percentage adjustments.. District A now looks ahead two 
..years for budget planning purposes. A summary of projected receipts and 
expenditures for the next two yea.i:s is presented in Table 12. While 
format of Tabic 12 is simple, a great deal of backup material was 
accumulated for its preparation. 

The planning and decision making for 1976-77 is not complete. An 
estimated 19.5.FTE positions have yet to be cut. A decision on when to 
' ■ ' , - - 29 - . / ■ . . 
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Table 12 



SUMMARY REPORT OF THREE YEAR FINANCIAL PROJECTIONS 
FOR DISTRICT A , 1975-76 THROUGH 1977-78 

Current Projection 



Item 1975-76 1976-77 1977-78 



Enrollment 9,119 8,773 8,300 

Pupil Units 10,925 10,566 10,049 

% of Decrease N/A - 3.29% - 4.90% 

Beginiilng Fund Balance 

June 30, 1975 $ 353,870 

1976 $ 178,235 

1977 $ 195,235 

Budget : 

Rece ipt s__ ^ 13 , 730 ,210 14 , 326 , 000 14 , 440 , 000 

Per Pupil Unit 1,257 : - 1,?56 1,437 

% of Increases N/A 7.88% ~ ^ 6700%— 

Disbursements 

and Transfers (13,905,845) (14,309,000) (14,410,000) 

Per Pupil Unit , 1,273 1,354 1,444 

% of - Increase N/A 6.36% 6.65% 

Year-End Fund Balance $ 178,235 - $ 195,235 $ 225,235 



Assumptions 

Enrollment and Pupil Units " 
Based on actual 1975-76 

Enrollment projected to 1977-78 ' 
Receipts 

1975- 76 current budget,^ state aid @ $900 per pupil uni.t. 

1976- 77 projections include state aid @ $960 per pupil unit (+6.67%). 

1977- 78 projections include state aid @ $1,015 per pupil unit (+5.73%) 
Disbursements ^ 
1975-76 includes budget and additional items appioved as of 12/4/75. 

1977- 78 based on 1975-76 pupil unit disbursement cost increased 7%. 

1978- 79 based on 1976-77 pupil unit disbursement cost increased 6%. 
Comment s 

1975- 76 Diidget . Has been adjusted to reflect negotiated salary adjust- 
ments. Year-end balance should bo at or near projections unless (1) 
energy costs increase dramatically (2) interest rates fall below 6%. 

" Historically, disbursements have been overstated while receipts have ^ 
. been understated iji the budget projections. 

1976- 77 and 1977-78 Budge t. Does not take into account: any school clos 
ings. Earliest date lor Junior High closing is 1977-73. More probable 

. date is 1978-79. Elementary building likely in 1977-78. 1970-77 ^bud- 
get for current programs, is closely tied to 7% teacher .salary increase 

, 1977-78 disbursements are based on an estimated incj'oa.se oT G% in 
salary costs. 
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close one of the junior high schools is pending. Other plant related 
decisions concerning temporary or permanent construction to maintain 
program for junior high students have yet to be made. 

While course offerings have not changed significantly, resources for 
learning opportunities have been reduced. Supplies have been cut and trans-" 
portation services have been decreased. Fourth grade band, junior high wrestling 
and the computerized achievement monitoring (CAM) have been dropped. At the 
saDje time, budget cuts have been made which allo^ additions to existing 
programs and new programs. SLBP instruction has been expanded from one 
building to all buildings. Elementary physical education has been in- 
creased from one teacher for two buildings to one teacher per building. 
Girls' athletics have been addisd and the language arts program is 
scheduled, for study and improvement. The District has assumed a leader- 
ship posture in staff development^ to counteract the rigidity and pessimism 
which accompany retrenchment,' _ 

Alternatives - . * 

Generating realistic alternatives for the future is difficult; making ' 
decisions concerning those ^a3 ternatives is even more difficult. District 

v. 

A is looking ahead. One of the alternatives it will deal with in the 
present year involves the closing of one of the three junior high schools. 
Extensive data collection and analysis have indicated that closing the 
junior Kigh can save about $200,000 per year in operating costs. At 
the same time, there would need to be additional capital expenditures to 
provide adequate physical education and other special facilities at the 
remaining two junior high schools. 

The development of alternative grade structures, leading to extensive 
redistribution of the student population are being considered in the 
■ ' - 31 - 
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schools. Alternatives being explored are: 

- a 3-year middle school and 4-year high school (k-5-3-4) 

- a 4-year, high school (k-6-2-4) 

- a two campus senior high (K-6-2-2-2) 

- a 4-year middle school and 4-year high school (K-4-4-4) 

^he fiscal, staffing and programmatic -implicati^ons of changing the 
organization for instruction will require careful study, r-- s 

The possibility of cutting programs is an alternative that ha^jl^een 
considered and will receive further consideration in the future if en- 
rollments continue to decline. Sharing administrators with other dis- 
tricts is a^nother way that some costs may be i:'educed. While the thought 
of reorganization with neighboring districts has been discussed, it 
appears to be a long way in the future. It is the policy of District A 
to carefully examine any alternative which offers economy of operation 
with minimum effect on educational program. 

Discussion Ques tions 

1. What are the outstanding characteristics of District A's educa- 
tional program? 

2. 'What do you think will be the future enrollment trends in District A? 

3. What: school plant facilities da you think the District will be 
operating five years from now? 

4. How would you characterize District A'L professional staff? 

5. ^ Take an affirmat:ive or negative stand Jbn the following issue; 

Resolved : In a local school district with declining enrollment, 
there is no point in planning beyond a two-year time period. 

6. How many management techniques fc^ dealing with declining enrollment 
are mentioned in the District' A case studv*:> 

121 
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FOREWORD 

These case study materials were prepared to assist school 
officials and ^l^erested citizens in dealing with problems associated 
with enrollment decline. The case study approach is most useful in 
dealing with complex problems where several solutions are possible 
and one "right" answer is not implicit in the data. 

The subjects in these case materials are actual districts in 
Ml nnesota. The districts were selected because their enrollments had 
declined at least ten percent or 100 students from 1970-71 through 
1974-75. Secondly, the districts were chosen as being representative 
of differences in size and community background. None of the cases are 
offered as complete studies-of the districts involved. While real data 
and management actions are reported, the cases themselves were written 
as study materials intended to stimulate discussion and not to present > 
a cojnplete report on the selected district". Fairly extensive data 
were included in the , materials when available because of the authprs' 
conviction that planning for declining enrollment must be data based. 
While there is much similarity in the nature of problems among the 
five districts, important differences do exist. 

The Bureau of Field Studies and Surveys and the State Planning 
Agency wish to thank officials in the local districts and the Minnesota 
Department of Education who generously gave of their time and talent^ 
in providing information for the case study materials. 



EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

District B had enjoyed a leadership positipn in public education 
for many years. In pioneering programs in kindergarten, special, 
vocational and junior college education, it reflected the spirit of 
the city of 26,000 people which it served. Three forces converged to 
shape the climate of District B in the early 1970's, District B being 
a high expenditure district ^ the Omnibus Tax Law of 1971 imposed signi- 
ficant expenditure limitations. Enrollment declined from a high of 
7,778 students in 1969-70 to 6,437 students in 1975-76; a drop 'of 1,341 
students or 17 percent for the seven-year period. The future plans of 
the city's principal employer are uncertain, crea ^ ug a feeling of 
apprehension about the future of the city's economy. 

In carrying out the Board's commitment to a balanced budget, it 
has been necessary to make many staff reductions and to close three 
elementary schools. An effort to raise additional funds through a 
supplemental levy referendum was defeated four to one. The biggest 
change in Disti -Ct B has not been in enrollment, but in attitude. 
The big change was- the realization by the staff and citizens that 
the direction of District activities can no longer be the forward- 
looking growth pattern of the past. 

Retrenchment actions in Dir^trict B have generated strenuous 
pressures and demands on management* Insisting that management take 
its share of the cuts has resulted in a serious erosion of management 
capability. Enrollments have declined faster than aids have increased 
and the District cannot keep up with inflation. In addition to the 
problems of staff reduction and building closings, the District faces 



a growing rigidity to pro<;ect positions and the status quo, a deteri- 
orating high school building and increasing costs. 

District B changed its organization for instruction from k-6-3-3 
to K-6--2-4 in order to better utilize plant facilities and to reduce 
staff positions. Future organizational changes are being contemplated 
in order to serve fewer students more ^effectively; If present trends 
continue, outdated texts will be harder to replace, fewer electives 
'will be offered^ and fewer services will be offered. Budget planning 
for good education must not only balance revenues and expenditures, 
but must allow for program improvement and change. 



CASE STUDy NO. 2 

The School District 

School District B serves a medium-sized city in south central Minnesota. 
' The District's K-12 student enrollment peak was reached in the school 
year 1969-70 with 7,778 students. The beginning of the year enrollment 
in 1975-76 was 6,437 students, a decrease of 1,341 students or 17.2 
percent during; this seven-year period. District B currently operates one 
administrative building, one high school, one junior high, eight elementary 
schools and an area vocational technical institute. The District's organi- 
zation for instruction is K-6-2-4. The School District, in conjunction 
with a community college, sponsors a recreational center in a school 
building that once served as an elementary school but has been closed due 
to enrollment decline. Another closed elementary school building is now 
being used as a senior citizens' center. During 1975-76 the District's 
total staff included 438 certificated personnel and 206 non-certificated 
personnel for a total of 644 employees. The District was classified as 
a high expenditure district with a 1970-71 expenditure . of $756. per pupil 
unit compared with an adjusted state-wide mean of $663.^ The District's 
1974 total assessed valuation was $68,738,739. * Non-agricultural pro-, 
perty accounted for 87 percent of the total. 

Historically, School District B has been a regional and state leader 
in several areas of education including junior college, vocational- 
technical, kindergarten and special education. The District's activities 
reflect the bigger, better, upward, competitive tone of the community. 
Declining enrollment, the resulting retrenchment, and other factors in 
the community have combined to change the organizational^ climate of the 



District. In February 1975, voters defeated a referendum for a seven-, 
mill incroase by a margin of 4 to 1. Since the District's 1974 
retrenchment, two School Board members were not reelected and three chose 
not to run for reelection, , ■ ^ - 

The Community 

School District B is located in a city of 26,000 people.- The 
county, with twic6 the population of the city, has a high number of 
single parent families and many elderly people. The economy of the 
community; is linked to a large food-processing plant, agriculture and 
related businesses. As the School District provided, leadership in the 
field of education, the food-processing business provided leadership in . 
labor relations. This leadership included higher worker salaries, employee 
incentive pay and a profit-sharing program, for employees. The community 
is a union town with a prevailing belief that everyone has the inherent 
right to organize and 81 percent of manufacturing employees are unionized. 
The School District also has strong labor organizations. 

The aging and diverse work force is made up of 44 percent women and ^ 
numbers 12,500 workers. The average household income is approximately 
$16,000. Presently the area is experiencing economic difficulties which 
reflect the problems experienced by the food-processing industry. One 
related lousiness has already relocated in an area with lower salaries, 
other businesses are hesitant about locating, in the city because of the 
area's high wage scale. The food-processing company faces major policy 
decisions involving remodeling and/or relocation. 

Many features and activities make the community an attractice place 

to live. In addition to the availability of all basic services, the 

) . .. . •■ 
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community has a symphony orchestral theatre, artist series and festival 
attractions. Itiere are 31 city parks and two golf courses. The services 
and amenities combine co provide a source of civic pride and a pleasant' 
urban environment In which to live. 



Elementary Prograjn 

District B*s elementary Instructional program is based on a modified 
self-coiitalned classroom organization. The elementary program is supple- 
mented and supportetd by Special Learning and Behavioral Problems (SLBP) 
resource teachers,. Title I reading and math teachers, media generalists, 
educr.ble mentally retarded (EMR) teachers, hearing impaired teachers, 
trainable mentally .retarded (TBQl) teachers, art teachers, health services 
personnel, music teachers, physical education teachers and teachers aides 
and assistants. 

The following subjects are taught in the elementary grades: 

Art Reading 

Band Science 

Dictionary Skills Social Studies 

Handwriting Skills Spelling 

Health String Music 

Mathematics Title I Math 

Oral Expression Title I Reading 

Oral Reading Vocal Music 

Physical Educatipn Written Expression 

Junior High Program 

^ One of the District's responses to declining enrollment has been a 
change^ in organization for instruction which created a four-year high 
school and one junior l^lgh which houses only grades seven and eight. At 
the junior high level, all courses are required for students in grade 7 
except for a choice between music and Independent study. The, grade 8 
student's have an additional one semester elective. The curriculum for 



Grade 7 



Grade 8 



Required: Required: 

English Engrlish 

Social Studies Social Studies- 

Science Science 

Mathematics- Mathematics 

Home-Industrial Careers Home-Industrial Careers 

Reading (1 semester) Reading (1 semester) 

Physical Education Physical Education 
Art (1 semester) 

Elective: ^ Elective: 

Band, Orchestra, Chorus or Band, Orchestra, Chorus or 

Independent Study Inclependent . Study 

For 1 semester elective: 
Exploratory Foreign Language 
Drama/Speech 

^- Art ^ 

Senior High Program 

A total of 20^ credits earned in grades 9-12 are needed for graduation. 

During the four years of high school, there are 13j required credits, 
allowing the students 7 elective credits^ Subjects included in the "13^ 

required credits are the following: . ' 

Department Credit (s) Grade (s) 

Language Arts 

English 9 1 9 ' 

Two courses each year 2 10,11,12 
Social Studies 

American History I 1 9 ' 

American History II 1, 10 , 

World History 1 " 11 

Social Studies 1, 12 

Physical Education 

9th grade 1 9 

10th grade • 1 10 

Science 

9th grade Science ' 1 , 9 

Biology, Chemistry, Physics 1 10,11,12 

Health . i 10,11,12 

Mathematics 

9th grade general math or ^Sth ' 

grade elementary algebra 1 ,9 

Mathematics elective 1 10,11,12 



Full year courses meeting one period per day are recorded as | credit per 
semester or 1 credit for the year, lyo credits in music performing 
groups (Band, Orchestra, Choir) meeting five days per week may be applied 
toward* graduation. Each 9th grade student must select a one-credit 
elective. All available courses, the grade level at which they are 
offered and the number, of credits are listed on the following page* 

Co-Curricular Activities . 

The vast majority of co-curricular activities are in the area of 
athletics. Senior high non-athletic activities include debate, drama^ 
future homemakers, pom-pom girls, publications, speech festj^^als and 
contests and student council. Junior high non-athletic c:cti .ies include 
student publications and drama. Non-athletic activities for jlementary 
students are student council and safety patrol, 

A wide variety of senior high boys* athletics includes A, B and 
9th grade teams in football, basketball and baseball. Two boys' teams 
are provided in wrestling, swimming, track and golf. Single teams exist 
in hockey, gymnastics, cross country and tennis. Boys' junior high 
athletic opportunities include both 7th and 8th grade teams in basket 
wrestling, .baseball, track and single teams in swimming, gymnastics, 
golf and tennis. 

Girls' senior high athletics provides for single teams in gymnastics, 
basketball, volleyball, tennis, swimming, track and golf. Girls' junior- 
high athletic opportunities include both 7th and 8th grade teams in 
basketball arid volleyball and single girls* junior high teams in track,, 
golf , gymnastics and swimming. 



Department/Courge 



Crcdlt(8) 



Grade (s) Department/Course 



Credlt(a) Grade (s) 



Art 





± 






I 

a 


lOy 11 |12 




JL 

a 




Sculpture 


1 


10,11,12 ^ 


Prl. n tina.k 1 no^ 


I 
3 


10,11,12 


Jewelry Making 


I 


10,11,12 


Crafts 




10,11,12 


Cartooning . 




10,11,12 


Pottery Making 


I 


10,11,12 


rbotography 




10,11,12 


Comae rical Art 




10,11 ,12 


Uodern Art 




10,11,12 


^Design 


\ 


10,11,12 


Lettering 




10,11,12 


Fibers ^ 




r. 10,11,12 


Business Education 






Conoral Business 


1 


9,10 


Typing I and II 


1 


9,10,11,12 


Shorthand I and II 


'2 


11,12 


Oftice Procedures 


i 

2 


11,12 


Business Machineis 


I 

3 


10,11^,12 


Business Law I and II 


1 


11,12 


Accounting 1,. II and III 


1} 


11,12 


Everyday Economics 


2 


11 ,12 


Economics 


2 


11,12 


Model Office 


1 


11,12 


Marketing I and II 


2 


11,12 


Foreign Languages 






Pronch T TT TTT anrf TV 


4 


Q m 11 19 


German I, II and III' 


3 


9,10,11,12 


Practical Writing German 


i 


12 


^ Conversation German • 


h 


12 


Spaoisn I, II and III 




9,10,11,12 


Introduction to Spanish 






Culture' 




11,12 


Conversational Spanish 


i 


11,12 


Traveler's Spanish 




10,11,12 


The German Traveler 


h 


/ 10,11,12 


French' for Travelers 


i 


9,10,11,12 


Home Economics 






9th Grade Home Economics 


1 


. 9 


Today's Consumer 


} 


10,31,12 


Housing and Interior Design 




10,11,12 


' Marriage and Family . 


i 


10,11,12 ' ' 


Clothing 1 and II 


1 


10,11,12 


Tailoring 


\ 


11,12 


Foods I and II 


1 


10,11,12 


Child Development 


\ 


12 


Humanities 






AlS Humanities 


1 


12 


Industrial Arts 






Woodwork 1, II and III 


2J 


9,10,11,12 


Graphic Arts I and II 


15 


9,10,11,12 


Graphic Communications 


.2 


11,12 


Drafting I and II 


2 


9,10,11,12 








I, II, III and -IV 
Painting and Decorating 


2 


11,12 


1 


12 


Power Technology 


1 


11,12 


General Metals I and II 


3 . 


10,11,12 


Sheet Metals 


. 1 


10,11,12 


Electricity 


1 


?flO,ll 


Electronics 


1 


10,11,12 


Home Entertainment Equipment 






Repair L Maintenance 


\ 


11,12 


Vocational Electronics 


2 


11,12 



Language 'Arts 

9th Gifade English i 
Survey of English Literature h 



10. It. 12 



Language Arts (cent.) 

Worl'd Literature 

The American Novel 

Modern Poetry 

Modern Drama 

Short Stories. 
■r. Mi nhe so t a , Au t ho r s 

Shakespeare 

Humanities; in Literature 
Science Fiction 
Current Popular Literature 
Periodical Literature 
Reading in Social Problems 
Independent Reading 
Reading Laboratories 
Journalistic Writing I and II 
Technical and Research Writing 
•Creative Welting 
Writing for School 
Academic Practices in language 
The Job Ahcnd 
Linguistics 
Semantics 

Communications in the Mass Media ^ 
Film Study 
Practical Speaking 
Public Speaking . 
Discussion and Debate' 
Oral Interpretation 
Radio Communications 
Television Communications 
Acting 

Intro, to Theater Arts 
Mathematics, , 

9th Grade General Math r 
9th Grade Elementary Algebra 
Elementary Algebra 
Geometry 
Senior;High Math 
Advanced Algebra 
Trigonometry 
Analytical Geometry 
Pre-Calculus 

Computer Science I and II 
Music 

9th Grade Band, Orchestra, Choir 

Concert Band 

High School Orchestra 

iOth Grade Mixed Chorus 

Variety, Band 

Variety Choir 

High School Choir 

Rock, Jazz. and Popular 

Beginning Guitar 

The High School Chorale 

Music Theory 

Electronic Music 
Physical Education 

9th Grade Physical Education 

10th Grade Physical Education 
Science > 

Intro. Physical Science 

Ideas & Investigations iu Science 

Biology - 

Patterns and Processes 

Comparative Anatomy 
^Ecology 

Chemistry 

Oi*ganic Chemistry 

Physics 



1 

i 


10,11,12 


i 


10,11,12 


9 


10,11,12 


i 


.. 10,11^12 




10,11,12 


i 


10,11,12 


i 


10,11,12 


i 


10,11,12 


i 


10,11,12 


i 


10,11,12 


i 


10,11,12 


i 


10,11,12 


i 


10,11,12 


i 


10,11,12 


1 


10,11,12 


i 


10,11,12 


i 


10,11,12 


i 


10,11,12 


i 


10,11,12 


i 


10,11,12 


i 


10,11,12 


h 


10,11,12 


i 


10,11,12 


2 


10,11,12 ' 


4 


10,11,12 


i 


10,11,12 




lO^,'ll,12' 


1 


10, 11,12 




10,11,12 


1 
$ 


10,11 ,12 


5 


10 , 11 ,12 




10 , 11 , 12 


1 


9 


1 


9 


1 


10,11,12 


i 


10,11,12 


1 


11,12. , 


1 


11,12 


i 


12 


i 


12 


1 


12 


1 


10,11,12 



9 

10,11,12 
10,11,12 
10 

10,11,12 
10,11,12 
11,12 
10,11,12 
.10,11,12 
11,12 
10,11,12 
10,11,12 

9 

10 

9,10 
S,10 

9,10,11,12 

9;iO 

10,11,12 

10,11,13 

11,12 

11,12 

11,12 

in 11 1 o 



Supporting Services : . 

V/hile they have been affected by declining enrollments, a full range 
of supporting services are found in District B, All bulld^.ngs have 
modern, well-stoqked library-media centers. The availability of audio 
visual equipment and services is extensive. 

»• *■ 

Food services are provided in all buildings. Meals served in the 

elementary schools are prepared in a central kitchen. 

^- ' ...» 

District, B contracts for pupil transportation. At the present 

time, about 65 percent of all students are transported. Transportation 
needs and costs have increased somewhat due to school closings as a 
result of enrollment decline, 

The District has a broad range of pupil personnel services in- 
cluding a District-wide standardized testing -program. The impact of 
declining enrollment has led to reduced counseling services. One 
counseling position has been eliminated and the number of days counselors 
have been employed beyond the regular school year has been reduced. 

Enrollment Trends 

Significant and persistent enrollment decline began in District B 
in the 1970-71 school year. Table 1 presents beginning-of-year enroll- 
ments for the period 1965-66 through 1975-76, the period during which 
the change from a stable to a declining enrollment district took 
place. 

Kindergarten enrollment was at a high of 732 students in 1966-67. 
In all but two of the years since then, the number of kindergarten 
children has declined relative to the previous year. The 1975-76 ^ 
number of 395 students is the smallest of any during the period, 337 
students fewer than the high nine years earlier. 
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Ijn the elementary grades 1-6, the highest enrollment was recorded 
in 1967-68, 3,493 students. Each year after that it declined, to a low 
2,557 students in 1975-76, 936 students: fewer than the high eight years 
earlier. ^ • . 

Junior high enrollments began their decline somewhat more recently 
with the high of 1,911 students being reported for 19'^0-71. Each year 
following saw fewer students in junior high with 1,726 students enrolled 
in 1975-76. The five-year decrease from high to low enrollment was 185 
students. 

Senior high enrollments were growing during the first hal^ of the 
perioc^, tliough the growth, wag not steady. From 1969rr70 thrqugh 1973-74, 
the picture was one of stability in the high school with enrollment 
varying between 1,788 and 1,856 students. This stability gave way to two 
years of decrease in 1974-75 and 1975-76. The decrease in those two 
years was 90 students to a six-year low of 1,759 students. While this 
low may not be significant in itself, it appears the*!; the steadily 
declining junior high enrollments are beginning to work their way into 
the senior high years. 

The K-12 total enrollment high was reached in 1969-70 with 7,778 
students being reported. Annual decline since then has ranged from 111 
to 311 students to a low for the entire ll-year period of 6,437 students 
in 1975-76. This enrollment is 1,341 students or 17 percent lower than 
the 1969-70 high. 

School district census, particularly the section reporting numbers 
of students of pre-school age, is useful to the school administrators as 
an aid in determining numbers of elementary students. to be served in " 
future years. Table 2 presents the census history for District B 
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for the years 1965 through 1975. The o:reatest number of pre-school 
children during this period was counted in 1965. Every year since then 
a smaller number of 0-5 year olds have been counted. The high of 3,962 
children in 1965 was 1,853 children or 46 percent higher than th(e.l975 

T' ' 

low of 2,109 children. 

Parochial and private school enrollments also must be considered as 
numbers of students to be served in future years are anticipated. Table 3 
presents current enrollments in the four Catholic, two Lutheran and one 
other Protestant schools serving students residing in District .B. One 
of the uncertainties facing District administrators is the year-to-year 
fluctuations in these- enrollments. While they have been relatively stable 
in recent years, they are susceptible to rapid escalation or decline. 

Table 3 . . ^ 

1975-76 ENROLLMENTS IN PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS SERVING DISTRICT B RESIDENTS 

~ " r ■ Enrollment by Grade 

School K 1^-2^ 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 

Catholic (4 combined) 28 51 56 58 72 ^92 76 93 115 89 95 114- 118 

Central Lutheran 5 11 8 13 11 11 11 

St. Paul Lutheran 3 0 2 5 4 3 3 5 

Christian Academy 3 3 3 12.5425 

District B administrators, concerned about the *nuin^bers of students 
likely to be in the schools in future years, have projected enrollments 
using a cohort-survival method based on end-of-year enrollment ' data. The 
five year projection for the 1Q75-76 "^through 1979-80 period is presented 
in Table 4, • - - 

The projection presented in Table 4 led District administrators to 
conclude: 136.: 

3 " 
- 11 - ' . 



1. • • 9 the figures here indicate the major decline in 
population and that the population probably will 
eventually level out at about 300 students per grade 
level. 

2. The figures given in this projection would probably 
represent the upper limits of population. If there 
is appreciable variation from this, it will likely 
be on the lower side. 

Table 4 

DISTRICT B PROJECTION OF ENROLLMENTS FOR THE PERIOD 
1975-76 THROUGH 1979-80, USING END-OF-YEAR DATA 



Grades 



T«ar 


K 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


Total 


1975-76 


424 


409 


368 


402 


455 


435 


527 


548 


543 


606 


577 


585 


589 


6,468 


1976-77 


422 


383 


397 


373 


403 


458 


441 


548 


549 


545 


594 


547 


552 


6,213 


l977-7» 


392 


381 


372 


402 


374 


406 


464 


459 


549 


551 


535 


564 


516 


5,965 


1978-79 


301 


354 


370 




403 


377 


411 


483 


460 


551 


540 


508 


532 


5,667 


1979-80 


310 


272 


344 


375 


378 


406 


382 


427 


484 


462 


540 


512 


479 


5p371 



Experience has shown that the projection technique used by the 
District has uniformly resulted in projections higher than the enroll- 
ments that materialized. The case study team, also using a cohort 
survival technique, but with be^^inning-of-year enrollments, produced 
the enrollment forecast presented in Table 5, The District is 
currently looking at alternative methods of grade grouping to get 
naximal use of its buildings and j.ssure effective programming. 

District administrators indicate that as enrollment further declines 
the most likely method of grade grouping in the future will be K-5-3-4, 
jvqn though the current grouping is k-6-2-4 in 1975-76. The projection 
fllljhe discussed, therefore, in terms of the k-5-3-4 grouping, 

m 
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Table 5 



PROJECTED BEGIMING-OF-YEAR ENROLLMENTS FOR DISTRICT B, 
FOR THE PERIOD 1976-77 THROUGH 1980-81 



"Total Tutal Total Total Total 

y^^^ K 1 2.3 4 5 1-5 6 7 8 C-8 9 10 11 12 9-12 1-12 K-12 Chan^;c 

1975- 76 395 406 369 389 440 425 2,029 528 554 559 1,641 613 576 591 592 2,372 6,042 6,437 

1976- 77 402 355 400 360 387 434 1,936 425 542 563 1,530 559 609 539 551 2,258 5,724 6,126 - 311 

1977- 78 368 361 350 391 358 382 1,84? ^34 436 551 1,421 563 556 570 503 2.192 5,455 5,823 - 303 

1978- 79 296 331 356 342 389 356 1,771 382 446 443 1,271 551 560 520 532 2.1G3 5,205 5,501 - 327 

1979- 80 299 n66 326 347 340 383 1,662 353 392 453 1,198 444 548 524 485 2,001 4,861 5,160 - 341 

1980- 81 284 269 262 318 346 335 1,530 383 363 398 1,144 453 441 513 488.1,895 4,569 4,853 - 307 



Kindergarten enrollment will rise slightly for the first year of the 
projection period to a high of 402 students. Each year after that through 
1980-81, the number is expected to decrease with the exception of 1979-80, 
The low during the period will be in 1980-81 when 284 kindergarten students 
-are forecast. 111 fewer than in 1975-76, the last year for actual enrollment 
figures. 

In the elementary grades 1-5, the projection indicates continually 
falling enrollment throughout the period to a low of 1,530 grades 1-5 
students in 1980-81. This figure represents a decrease of 499 students 
In the five years of the forecast. 

Middle school grades, 6-8, are expected also to experience continued 
decline falling 4<^7 students fi^om the 1975-76 actual count of 1,641 to the 
low of 1,144 forecast in 1980-81. 

The senior high grades 9-12 ar^ expected to decrease from a 2,372 
students actual enrollment to 1,895 students forecast for 1980-81, a 
drop of 477 students during the five years. 

- 13 - 
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In the K-12 totals, the annual decrease will, according to the pro- 
jection, be in increments ranging from 303 to 341 students. The overall 
decrease to the K-12 low of 4,853 in 1980-81 is expected to be 1,584 
students or 25 percent. 

r 

Plant Facilities 

District B houses its elementary and secondary school programs in 
ten buildings: one senior high, one junior high and eight elementary school 
Three elementary buildings have been closed because of the declining enroll 
ment trend; one closed at the end of 1968-69, opened again in 1970-71, then 
closed again in 1973-74; the second was closed at the end of the 1971-72 
school year and the third was closed effective 1975-76. These closed 
buildings have been leased and are not currently being used for District 
related purposes. 

Another change in building utilization occurred at the beginning of 
the 1975-76 school year; a junior high that had been operated in the 
same building complex as the senior high was closed, leaving only one 
junior high in the District. Concurrently, the secondary program was 
changed from a 3-3 grade organization to a 2-4 organization. This re- 
grouping made it possible to house all junior high students (grades 7-8) 
in the one junior high facility. Table 6 summarizes the school plant 
facilities currently operated by District B. 

A thorough analysis of the plant facilities in a district of this 
size is beyond the scope of the present case study. The data in Table 6 
provide a very general overview of the District's plant facilities. While 
these data are not adequate for actual planning decisions, they are 
sufficient for consideration and discussion of the case. 
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The biggest plant facility problem Involves 'the senior high school. 
While it has been remodeled and ^oed to accommodate a rich and 

varied prokram, two of the thr?e s ^ Lie is of the complex are simply, 
as the Buildings and Grounds. Su, 3rvi? r put it, ". . , suffering from 
old age/^ In general terms the building site is inadequate because 
there /are no outdoor parking or physical education/athletic parking 



facilj 



ties. Students must walk to an athletic field eight blocks away. 



The inadequate site does not allow for an adequate buffer between student/ 
schooj activities and the community at lairge. 

yhe original (1921) section is a particular liability because of 
neejied exterior wall tuck::^pointing, heating plant overhaul, and upgrading 
of \electrical servi£r6. The fii^lding would be very expensive to remodel 
and opeft^ stairwells, wood construction and other factors combine to 
create a fire-safety problem. The swimming pool in this section needs 
extensive overhaul including pool structure as well as filtration and 
heating equipment. The 1939 section is in somewhat better condition, but 
also. needs fire doors, upgrading of electrical service and replacment 
of plumbing and ventilating equipment. The 1954 Annex is a modern 
facility which provides excellent space for industrial arts, music and 
physical education. 

The dilemma the administration sees itself facing is the rapid 
deterioration of a large facility coupled with little hope of passing 
a bond issue to finance building a new one or extensive remodeling of the 
present one. A 1972 engineering study of the facility produced an 
estimate of 2.5 million dollars to bring the facility up to a safe and 
serviceable condition. 



staffing 

Personnel are one of a district's most essential resources. Data on 
staffing reported in this case include 1) size of the certificated staff, 
2) distribution of staff on the salary schedule, 3) implications of 
staffing for program in terms of class size, and 4) size of non-certificated 
staff. The size and distribution of the certificated staff most directly 
concerned with elementary and secondary programs are indicated in the 
following list: 



Position Number 

Superintendent : 1 

Assistant Superintendent 1 

Administrative A5=^sistants 1 

Directors 5 

Supervisors (Elementary) 4 

Secondary Principals 2 

Assistant Secondary Principals 3 

Elementary Principals 8 

Psychologists 2 

Nurses 3 

Speech Therapists 4 

Visually Impaired Teacher 1 

IMC Cataloger 1 

Social Worker 1 

SLBP Leader Teacher 1 

Home Instruction 1 
Secondary 

Counselors _ 5 

Teachers 170.5 

EBdR Teachers 4 

IMC 5 

Athletic Director 1 

SLBP Teachers 3 

TMR Teachers ' 1 
Elementary 

Kindergarten Teachers ^ 9.5 

Grade Level Teachers 98 

SLBP Teachers 7 

Title I . ... 9 
Tree Teachers (Reading Program) 1 

Hearing Impaired Teachers 2 

EMR Teachers 2 

TMR Teachers 5 

IMC 7 

Music (and Supervisors) 5 

Media 1 

Total . 375 
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The staff members tallied in the above list do not include AVTI 
teachers and teachers contracted to serve two residential facilities, 
one for delinquent boys and one for handicapped children. 

The distribution of the instructional staff on the salary schedule 
is presented in Table 7. The data in Table 7 indicate both the 1975-76 
salary schedule and the numbers of elementary and secondary staff members 
on each step in each lane. Of the 361 staff members included in the 
table, 198 persons or nearly 55 percent are at the top of the schedule. 

Another way to look at staff is in relation to students in terms of 
pupil teacher ratio and class size. The pupil-teacher ratios reported 
by District B officials were kindergarten 20:1, elementary grades 25:1, 
and secondary 21: 1» 

Table 8 indicates the distribution of class sizes by subject matter 
area in the junior high. Of the 355 classes, only 16 classes or 4.5 
percent are over 30 students per class. Of the classes under 20 students 
per class, 58 percent are industrial arts/home economic classes. 

Table 9 indicates the distribution of class sizes by subject matter 
area in the senior high. The data indicate that all senior high classes 
have 30 or fewer students except for some of the music, business educa- 
tion and physical education/health classes. Only 2.8 percent of the 
classes have 15 students or fewer, while 47 percent of all classes have 
21-25 students per class. 

The numbers of non-certificated staff are distributed as follows: 



Position Number 

Custodial and Maintenance 87 

Secretarial-Clerical 58 

Teacher Aides and Assistants 61 

Dental Hygenist 1 

Attendance Supervisor i 

208 
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Table 8 



JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL CLASS 


SIZE, 


SCHOOL DISTRICT B 






C 1 


ass 


Size 




Subject 1-15 


16-20 


21-25 


26-30 31-35 Over 35 


TOTAL 


Mathematics 


3 


27 


17 


47 


Music 


1 ■■■'*/ 


8 


8 1 6 


24 


Social Studies 


/ 


31 


12 


43 


Business Education 


/ 








Agriculture 










English & Language Arts 


2 


37 


11 


50 


Art 




7 


5 


12 


Reading 


2 


9 


7 


18 


Science 




27 


15 


42 


Physical Education/Health 2 


10 


6 


16 8 1 


43 


Home Economic^ 










Industrial Arts 2 


49 


,8 




59 


Foreign Language 


1 


2 


1 


4 


EMR 7 








7 


IWR 6 








6 


TOTAL 17 


68 


162 


92 9 7 


355 


PERCENT 4.8 


19.2 


45.6 


25.9 2.5 2 




CUMULATIVE PERCENTILE 4.8 


24 


69.6 


95.5 98 100 






Table 


9 






SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL (9- 


12) CLASS SIZE 


, SCHOOL DISTRICT B 






C 1 


ass 


Size 




Subject 1-15 


16-20 


21-25 


26-30 31-35 Over 35 


TOTAL 



Mathematics 




4 


40 


22 




66 


Music 


2 


4 


3 




1 11 


21 


Social Studies 




1 


39 


51 




97 


Business Education 


2 


14 


8 


21 


16 


61 


Agriculture 




2 


1 


1 




4 


English & Language Arts 


3 


25 


77 


12 




117 


Art 


2 


20 


12 






34 


Reading 












Science 




4 


26 


30 




60 


Physical Education/Health 


2 


3 


23 


24 


7 


59 


Home Economics 




3 


15 


3 




21 


Industrl al Arts 


3 


6 


28 


3 




40 


Foreign Language 


3 


1 


10 


7 




21 


EMR 












TMR 














TOTAL 


17 


87 


282 


180 


24 11 


601 


PERCENT 


2.8 


14.5 


46.9 


30 


4 1.8 




CUMULATIVE PERCENTILE 


2.8 


17.3 


64«2 


94.2 


98.2 100 
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Receipts and Expenditures 

The data in Table 10 indicate selected revenue receipts for the 
General Fund by level of source from 1970-71 through 1974-75, The data 
for 1970-71 are not comparable to those of subsequent years because they 
include revenue associated with operation of the vocational school. The 
drop in receipts from local sources in 1972-73 reflects a change from 
cash to modif::ed' accural accounting. With these qualifications, it is 
apparent that revenues have risen during the period in spite of enrollment 
decline. - j. 

Table 10 

GENERAL FUND REVENUE RECEIPTS IN SCHOOL DISTRiqT B 
BY SOURCE LEVEL, 1970-71 THROUGH 1974-75 



Level/Source 






Y e'^ a r 






1970-71 


1971-72 


1972-73 


1973-74 


1974-75 


Local^ 
County 
State 
Federal 


$2,743,10^ 
69,513 
4,320,547 
163,267 


$2,442,569 
29,259 
4,462,720 
211,068 


$1,562,807 
97,508 
5,283,354 
168,925 


$2,200,334 
66,238 
5,584,866 
94,354 


$2,159,406 
59,398 
5,758,137 
129,305 


TOTAL 


$7,296,430 


$7,145,616 


$7,112,594 


$7,945,792 


$8,104,246 



Amounts do not include sales of materials and abatements,' 
Source: Annual Reports, State Department of Education 



The data in Table 11 indicate selected General Fund expenditures by 
function for 1970-71 through 1974-75. While the 1970-71 data include 
vocational school expenditures, the trend from 1971-72 through 1974-75 
is clearly an upward trend. These increased General Fund expenditures a 
reflected in the rising adjusted maintenance expenditures per pupil unit 
in Table^ 12.. The data in Table 12 indicate that as the number of pupil 
units in ADM decreased from 8,709 in 1971-72 to 7,723 in 1974-75, the 
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Table II 



GENERAL FUND EXPENDITURES BY FUNCTION BY YEAR FOR 
SCHOOL DISTRICT. B, 1970-71 THROUGH 1974-75 



Year 



Function . 1970-71 1971-72 1972-7^ 1973-74 1974-7 5 

XAdministration (100) $ 216,640 $ 227,890 $ 258,359 $ 282,302 $ 351,812 

Instruction (200) 5,801,846 5,583,990 5,858,291 6,056,094 6,147,996 
Attend, & Health 

C300-400) 61,603 65,374-- 67,969 74,021 , 58,771 

Transportation (500) 258,665 270,162 351,071 385,617 424,214 
Operation of Plant 

(60d> 704,301 746,959 773,422 824,454 831,592 
Maintenance of Plant 

(700) 257,204 210,327 190,443 197,611 221,184 

Fixed Charges (800) 375,326 391,970 395,684 464,864 488,719 

TOTAL $7,675,585 $7,496,672 $7,895,239 $8,284,963 $8,524,288 

Separate fund starting 1973, 
Source: Annual Reports, State Department of Education. 

Table 12 

\, 

PUPIL UNITS AND UNIT COSTS IN ADJUSTED MAINTENANCE EXPENDITURES IN 
AVERAGE DAILY MEMBERSHIP FOR SCHOOL DISTRICT B, *1970-71 THROUGH ""1974-7 5 



Selected Data \ Year 

^'.^..v I A — 



(ADM) / 


1970-71^ 


1971-72 


1972-73 


1973-74 


1974-75 


Resident Pupil Units 


8,712 


8,709 


8,620 


8,072 


7,723 


State Median 


NA 


938 


953 


948 


NA 


Adj. Maint. Cost PPU^ 


$824 


$819 


$866 


$952' 


$1,008 


State Median 


$636 


$681 


$722 


$780 


NA 


Foundation Aid PPU 


$257 


$386 


$533 


$578 


$599 


State Median 


NA 


$346 


$468 


$506 


NA 


Bonded Debt PPU 




$1,154 


$443 


$658 


$631 


State Median 


$710 


$693 


$701 


$713 


NA 


^All 1970-71 reported in ADA 


and adjusted 


to ADM 


with exception 


that 



Bond Debt PPU and its state median are ADA, 

^1974-75" data are preliminary data as of January 16, 1976, 
^Ad justed maintenance cost excludes expenditures for veterans train- 
ing, community services and receipts from sale of lunches, materials, 
student activities, and refunds as specified by the State Departmnet of 
Education for a particular year. 

Source: Selected E ita Reports, State Department of Education. 
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expenditure per pupil unit increased from $819 to $1,008. The District 
levies the maximum for its General Fund, is committed to a balanced 
budp;et, and attempts to maintain a very .^mall cash balance of $200,000 
in the General Fund. 

Responses to Enrollment Decline 

" Staff reductions and building closings have been the most significant 
actions taken by School District B in response to declining enrollment. 
Three elementary schools have been closed, one in 1971-72, one in 1972-73 
and one in 1975-76. In 1974-75 a junior high school located in the senior 
high building was eliminated and all 7th and 8th graders are, now located 
in one buildng and a four year senjsor high was established. 

' Staff_cuts during the past three years have included; one assistant 
high school principal, one assistant junior high principal, one junior 
high principal, director of elementary education, assistant director of 
special services, one assistant superintendent, two and one-half elemen- 
tary principals, an assistant business manager and a substantial number 
of teachers. The exact number by year is difficult to trace because of 
attrition and transfers. In 1974-75 elementary physical education and . 
art positions were reduced tc one position each. Teacher representatives 
renegotiated preparation time and these positions were again filled. 

Some of the other actions have included elimination fo field trips, 
drastic supplies reduction, elimination of the Council for Quality Edu- 
cation (CQE) coordinator's position, cutting some of the extra-curricular 
activities at the senior high level, reducing travel reimbursements for 
staff and hiring fewer substitutes. The budget is being finalized and 
students are being registered in December for next year to know staff 
requirements. All departments must live within the budget. 

- 23 - 
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TO. shift the focus of this case from the "what" of reducing actions 
to the "process" of cutback decisions, the following materials related 
to the Board of Education meeting of March 3, 1975 are provided. Prior 
planning and analysis indicated that if an excess levy referendum were 
not submitted to the voters or if it were submitted and failed* slightly 
over $650,000 would have to be cut from the budget. On February 18, 1975 
the levy for 7 mills ($493,000) was defeated by a 4 to 1 vote. There was 
no doubt that drastic cuts had to be made. The administration prepared 
the following list of possible cuts which total $985,727. 

ADHINISTRATIffl'S RECqir-ENDATIONS FOR BUDGET REDUCTIONS 

Certified Staff: 
Teachers — 

Eleirentary staff (7.5). .$ 75,000 ) ^ ,^0 nno 

Elementary School III Staff- • • .i4.5). . 45,000 ) * 
Secor\dary staff. .,,.......(? J. . 

Other Certified Staff — 

Counselor (1.0). .$ 14»158 

Secondary Media Generallst . . . .(2.0). . 31»015 

Elementary Kedia Generallst. . . .(3.0). . ^4,335 

Elementary art (1-0). . 10,000 

Elementary physical education. . .11.0).' . 10,000 

Nurses (2.0). . 28,000 

High school agriculture (1.0). . 8,o96 

($17,792 with one-half reimbursable) 

Elementary string & instruirental music (2) 24,616 

OeveTopirental Reading (Gr. 9-12) .(2.0). . 20,000 . . .$ 191,020 

Administration — 

Junior hi^h principal.. (1.0). .$ 22,500 

Director of elementary educaf;1on . (1.0). . 24,646 

Junior high assistant principal. .(1.0). . 17,000 

Assistant high school principal. .(1.0). . 10,oOO 

Assistant corr{)uter director. . . .(1.0). . 13,000 

Elementary principal (2.0). . 37,^44 . . .$ 124,590 

T(JTAL OF CERTIFIED STAFF REDUCTIOfiS • • $ 435,610 , 

Woh-Certified Staff : 

Secretarl es — 

Nurses' office . (1.0). . ) 

Elementary education office. . . .(l.o). . ) 

Audio-visual office (1.0). . ) 

Business office. . . ( .5). . ) 

Junior high office . (2.0). . ) 

Senior high office (1.0). . ) . .$ 26,070 

Custodians — 

Custodian positions (15.0) • •$ 130,459 



/Mdes and Assistants — . 

Special education aides, * $ 2,500 

Teacher aides (eleirentary & secondary) " 17*000 

Taacher assistants (elensntaryl* • 24,000 • «$ ^,500 

TOTAL OF HOH-cdriFIEO STAFF REDUO'IOilS. V • • I $ 200,029 

Other; 

Instructional supplies i . . 27,000 

Extended contracts for counselors « • • • • 2,100 

Extended contracts for media generaVlsts ' 4,600^>^s^ 

Park & Recreation overtime, ..... .<r 2,50a 

Not mailing report cards. 2,500 . 

K-6 Intramural program \ 4,050 

7-8 Intramural program 4,300 

7-8 at:let1c program • . 13,165 

jTm High athletic coordinator • • •. 740 ^ 

Football equipment manager • 350 

Extra-curricular activities (Catallna Club, .uebate, drama, 

cheerleaders, junior high newspaper. Pom Pom Girls, 

publications, rajslc --merching band, crchestrao 

chorus, etc.,-* speech festivals and contests) 10,692 

Curriculum and instruction lead teachers • 60,000 

Assistant athletic coaches (boys) 

"B" Squad basketball $ 990 

■B" Squad football 990 , ^ 

■B" Squad baseball 670 

All other assistant coaches 11,114 .. . 13,764 

(Does not, Include Head/'B" coaches) 

Assistant athletic coaches (girls) 2,502 

4 Athletic shoes (basketball, 'football, track, wrestling) < . . 900 

Increase adult athletic tickets by 25^ ^ . - ^ 5,000 

Uelght training at High School 425 

Psychologist (1) (presently not on staff and v/ould 

not be hired) 16,000 

SLBP teachers (4) (presently not ot} staff and would - ^ 

not be hired) ^0,000 

Fringe benefits (not presently granted) 100,000 

Close Elementary School IIJ; 

Custodian (1) /, . . . .$ 13,000 

Secretary (1) 5,300 

Utilities • ^ 2,200 . '! 

- FHnge benefits ^. 1,500 ... 22,000 

In-service 10,000 

Sabbatical leaves 1»500 

' Yearbook and Newspaper . . 6,000 

TOTAL OF PIHER RECUaiOf^S. - % 350,088 



TOTAL REEXJCTIONS $ 985,727 

The ground rules for the meeting were that at least $600,000 worth 
of items were to be cut from the list. It was further understood that 
any difference between actual cuts and $600,000 would have to come from 
funds for salary increases. A large crowd was present. The minutes of 
the meeting tell the dramatic story. 
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OFFICIAL MINUTES : Board of Education 
7:00 P.M., Monday, March 3, 1975 



SPECIAL MEETING 



MEMBERS PRESENT: 



MEMBERS ABSENT: 



Mr. A Mr. B 

Ms. D Ms. E 

Superintendent G 

Mr . H 



Mr. C 
Mr.. F 



PURPOSE OF MEETING: 



APPROVAL OF AGENDA: 



DELEGATIONS: 



PRINCIPAL FOR JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL: 



The meeting was called to order tfy Mr. A, vice 
chairman of the Board of Education in the ' 
absence of Chairman H„ 

The purpose of this special meeting was to 
make final decisions on staff and programs 
to be terminated or reduced in tiie school 
district to alleviate the $65G,000 deficit 
in the 1975-76 budget. 

Motion was made by Ms. E, seconded by Mr. B 
and carried the agenda be adopted with one 
addition ... 

Acting chairman A opened the meeting to those 
people who had indicated a desire to be heard, 
the following people spoke: 

Mr. I, Principals' Association 

Mr. J, ^letter in support of the Director 

of Personnel 
Letter was read by Acting Chairman from 
the Federation of Teachers in support 
of the Director of Personnel position 



BUDGET REDUCTIONS: 



Moved by Ms. D that the recommendation of the 
administration be accepted and be 
transferred to the Junior High School and be 
appointed Principal for the 1975-76 school 
year. Motion was seconded by Mr. C and 
carried unanimously. 

Motion by Mr. C, seconded by Mr. B the elementary staff 
be reduced to 7.5 positions for the 1975-76 school year. 
Motion carried. 

Moved by Ms. D, seconded by Mr. B the board not close 

Elementary School III for the 1975-76 school year. 

Motion carried. 



Motion by Mr. B, seconded by Ms. E the counseling staff 
be reduced by one position. Motion carried. 
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BUDGET REDUCTIONS: Moved by Ms. D, seconded by Mr. F to retain the three 

elementary media generalists positions . Motion carried. 

-Motion by Mr. F, seconded by Mr, B the secondary media 
generalists positions be reduced by one > Motion carried. 

Moved by Mr. F, seconded by Ms, E the elementary phy- 
sical education department be reduced by one po sition. 
Motion carried. 

Motion by Ms. D, seconded by Ms. E to letain the two 
elementary nursing positions . Motion carried. 

Motion by Msl' D, seconded by Mr. B to retain the high 
school agriculture teaching position . 

Moved by TJr. C, seconded by Ms. D to retain the elemen- 
tary <;tring and instrumental music positions . Motion 
carried. 

Motion by Ms. D, seconded by Mr. B to retain the two 
positions in the secondary developmental reading pr ogram . 
Motiori carried. ' 

Moved by Mr. C, seconded by Mr. F to eliminate one 
position of junior high principal . Motion carried. 

Motion by Mr. B, seconded by Ms. E to eliminate the 
position of director of elementary education . Motion 
carried. 

Moved by Mr. F, seconded by Mr. C to eliminate one 
position of assistant junior high school principal . 
Motion carried"! 

Motion by Ms, D, seconded by Ms. E to retain the two 
elementary principal positions . Mo t ion carried with 
Mr, B voting against. 

Moved by Mr. B, seconded by Mr, C the secretarial 
staff be reduced by 5.5 positions . Motion carried . 

Motion by Mr. B, seconded by Ms. E to adopt options 
one and two , of the proposal presented by Mr. S as it 
relates to the custodial staff . Motion carried. 
Option one will reduce the custodial staff by thiee 
positions and option two will transfer five custodial 
positions to the food services deplartment. 

Moved by Mr. B, seconded by Ms. E the statement relating 
to increasing the cost of meals for student and staff 
for the 1975-76 school year be deleted from option two. 
Motion carried. 
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BUDGET REDUCTIONS: Motion by Mr. F, seconded by Mr. C two teacher aides 

positions for EMR classes be eliminated. Motion carried. 



Moved by Mr. B, seconded by Ms. E the funds for teacher 
aides at the elementary and secondary level be reduced 
to $17,00 0^ Motion carried. 

% 

J.:otion by Mr. B, seconded by Ms. D to retain the teacher 
assistant positions in the elementary IMCs . Motion 
carried 

Moved by Mr. F, seconded by Mr. C to reduce the in^ 
structional supply budget by $27,000 . Motion carried. 

Motion by Mr. B, seconded by Mr. F to eliminate the 
extended contracts for counselors and media generalists . 
Motion carried. Counselors will continue to be employed 
for three days prior to the contract year. 

Moved by Ur. F, seconded by Ms. D to retain the Park 
and Recreation Department overtime pay . Motion carried. 

Motion by Mr. F, seconded by Ms. E to discontinue the 
mailing of secondary school report cards . Motion " 
carried. 

Moved by Mr. F, seconded by Mr. B to retain the K-6 
intramural program . Motion carried. 

Motion by Mr. F, seconde<J by Ms. E to reduce and re- 
organize the 7-8 intramur,al and athletic program by 
nearly $5,300 . Motion carried. 

Moved by Mr. B, seconded by Ms. D to retain the 

athletic coordinator and the football equipmefft 

manager . Motion carried. 

Motion by Mr. C, seconded by Mr. F three areas — junior 
high drama, junior high newspaper and after -school 
supervision — in the extra-curricular area by reduced 
by $l,65P y but not eliminated. Motion carried. 

Moved by Mr. F. seconded by Mr. B to reduce the extra- 
curricular funcis by approximately $945 as per the 
recommendation of Mr. H — ice hockey arena rental, 
consolidation of cheerleaders, and other miscellaneous 
areas. Motion carried. 

Motion by Mr. F, seconded by Mr. B the board take no 
action at this; time on the matter of students in the 
athletic program of basketball, football, track and 
wrestling purchasing their own shoes. Motion failed to 
carry with Ms. E, Mr. C and Mr. A voting against. 



BUDGET REDUCTIONS: Moved by Mr. C, seconded by Ms, E the school district 

not purchase shoes for students in the athletic pro- 
grams . Motion carried. 

Motion by Mr, F, seconded by Ms, E the board instruct 
the administration to work with the athletic department 
to give a recommended cost increase on the adult season 
tickets for athletic events . Motion carried. 

Moved by Mr, B, seconded by Mr, C to elimin a te the 
weight training program at the high school . Motion 
carried. 

Motion made by Mr, C, seconded by Ms. D to retain funds 
in the budget for employment of an additional school 
psychologist . Motion carried^ 

Moved by Ms, E, seconded by Ms. D the administration 
continue to search for and employ four additional SLBP 
teachers . Motion carried. 

Motion by Ms. D, seconded by Mr. F to retain the in- 
service program for the teaching staff . Motion carried. 

Moved by Mr, B, seconded by Mr, C the school district 
not grant sabbatical leaves for the 1975-76 school 
year. Motion carried, with Ms, D voting against. 

Motion by Mr, F, seconded by Ms. D to retain the 
yearbook and newspaper programs at an approxi mate 
cost of $6,000 , Motion carried with Mr, C and Mr, B 
voting against. 

Acting Chairman Mr, A declared a fifteen minute recess 
and announced the meeting would reconvene at 10:20 P.M. 

Moved by Ms, D to reduce the secondary staff by four 
positions rather than nine positions. Motion failed 
for lack of a second. 

Motion by Mr, B to reduce the secondary staff by nine 
positions. Motion failed for lack of a second, 

Loved by Ms, D, seconded by Ms, E to reduce the second- 
ary staff' by five positions. Motion failed with Mr, C, 
Mr, F and Ms, E voting against. 

Motion by Mr. B, seconded by Mr, F to reduce the. second- 
ary staff by nine positions and reallocate $ 30,000 to 
the Curriculum and Instruction Lead Teacher Prograjn g " 
and give it a second look. Motion carried. 

Moved by Mr, C, seconded^ by Mr. B to eliminate one 
position in the elementary art department J Motion 
carried with ftlr. F voting against. 



BUDGET REDUCTIONS: 



Motion by Mr, C, seconded by Ms, E to reduce one 
position of assistant high school principal . Motion 
carried with Ms, D and Mr, F voting against. 



. Moved by Mr. F, seconded by Mr, B to eliminate the 

position of assistant computer director. Motion failed 
with Ms. D, Mr. C and Ms, E voting against. 

Motion by Mr, B, seconded by Mr, F to retain the 
assistant coaches — both boys and girls — and to leave 
the program intact. Motion carried with Ms, E voting 
against. 

Moved by Mr, F, seconded by Ms, E the board take no 
further action on budget reductions at this time. 
Motion carried. 

RESOLUTION INTRODUCED: Mr, F moved adoption of the following resolution 

"BE IT RESOLVED that due to uncertaiinty of funding, financial 
limitations, decrease in enrollments, discontinuance of positions, 
and change in organizational structure it is necessary to terminate 
certain probationay teachers and to place on unrequested leave 
certain tenure teachers, 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that the administration prepare a list of 
said teachers and submit for appropriate action at a meeting to 
be called on Friday, March 7, 1975 at 12:00 noon in the District 
Ac ministration Building," 

The motion was seconded by Ms, E and on 
a roll call vote, all memb^^rs present 
voted aye. Motion carried, 

ADJOURNMENT: Moved by Mr, B, seconded by Mr, F, the 

meeting adjourned at 11:30 P.M. Motion 
carried. 



Clerk 
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Alternatives for the Future 

As enrollment continues to decline, more actions like those taken (' 
at the March 3, 1975 Board meeting will be necessary. District B will 
again have to close one or more elementai-y schools. Staff will have to 
be reduced to maintain a balanced budget. Staff cutbacks will be associated 
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with increasing staff maturity, higher unit costs and larger class sizes. 
More combination grades can be expected in the elementary schools. Supple- 
mentary instruction in elementary art and physical education may again have 
to be dropped. Support staff for libraries and IMC may have to cut back. 

At the secondary level, programs and co-curricular activities will 
probably be reduced. Athletics for boys and girls and music will probably 
survive, but clubs and low participation sports face an uncertain future. 
The senior high building will continue to be a problem. At some point, 
grade 6 probably will be accommodated at the present junior high to faci- 
litate better plant utilization at both elementary and secondary levels. 

The biggest management challenge and educational problem will be to 
offset the rigidity and pessimism that accompany rogram reduction. As 
the question of survival loomib greater, there is danger that student needs 
anct program development will receive inadequate attention. The District 
has already suffered a silent erosion of supervisory and management 
potential as a result of the administrative cuts that have been made. 
The former leadership posture of the District needs to be revived, not 
to dea.1 vi'ith the Digger-better growth syndrome but with the more difficult 
challenge of deliveri.ig a good educational program in wayis that adapt 
themselves to smaller numbers r ^ 

Study Questio ns 

!• What characteristics does District 3 have which make it possible to 
deal with the problems associated with declining enrollment? Which 
chaiacteristics make it difficult to deal with these problems? 

2. What role do you think the community will ::lay in future Scnc>oi. 
District decisions? 

3. How would you describe the educational program in District B and what 
guidelines would you recommend in future cutback decisions? 
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What do you speculate will be the long-range enrollment trends in 
District B? Why? 

What are the plant facility problems in the District and what can 
be done to alleviate them? 

What characteristics of the staff make it an asset to the District? 
What characteristics might be considered liabilities? 

How would you describe the financial future of District B? 

Had you been the chief administrator in District B in 1970 and by 
some clairvoyant means were allowed to read this case before it 
happened, how would you have prepared the District for the events 
that were to happen during the next five years? 

How would you describe the School Board meeting of March 3, 1975? 
Why do yoa think the chair called for a recess? 
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FOREWORD 

These case study materials were prepared to assist school 
officials and interested citizens in dealing with problems associated 
with enrollment decline. The case study approach is most useful in 
dealing with complex problems where several solutions are possible 
and one "right" answer is not implicit in the data. 

The subjects in these case materials are actual districts in 
Minnesota* The districts were selected because their enrollments had 
declined at .least ten percent or 100 students from 1970-71 through 
1974-75. Secondly, the districts were chosen as being representative 
of differences in size and community background. None of the cases are 
offered as complete studies of the districts involved. While real data 
and management actions are reported, the cases themselves were written 
as study materials intended to stimulate discussion and not to present 
a complete report on the selected district. Faifly extensive data - 

were included in the materials when available because of the authors' 

j 

conviction that planning for declining enrollment must be data based. 
While there is much similarity in the nature of problems l among the 
five districts, important differences do exist. / 

The 'Bux^au^-ot^Fie^^ and the Stgjite Planning 

Agency wish to thank officials in the local^^^districts and the Minnesota 
Department of Education who generously gave of their time and talent 
in providing information for the case study materials. 1 
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EXECQTIVE SUMMARY 

School District C is located in a town of about 5,300 people in a 
rich agricultural area of the state. Enrollment decline is recognized 
as a problem, but poses no threat to the existence of the District. 
K^12 enrollment was at a recent high of 2,393 students in 1967-68. By 
1975-76 K-12 enrollment had declined to 1,767, a drop of 626 students ' 
or 26 percent over the eight-year period. 

The District has had to make staff reductions and take other actions 
to maintain a balanced budget. ' The actions taken include staff reduc- 
tions which were covered by attrition, closing of two elementary schools 
in rural areas, and reorganization of instruction on a K-5-3-4 basis. 
The new organization for instruction not only provided better building 
utilization, but it provided better instructional opportunities for 
sixth grade students. 

The District has adopted some components of an Individually Guided 
Education (IGE) program at the elementary level. At the senior high 
level, a trimester program has been adopted which makes a large number 
of electives available. Each elective is not offered every year; only 
when enough students have signed up to make the course feasible to 
offer. This approach appears to reduce the rigidity and wall-building 
that sometimes occur when staff feel it necessary to preserve the 
status quo for reasons of job security. 

, The future of District C will be determined by how well it can adapt to 
change. The changes, in all probability, will be associated with continued 
enrollment decline in soaie grade levels. The District can expect further 
staff reduction, reduced or less frequent course offerings, and 
' ii 



increased unit costs. While the actions taken thus far have not been 
easy or popular. District officials believe the current policies are 
adequate to accommodate decline with minimal program impact for the 
foreseeable future. 
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CASE STUDY NO, 3 

The School District 

School District C serves a conununity in a rich agricultural area of 
the state and is located in a town of 5,300 People, The student enroll- 
ment has declined each year since 1968-69 at a fluctuating rate with (de- 
clines ranging from 142 students in 1974-75 to 32 students in 1975-76. 
The b^ginning-of-year enrollment in 1975-76 was 1,767 students, a decrease 
of 626 students or 26,2 percent during the period from 1968 to the present 

The School District operates three buildings; two elementary schools 
and one middle school-senior high combination which also houses District 
offices. The District's instructional program Js organized on a K-5-3-4 
basis. School District C was one of the first districts in the state to 
institute Individually Guided Education (IGE), 

The District participates in a number o^ r perative educational 
programs, A school-comjnunity library opened in the fall of 1975, Com- 
. munity education and recreation services are provided under a joint 
agreement with the city. Special education including educable mentally 
retarded (EMR) and trainable mentally retarded (TMR) programs are pro- 
vided under a joint-powers arrangement with three neighboring districts, 
A regional cooperative provides a wide range of services to the District 
including a psychologist, SLBP services,^ a siJeech therapist and 
.cooperative purchasing. The District has a certificated staff of 103 
persons and a non-certificated staff of 53 persons. 

District C would be considered a high expenditure district for 
state aid purposes. Its average expenditure per pupil. unit in average . 
daily attendance (ADA) in 1970-71 was $690,"^ just slightly over the. 

^Source: Atcounting Memo No. 1, State Department of Education, 
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^ adjusted state mean of $663. Slightly over half of its assessed 
valuation comes from agricultural property. The total assessed valu- 
ation for the District has been increasing largely due to the increased 
value of agricultural property. The District operates an Area Vocation- 
al Technical Institute (AVT) which is not discussed in the case materials. 
A School Lay Committee has been established to facilitate communications 
between the schools and community. 

The Community 

The focal point of the school community is the town oi approximately 
5,300 people which is also the county seat. The town presents an image 
of being a typical, full-service agricultural community. The economy 
is dominated by businesses which support or stem from agriculture. 
Diversified industries include boat building and clothing manufacture. 
It is a non-union town v'lth none of the manufacturing workers being 
unionized. The economy appears to still be affected by the bankruptcy 
of an expanding, diversified company in 1969-70. The bankrupt company 
had purchased local businesses and caused others to close down. The 
community adjustment has included recruitment of new businesses and a 
new optimistic outlook toward the future. 

In the area of people services, the town has a new hospital. Skilled 
care unit, intermediate care unit, home health care and "Meals on Wheels" 
services are available. A 12-story apartment structure for low-income 

rly persons is located in the downtown area. Many retired farmers live 
the town. 

Elementary Program ^ 

The organization of the elementary instructional program is based 
on the modified self-contained classroom for grades K-5. Teachers are 
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organized into teams and have unit leaders. Teacher workshops are used 
to disseminate new subject matter and techniques. Metric workshops are 
now being implemented. The School District uses IGE materials. Music * 
is provided by special teachers. Two hundred Title I students are gi^^en 
assistance by three Title I aides. 

The following subjects are taught in the elementary grades: 



Reading 

Spelling 

Language 

Math-Arithmetic 

Health and Safety 

Art 

General Music 

Choral Groups 5th grade 



Remedial Reading Title I 
Penmanship 
Linguistics Program 
Social Studies 
Science 

Physical Education 

Band 4th grade, 5th grade 



Middle School Program 

The middle school program was established in 1974-75 as part 'of the 
response to declining enrollment. The sixth grade continues to use a 
modified self-contained classroom as a base, but also participates in 
departmentalized instruction in home economics, industrial axts ^n^ 
physical education. Grades 7 and 8 have a basic required curriculum 
taught in a departmental organization. The following subjects are taught 
in the middle school grades: 



Grade 6 
Art 

Home Economics 
Industrial Arts 
Language Arts 
Mathematics 
Music . 

Physical Education 
Science 

Social Studies 



Grade 7 

English 

Home Economics 

Industrial Arts 

Mathematics 

Physical Education 

Science 

Social Studies 



Grade 8 

English ; 
Home Economics 
Industrial Arts 
Mathematics 
Physical Education 
Science 

Social Studies 



Secondary Program * 

, The secondary instructional program for gra^des 9-12 is on a 12-week 
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trimester basis allowing a large number of elective course offerings and 



class sizes of 12-15 students. The curriculum is incorporating more 
vocational. education. All courses are not offered every year; only when 
a sufficient number of students elect the course. 

At the 9th grade level, the following courses are offered: 
R equired : 

Department/Course Trimest Credits 



Language Arts 7 

Oral Communications 1 

Written Skills 1 

Literature A or B 1 

Physical Education 6 

Science 

. IPS ABC 3 

Natural World ABC 3 

Social Studies 

American Political Process & Law 1 

Geography of the Cities l 

Cultural Geography 1 

Health 36 hours 

Optional : 

Agriculture 

Exploring Ag and Nat. Resources 4 
A, B, C, D 

Home Economics 

Foods and Nutrition l. 

Clothing Construction 1 

Grooming, Decorating, etc. l 

Independent Study 1 

Music • 

Senior Band A, B, C 3 

Elementary Spar>;.e2i lA, IB; IC 3 

Mathematics 

General Mathematics A, B, C 3 

Pre-Algebra A, B, C 3 

Algebra A, B, C, 3 

Comprehensive Algebra A, B, C, 3 

Shop 

Introduction to Wood Shop 1 
Machine Woodworking lA, IB ^ 



High School graduation requires completion of 50 credits in grades 
10, 11 and 12 including the following requirements: 
Successful completion of Grade 9 
Grade 10 

- a minumum of one language arts course per trimester 

- a minimum of one social studies course per trimester 

- a mimimum of one physical education course per trimester 

- a minimum of one biology course per trimester 

Grade 11 and Grade 12 

- a minimum of one communication course per trimester 

- a minimum of one social studies course per trimester 

The courses offered at the High School are listed on the following 

page. 

Co-Curricular Activities 

Co-curricular activities include a variety of athletic and non-athletic 
activities. Athletic opportunities for boys inclfide baseball, basketball, 
B-squad basketball, 9th grade basketball, 7th-8th grade basketball, cross- 
country, football, B-football, 9th grade football, 7th-8th grade football, 
golf, gymnastics, tennis, track, 7th-8th grade track, wrestling and 
junior high wrestling. Gymnastics, track, volleyball, basketball, tennis 
and golf are provided for female students. The non-athletic co-curricular 
activities are debate, declamation, drill team, newspaper, play (1 act), 
yearbook, play (3 acts), speech and cheerleading. 

Supporting Services 

A North Central Accreditation report stated the iuv^.^f ^luacies of 
School District C*f- library. A first bond issue to build a school 
library failed, but the second bond issue, a joint city^i^chool bond 
Issue, passed. The school and the city have combined r^ervlces 
in this new library which connects to the high school and has a street 
entrance for the public. The School District ad;;;inisters the library 
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TriBOBter 
Credits 



Departaant /Course 

Agriculture 
B3q>lorliia Ag, 

Basourc«s A^B^CvD ' 4 

AnlMl Science A»B 2 

Crop Production X 

Production Ag A,B,C 3 

Ac Itoclianlcs I-VIII 8 

Tftm Mftnsgeaent A,B,C 3 

Ac Occupations A,B,C 3 

Ac Occupations 0-T-J,A,B,C 3 

Ac XiSAdorshlp A^B^C 3 

Art 

Art AyZvC 3 

BosliMss Education 

Aeconntlnc A»B»C 3 

Kacbinos A,B,C 3 

G^aeral Business 3 

Basic Bookkeeping A,B,C 3 

Marketloc I A,B,C 3 
Occupations Relations Class 

A,B,C 3 

Work experience A,B,C 3 

aborthand^ I A,B,C 3 

Cliorthaod II A^B^C 3 

Office Practice I, II, III 3 

Ty p ewriting A,B,C 3 

/ 'vanced lyplng I 1 
Boslosss Mathenatlcs I, II, III 3 

Ptrsonal Law I, II 2 

lAoguago Arts 



Grade 



12 
12 
12 



10 

10,11 
10,11, 
11,12 
10.11. 
12 
10.11. 
12 

11.12 



U.12 



11.12 

U.12 

10,11,12 

11.12 

11 

12 
12 

11.12 
12 

11.12 

10,U,12 

11.12 

11,12 

11.12 



Language 




10,11,12 


Practical English 




10,11,12 


Basic Cofflposltlon 




10,11,12 


Craative Writing 




10.11,12 


Advanced Composition 




10,11,12 


^blic Speaking 




10,11,12 


Oral Interpretation L Oecloin 




10,11,12 


Play Production 




10,11,12 


Literature Appreciation 




10,11,12 


Poetry 




10,11,12 


Short Stories 




10,11,12 


Koofiction 




10,11,12 


Vestern 9,S. Literature 




10,11,12 


Aaerlcan Hunor 




10,11,12 


Sl&akespeare 




10,11,12 


World Novel 




10,11,12 


Developnent of Western Drana 




10,11,12 


Rev World Issues 




10,11,12 


Xass Ifedia 




10,11,12 


Debate 




10,11,12 


TV Production 




10,11,12 


Joumalisjn 




10,11,12 


Yearbook 




10,11,12 


llenentary Spanish IA,B,C 


3 


10,11 


Secondary Spanish IIA,B,C 


3 


10,11,12 


Advanced Spanish IIIA,B,C 


3 


10,11,12 


Hoae SconoBlcs 






floods for the Family 




10,11,12 


experience In Culinary Arts 




11,12 


Beginning Clothing 




10,11,12 


Interaediate Clothing 




10,11,12 


Advanced Clothing 




10,11,12 


Creative Stltchery 




11.12 


The Child in the Family 




11,12 


The Hoflie 




10,11,12 


Crafts in the Home 




10,U,12 


Cooking with Natural Foods 




11,12 



Departaent/Courae 

Hathenatics 
Pre-Algebra A,B,C 
Algebra A,B,C 
GeoMtry A,B,C 
latenaedlate Algebra A,B,C 
Advanced Algebra A,B,C 
TrlgonoBetry 

'^ctor Analysis b Ana Geo 
Seal Analysis 
Polynonial Analysis 

Music 

Senior High Chorus A,B,C 
Senior High Band A,B,C 



Physical Sducntlon U Health 

Girls' Physical Education A,B,C 
Boys' Physical Education A,B,C 
Health 

P.g. for Girls, F,W,S 
P.2. for Boys, F,W,S 
Leadership Training Project 

Science 



Trinester 
Credits 



3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 



Shop 

Carpentry 

Drawing, Hechnlcal 
Cabinet Making 
Architectural Drawing A,B 
General Shop 
General Mstals, A,B,C 
Advanced UetaX^i 
Machine Shop Practices 
Power IS^chanlcs 

Social Studies 
Aaerlcan West 

Colonial Oevelopoent to the 

Jacksonlan Era 
20th Century 

The Civil War to Progressive 
Era 

Driver Training 

Faally Relations 

Crime li Delinquency 

Ind. Study in Social Studies 

An thropology 

Asian Studies 

Hap on Prejudice 

Bauer and Sickle 

FuttirlDtlcs 

Economics: American Style 
Death and Dying 
Psychology A,B,C 
Huiaanltles 
Rise of Labor 
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Grade 



10,11,12 

10,11,12 

10,11,12 

U,12 

11,12 

12 

12 

12 

12 



10,11,12 
10,U,12 



10 
10 
10 

11.12 
11.12 
12 



Modern Biology A,B,C 


3 


10, 


11 


»12 


BSCS Biology A,B,C 


3 


10, 


11 


^2 


Ecology 




11. 


12 




Microbiology 




XI, 


12 




Genetics 




11. 


12 




Plant h Aninal Development 




11. 


12 




Bunan Anatomy and Klnes. 




11. 


12 




Physics A,B,C 


3 


10, 


11. 


12 


Basic Chemsitry A,B,C 


3 


10. 


11. 


12 


Chemistry A,B,C 


3 


10, 


11. 


12 


Probing tho Natural World 


1 


10. 


11. 


12 



11.12 

11.12 

10,11,12 

11.12 

12 

10,11,12 
11.12 
11.12 
11,12 



10,11 

10,11 
10,11 

10,11 
10,11 
11,12 
11,12 
11,12 
11.12 
11.12 
11.12 
11.12 
11.12 
11,12 
11,12 
11,12 
11.12 
11.12 



with the city contributing an estimated $15,000 annually. The library 
presently contains 25,000 hard-cover books and serves an average of 50 
students per hour. The decline in the School District's budget will, 
according to a school staff member, have no negative effect on the 
library services. The public has access to the audio-visual services 
and equipment which are located in the library center. 

Bus transportation is provided for 825 students. There are 16 bus 
routes with the School District owning one of the 16 buses. 

Each building provides food services to the students. Approximately 
1,050 lunches are served per day in a School District operated lunch program. 

Two high school counselors and one middle school coun^ielor meet 
each of the 1,200 students at least three times a year A part-time 
psychologist, a social worker and extensive ugo of referral agencies com- 
plete the pupil personnel services for School District C. The school's 
achievement testing program includes the Metropolitan for grades K-2 
the Iowa Test of Basic Skills for grades 3-8, the Lorge-Thorndike for 
8th graders and the Differential Aptitude Tests for students in the 9th 
grade. 

Enrollment Trends 

Table 1 presents the history of beginning-of-year enrollments for 

2 

District C for the years 1965-66 through 1975-76. The overall picture 
presented in this table is one of stable enrollment during the three 
years 1965-66 through 1967-68, then an overall decline, most con- 
sistently experienced in the elementary and junior hif-h grades. 



Enrollment history is reported in the K-6-3-3 format, even though 
the District moved to a K-5-3-4 organization in 1974-75. This format 
makes direct year-to-year comparisons of grade groupings easier. 
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Kindergarten enrcllment at the beginning of the period was at a high 
of 208 student'^. Except for 1971-72 and 1973-74, when irdnor increases 
were reported, each succf^ssive year have seen fewe-* kindergarten students 
enrolled, a low of 112 students were enrollment in 1975-76, 96 fewer 
than was reported 10 years earlier. 

In elementary grades 1-6, a high enrollment of 1,107 students was re- 
corded in 1967-68. Each year since then, except for 1969-70, elementary 
enrollment has dropped, to a low of 705 students in 1975-76. The drop in 
numbers of students in grades 1-6 from 1967-68 to 1975-76 was 402 or 
almost one- third. 

In junior high grades, the high enrollment was 571 students in 
1965-66, the low 490 students in 1975-76, the last year of the history 
period. This change was a decrease of 81 students or 14 percent* The 
decrease during that time was continual except for 1968-69, 1971-72 and 
1973-74 when increases over the previous year occurred. 

The highest senior high enrollment for the period was 558 students 
in 1967-68; the lowest 435 students in 1974-75. An increase to 460 
students was reported for the present year, 1975-76. While the pattern 
in the senior high has been somewhat more erratic than that of other 
grade levels, the general trend over the 11 years reported is downward, 
with no evidence of a reversal of this trend in the near future. 

The highest K-12 total enrollment of 2,393 occurred in 1967-68, 
Each following year saw a decrease of 32 to 142 students in District C 
to a low of 1,767 students in 1975-76; a total decrease of 626 from the 
1967-68 high. This rf^presented a drop of 26 percent in eight years. 

Table 2 reports School District C census data for the years 1965 
through 1975. Of most significance in these data are the numbers of 
students in the x>i*^-school years, as these can provide assistance in 
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projecting future elementary school enrollments. The greatest number 
of pre-school children was counted in 1966; 996 0-5-year-olds* The 
lowest number, 611, was recorded in 1975, 385 fewer than the high 
nine years earlier. The intervening years saw substantial fluctuations 
in numbers of pre-school children, but the trend was^ generally downward 
through the period. 

Table 3 presents a forecast of school enrollments in District C for 
the five-year period 1976-77 through 1980-81. These enrollments were 
forecast by the case study team using a cohort survival method which 
produced th^ best prediction of current year enrollments. School 
District personnel do not think enrollment will decline quite as 
rapidly as the forecast indicates. 



Table 3 

PROJECTED ENROLLMENTS FOR SCHOOL DISTRICT C, 1976-77 THROUGH 1980-81 



Tear 


X 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Total 
1-5 


6 


7 


8 


Total 
6-8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


Total 
9-12 


Total 
1-12 


Total 
K-12 




1976-77 


112 


110 


103 


102 


99 


126 


540 


132 


124 


153 


409 


153 


169 


158 


132 


612 


1,561 


1,673 


- 94 


1977-78 


130 


111 


98 


103 


100 


99 


511 


122 


132 


120 


374 


153 


145 


163 


148 


609 


lp494 


1,624 


-.49 


1978-79 


104 


129 


99 


98 


102 


100 


C2S 


95 


121 


127 


343 


120 


145 


139 


153 


557 


lp428 


lp532 


- 92 


1979-80 


115 


103 


115 


99 


97 


102 


516 


97 


95 


117 


309 


127 


113 


139 


131 


510 


1,335 


1,450 


- 83 


19SO-81 


98 


114 


92 


115 


97 


97 


515 


98 


97 


92 


287 


117 


121 


109 


130 


477 


1,279 


1,377 


- 73 



Because the district has moved from a K-6-3-3 organization to a 
K-5-3-4 organization, the sub-tot&ls for elementary, middle schorl and 
senior high projections are reported in the latter format. This format 
will provide more useful figures for the determination of facility 
adequacy for the current program. 
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Kindergarten enrollment through the five-year forecast period is 
expected to fluctuate with the high for the period projected to be 130 
in 1977-78; the low 98 in 1980-81. 

- Elementary enrollments are also expected to fluctuate, but with a 
more consistent pattern of decline being apparent. \A high of 540 students 
is forecast for 1976-77 and a low of 511 students in the following year. 
The increase to 528 in 1978-79 is the only year of increase during the 
period. 

In the middle school, the projection is for steady annual decline 
from the high of 409 students in 1976-77 to a low of 289 by 1980-81. 

A similar situation is projer ' ^d for the senibr high school with a 
forecast high enrollment of 612 students in 1976-77 declining annually 
to a low of 477 students five years later. 

• The total K-12 enrollment is projected to decrease each year of 
the forecast from 49 to 94 students. By 1980-81, the forecast is for 
390 fewer students than in 1975-76, a 22 percent decrease. 

It should be noted that in 1975-76, about 77 children residing in 
District C at ended parochial schools. This number has held steady 
over the t >/^ral yf?ai-s, and school District officials are confident 

that it will remain so or at least stay in approximately the same ratio 
to public school enrollment, should a change in these enrollment ratios 
occur, caused by elementary ^rade drops, or conversely increased ser- 
vices by the parochial schools, the School District enrollment would be 
affected. This would be the case particularly if enrollments continue 
to drop beyond those projected for the five years reported here. 

Plant Facilities 

School District c has made several changes in school plant utilization 



in response to declining enrollment. Elementary School No. 1, located 
in a rural Pc.rt of the District about 10 miles from town, was closed 
at the end of the 1971-72 school year. Elementary School No. 2, also 
located in a rural part of the District about 15 miles from town, was 
closed at the end of the 1973-74 school year. Elementary School No. 3, 
located in the same building as the secondary programs was also closed 
at the end of the 1973-74 school year. While some elementary clashes 
continue to be housed there, it is administored as an extension of 
another elementary school program. In 1974-75, the change from K-6-3-3 
to K-5-3-4 organization was made. The change improved building utiliza- 
tion and program opportunity. 

The instructional program is currently housed in three buildings, 
two elementary schools and a middle school-senior high facility. One 
kindergarten, two elementary grade classes and a special education class 
are housed in the secondary fcuilding. All of the presently used build- 
ings are located within the city limits. 

An athletic complex with football, . baseball and track facilities 
used for outdoor physical education teaching stations and extra- 
curricular sports is located approximately two miles from the high 
school. Gymnasium facilities are rented in a now closed parochial 
school and an armory for extra-curricular activities. Elementary gyms 
are also used for secondary school sports. 

A summary of ach of the school buildings in the District is 
presented bel - , 

Elementary School No. 4 
Location: Residential area of town 
Date of Construction: 1956 
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Type of Construction: Block and brick, one story 

' Site: Approximately 6 acres 

Capacity and Utilization: 

Present enrollment: 263 
Highest enrollment served: 2^^^ 
Estimated maximum capacity: 342 

Present Utilization of Building: 



Grade 


Enrollment 


Grade 


Enrollment 


1 


22 


4 


26 


1 


21 


4 


26 


2 


21 


4 


24 


2 


20 


5 


28 


3 


24 


5 


28 


3 


24 







Facilities in Building: «^ 
12 General classrooms Library 

Cafeteria/Gym Principal's & nurse's offices 

Comments: Eleven of the 12 classrooms are used as semi -^elf-contained 
classrooms. An Individually Guided Education (Wisconsin 
Design) program is in use which necessitates inter-class 
grouping of children as their learning needs dictate. One 
classroom is used for remedial reading and tutoring. 



The building is in good structural condition, well maintained 
and has a pleasant atmosphere. Its most notable deficiency 
is the lack of sufficient storage space for audio-visual 
equipment and lack of space for working with small groups 
of students or individuals. This need is more apparent 
because of the demands of the IGE program. Though class 
sizes are generally small, the building has the appearance 
of being overcrowded because of its' lack of flexible space. 



Elementary School No, 5 
Date of Construction: 1963 

Type of Construction: Block and brick, one story 



2 

Calculation of estimated maximum capacity: 
12 General classrooms x 30 students x 9t)% utilization = 342 
0 Kindergarten classrooms x 25 students x 2 sections = 0 

Total 342 
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Site: 6 acres 



Capacity and Utilization: 

Present enrollment: 343 

Highest enrollment served: 400 (estimated) 
Estimated maximum capacity:^ K = 50 

Grades 1-6 = 370 
Total 420 

Present Utilization of Building: 



Grade 


Enrollment 




Grade 


Enrollment 


K 


24 




%3 


25 


K 


28 




4 


25 


Transition 


12 




4 


24 


1 


27 




5 


28 


1 


24 




5 


29 


2 


21 




5 


28 


2 


22 




EMR - 


counted in regular 


3 


26 






class enrollments 



Facilities in Building: 

13 General classrooms 
1 Kindergarten room 
Cafeteria/gym 



Principal's & nurse's offices 
2 Small tutoring rooms 
Library 



Comments: The instructional program at Elementary iSchool No. 5, 
like that; at School No. 4, is largely based on the IGE 
approach. T'oe need for specialized spaces for small group 
work and iadividual woi'k in this building makes it appear 
overcrowded. All classrooms are currently being used. 
In addition to K-5 programs, the transition rooms services 
and special education far EMR children from across the 
District are located here. EMR children are "mainstreamed' 
into the K-5 programs and appear on regular class lists. 
* The transitilpn room functions as an identifiable class of 
students between kindergarten and grade 1. The building 
is modern, well maintained, and pleasant. It is lacking 
in adequate storage space and spaces for special services ^ 
personnel in speech therapy, psychological testing and 
tutoring. ; . ' 



Middle , School-Senior High School 
Location: Centrally located in city 



3 

Computation of estimated maximum capacity: 
13 Classrooms x 30 pupils x .95 utilization 
1 Kindergarten room x 25 pupils x 2 sections 

Total 

176 -15. 



370 
50 
420 



Date of Construction:. 1918 



Dates of Additions: 1939, 1956, 1960 and 1973 

Type of Construction: Brick with considerable wood in interior, 
three stories. 

Site: Building itself completely uses plot on which it is built. 
Students must be bussed to remote athletic complex for 
outdoor physical education and extra-curricular activities. 



Capacity and Utilization: ' 

Current enrollment: ^"Middle School 

Senior high 
Elementary 
Highest 'secondary eni^ollment serveu 



Estimated maximum capacity:^ 



435 
639 
98 

in past 
Middle School 
High School 

Total 



ten years: 
= 717 
= 635 
1,352 



1,096 



Facilities in Building: 



School District offices 
30 general classrooms 

(shared) 
Special classrooms 



Middle School and High School 
administrative & counseling 
offices 



Middle School only 



Senior High only 



Science rooms (3) . 
Industrial arts shop 
Study hall 

Shared 

Home economics suite 

(3 rooms) 
Art rooms (2) 
Chorus room 
Band room 
Gym 

Lunchroom 
Auditorium 

Library (also serves as 



Science labs (2) 
Business lab 
Typing lab 

Distributive education lab 
Language lab 
Study hall 

Vocational agriculture shop 
Me t al/machi ne shop 
Wood/drawing shop 



community library) 



Computation of estimated maximum capacity 
Middle School 

classrooms x 
classrooms x 



19 General 
10 Special 
High School 
15 General 
14 Special 



classrooms 
classrooms 



30 students x 90% utilization 
24 students x 85% utilization 

Total 

X 30 students x 85% utilization 
X 24 students x 75% utilization 
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513 
204 
717 
383 
252 
635 



17j7 



Comments: The building is in good repair and is structurally 
sound. -While virtually all of the instructional spaces 
in the building are utilized, many of them stand empty 
for some hours during the day, accounting for the discre- 
pancy between actual utilization and the estimated maxi- 
mum program capacity. 

Lack of space for physical education, both inddbrs and 
out, industri arts and art are the most apparent short- 
comings of the building to adequately house the program. 
The necessity of sharing specialized teaching stations 
between the Middle School and Senior. High programs has 
necessitated "locking together" the schedules of the two 
programs. The administrators of both programs indicated 
this practice is not to the advantage of either program. 

While the elementary classrooms are not needed for general 
f Middle School and High School classroom space, some of 
them could be readily convertible to industrial arts 
use for the Middle School program and could be well used 
for that purpose, A unique feature of the facility is 
the community-school library (1973 addition) which 
houses the collections for the middle school, senior ^ 
\ high and elementary programs as well as a wide range of 
(materials of broatd adult interes-t. 



Staffing considerations are primary variables, lour ty^. js of 
infoiTnation about District C's staff are of interest; 1) size of the 
certificated staff, 2) distribution of s :af f on the salary schedule, 
3) implications of staffing adequacy for programs in terms of class 
size, and 4) size of the non-certifica ad staff 

The size of the certificated staff is indicated in the following 




Staffing 



list: 



Position/Classification 



immber (FTE) 



Superintendent 

Assistant Superintendent/ 



1 



Business Manager 
A.V. Director 
Elementary Principals 
Secondary-Middle School 
Elementary Teachers 
Secondary Teachers 



Principals 



2.5 

35 

52.7 



1 
1 

2 
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PositiQg/Classification Number (FTE) 

Librarians 3 
Nurses 2 
Counselors 3 
Speech Therapist * 1 

Total 10372 



Thr data in Table 4 constitute a composite of the present salary 
schedule and the numbers of certificated personnel by experience and 
training for 1974-75, Contract negotiations were not completed at the 
tiine of data collection. Table 4 indicates thai, almost half of the ' 
certificated staff are at the B.A, level of training and that one-half 
of the certificated staff are at the maximum salary step. The total 
salary cost in 1974-75 was $1,196,480, 

AnotHer way to examine the relationship of staff and educational 
program is in terms of pupil-teacher ratio and clas.i size. The student 
enrollment for K-5 is 705, u th 35 certificated staff giving an elemen- 
tary pupil to teacher ratio of 20:1, The 1,088 secondary (C-12) 
students and 52.7 secondary teachers give a secondary pupil to t-acher 
ratio of approximately 21:1. 

The average elementary class size is 26 students in kindergarten 
and 25 students in grades 1-6. The distribution of • class sizes in 
the middle schcjl by subject area is presented in Table 5. The largest 
number of classes, 33 or 35 percent, fall in the 21 to 25 student 
interval. Only physical edi cation and music classes exceed 30 
::,tadents. A similar di'ctribution of class sizes by subject matter 
for the senior high school is presented in Table 6, The data in 
Table 6 indicate that while there are a number of classes with 15 or 
fewer students, 63 percent of the classes have 21 or more students. 
Th se data- indicate that the District is able to offer a relatively 
large niunber of classes without a prohibitively low average class size. 
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Table 5 

MIDDLE SCHOOL (GRADES 6-8) CLASS SIZE, SCHOOL DISTRICT C 



Class Size 

Subject 16-20 21-25 26-30 31-35 Over 35 Total 



Grades 7 and 8 



Agriculture I ,2 



Art 



4 



English 5 7 12 

Home economics 1 2 4 

Industrial arts 3 1 4 

Mathematics 2^83 13 

Music 7 18 

Physical education ' 1 9 10 

Reading 12 2 5 

Science 18 4 13 

Social Studies 5 7 12 

Grade 6 

Self-contained room 2 3 5 

Home economics 1 2 

Industrial arts l 1 

Physical education 1 - 1 2 



TOTAL 


3 


22 


33 


25 


1 


11 


95 


PERCENT 


3 


23 


25 


26 


1 


12 


100 


CUMUL-YTIVE PERCENTAGE 


3 


26 


61 


87 


88 


100 





Table 6 

SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL (GRADES 9-12) CLASS SIZE, SCHOOL DISTRICT C 



Subject 




C 1 a 


s s 


Size 




Toti 


0-15 


16-20 


21-25 


26-30 31-35 


Over 35 


Agriculture 


5 


1 


2 






8 


Art 




1 ' 


1 






2 


Business education 


3 


5 


6 


.6 1 






Drivers* Training 








2 






English 


1 


9 


12 


8 




30 


Foreign Language 


2 




1 






3 


Home econoracs. 


1 


1 


2 


1 




5 


Industrial arts 


4 


10 


2 


1 




17 


Mathematics 


3 


3 


7 


2 




15 


Music 




1 


1 




2 


4 


Physical education 


1 




4 


i 2 


1 


12 


Science 


4 


6 


8 


4 




22 


Social Studies 


1 




12 


13 




26 



TOTAL 


. 25 


37 


58 


41 


3 


3 


167 


PERCENT 


15 


22 


34 


25 


2 


2 


100 


CUMULATIVE PERCENTAGE 


15 


37 


71 


96 


100 







The non-certificated staff is distributed as follows: 

Classification Number 

Custodial 12 
Food Services 12 
Secretarial 8 
Instructional Aides 15 

Total 47 

avenues and Expenditures 

Declining enrollment is a significant variable in school fiscal 
magement. Under the Foundation Aid Formula, revenue receipts from 
le state level vary directly with the district's number of pupil unit*^ 
; the same time, pupil unit costs tend to ris' L^cause districts 
.ways respond immediately to enrollment drops and because of inci 
aff maturity as personnel are released in Inverse order of senior! tyo 

The data in Table 7 indicate the amount of general fund revmvdo by 
vel of source for District C from 1970-71 throu^ti 1974-/5. 

Table 7 

GENERAL FUND REVENUE RECEIPTS IN SCHCMDL PI STRICT C 
BY SOURCE LEVEL, 1970-71 THROUGH Vj: ^ 75 



Year 

vel/Source 1970-71 1971-.72 1972-7^1 5^73-74 197^,^71 



cal $1,037,471 $ 521,080 $ 790,826 ; 577 539 $ i74,^97 

^"*y 9»678 9,879 10,250 i:i,243 11, 64 

351,800 1,090,065 1,328,520 1,34^^,953 1,425,204 

deral 122,396 80,715 77,787 ^2. 77 27f. 

her Non-School 2,281 ' ' 

lAL $2 , 523 , 626 $1 , 701 , 739 $2 , 207 , 383 $1 , 983 , 314 $2 , ^SS, 140 



^Amounts do not include sales of materials and abateiaerc. 
irce: Annual Reports, State Department of Education. 



•ion 



Hiese data taken from annual financial reports indicate a tendency for 
revenue from local tax sources to be relatively constant for the last two 
years and showing a ruoderate ±ncTe'c\'^e from state level sources (including 
replacement taxes). The total i-evr v-, :? picture t-inds to appear stable. 
These data must be interpreted and compared witfi f^ome caution because of 
cash accounting procedures employed in Minnesota nciiool districts. 

Table 8 presents a summary of selected General Fund expenditures 
by function for the 1970-71 through 1974-75 period. 



Jable 8 

GENERAL FUIH) EXPENDITURES BY FUNCTION BY YEAR FOR 



SCHOOL DISTRICT 


C, 1970-71 


TFIROUGH 1974-75 






Y e 


a r 






Function 1970-71 


1971-72 


1972-73 


1973-74 


1974-75 


Administration (100)$ 66,701 


$ 59,436 $ 46,296 


$ 53,347 


$ 57,405 


Instruction (200) 2,214,334 


1,479,479 


1,444,312 


1,477,056 


1,570,712 


Attend. 8c Health 










(300-400) ^ 15,452 


19,083 


18,419 


18,723 


19,204 


Transportation (500) 116,612 


116,689 


; 09, 184 


123,544 


147,209 


Operation of 










Plant (600) 199,611 


169,123 


168,044 


190,213 


202,319 


Maintenance of 










Plant (700) 50,993 


37,121 


37,756 


34,936 


^3,386 


Fixed Charges (800) 71,648 


61,981 


65,760 


74,709 


77,^96 


TOTAL $2,735,351 


$1,942,912 


$1,890,071 


$1,972,526 


$2,117,531 



SGiparate fund starting 1973. 
Source: Annual Reports, State Department of Education. 



These aata tend to indicate a very moderate increase in General Fund expen- 
ditures from 1971-72 through 1974-75. In other words. District C has 
declined in enrollment wither . increases in expenditure of the magnitude 
incurrec in other districts. 
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The data 1q Table 9 tend to indicate that enrollment decline has 

« 

had a greater affect on unit /;osts. 



Table 9 

PUPIL UNITS AND UNIT COSTS IN ADJUSTED MAINTEl.; NCE EXPENDITURES IN 
AVERAGE DAILY MEMBERSHIP FOR SCHOOL DISTRICT C, 1970-71 THROUGH 1974-75 



Selected Data 




Year 








(ADM) 


1970-71^ 


1971-T2 1972-73 


1973-74 


1974-75 


Resident Pupil Un-' ts 


2,448 


2,450 


2,385 


2,225 


2,120 


State Median 


NA 


938 


953 


948 


NA 


Ad J* Maint. Cost PPU^ 


$724 


$732 


$747 


$807 


$893 


State Median 


$636 


$681 


$722 


$780 


NA 


Foundation Aid PPU 


$265 


$327 


$472 


$499 


$533 


State Median 


NA 


$346 


$468 


$506 


NA 


Bonded Debt PPT 


$600 


$516 


$325 


$413 


$370 


State Median 


$710 


$693 


, $701 


$713 


NA 


^All 1970-71 reported in ADA 


and adjusted 


to ADM 


with exception 


that bonded debt PPU and its state 


median are ADA. 






°1974-7 5 data are 


preliminary 


data as of 


January 


16, 1976. 





^Adjusted maintenance cost excludes expenditures for veterans training, 
community services and receipts from sale of lunches, materials, student 
activilties and refunds as specified by the State Department of Education 
for a particular year. 

Source: Selected Data Reports, State D'.^partment o"^ Education. 



From 1972-73 through 1974-75, adjusted maintenance cost per pupil unit 
in average daily membership rose from $747 to an estimated $898. 

Responses t o Etijr ollrient Decl.^ne 

School District C has responded to enrollrront decline in ways 
which have had positive implications for the educational nrogram. At 
the same time liiat sta. ' has been reduced, instructional progr^ua oppor- 
tunities have been maintained or increased. The decrease in elemectary 
enrollment a^.pears to have had no effect on the IGE program. Eiu ollrsnt 
decline led to the K-5-3-4 organization for instruction which made more 
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specialized instructional opportunities available to sixth grade students. 
The trimester plan made more electives available to senior high students 
in spite of the decline. 

The District closed two elementary buildings. While the closings 
were not popular in the communities affected, the closings helped the 
District keep expenditures responsive to the enrollment decline. In 
fact the enrollment decline has ad to upgrading and better utilization 
of facilities. Additional actions taken by the School District as a 
result of decline in number of students include reducing the number of 
bus routes, increases in class size and moving k idergarten classes from 
churches irto 1 j school buildings. 

Nearly all staff reduction has been covered by attrition. In the 
process, the District has not replaced a curriculum director. No new 
staff positions have beer added «?ince 1970-71 with the exception of 
a part-time home economics instructor. 

Alternatives for the Future 

District C faces the future expecting enrollments to continue 
to decliae ard expecting to continued present policies in dealing with 
the problems. Future enrollment decline can be expected to bring 
further staff reduction, cutback or less frequent course of i tarings 
and increased unit costs. While the actions :ak'sn have not been easy 
or popular, the District officials believe that 1 ^s policies are 
adequate to acco. Tiodate decline for the io. "'^^eeable future. 

Study Questions 

1. How would you characterize District C and the community it serves? 

2. Kow has enrollment dec ne affected the District's educational 
program? 
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3. How would you describe and attempt to explain the census and 
enrollment trends in the District? 

4. What have been the District's policies concerning plant facilities? 

5. How wr^uld you describe the staff in District C? 

6. What effects have enrollmen-^ decline has on revenue and expenditure? 

7. What planning actions or policies could another district take to 
prepare for a s" nilar enrollment decline? 

8. Ho**v small could the enrollment in District C become before pre- 
sent policies would become ineffective in dealing with the 
problems of decline? 



186 
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FOREWORD 

These case study materials were prepared to assist school 
officials and inte -ested citizens in dealing with problems associated 
with enrollment decline. The case study approach is most useful in 
dealing with complex problems where several solutions are possible 
and one "right" answer is not implicit in the data. 

The"^ subjects in these case materials are actual districts in 
Minnesota. The districts were selected because their enrollments had 
declined at least ten percent or 100 students from 1970-71 through 
1974-75, Secondly , the districts were ci^oseu as being r^ipresentative 
of differences in size and community background. None of the cases are 
offered as complete studies of the districts involved. While real data 
and management actions are reported, the cases themselves were written 
study materials intended to sti::>ulate discussion and not to present 
a complete report on the selected district. Fairly extensive data 
were included in ae materials when available because of the authors' 
conviction that planning for declining enrollment must be data based. 
While there is much similarity in the nature of problems among the 
five districts, important differences do exist. 

The Bureau of Field Studies and Surveys and the State Piannir/r 
Agenc wish to thank officials in the local districts and the Minnesota 
Department of Education who generously gave of their time and talent 
in providir^ information for the case study materials, . ' 



EXECUTIVE SUr ARY 

School District D serves a mining community of over 5,000 peo-. le in 
northern Minnesota. Its K-12 enrollment has dropped from a high of 2,046 
students in 1967-68 to 1,442 students in 1975-76; a drop of 604 students 
or nearly 30 percent over the ten-year period. Much of the decline early 
in the period was attributed to the decline in mining activity. 

Responses to the enrollment decline are marked by a' reluctance to 
plan for and adjust to change. As a result of community pressure for 
maintaining neighborhood schools, the District continues to operate two 
elementary buildings below 50 percent of capacity.- Early staff reduc- 
tions were accomplished through attrition and reassignment. The first 
termination action was taken to court and ended with reinstatement of the 
teacher. The next year procedures were carefully observed and four 
teachers were terminated. Administrative positions have been reduced to 
a point where the capability to plan and respond to change has bee., iniiii- 
mized. 

Over 68 percent of teachers are at the top of the salar. schedule. 
Further cutbacks will result in increase^ staff maturity and ligher unit 
costs. Planning is done on a budget year basis, sometimes on a biennium 
basis. The District incurred a deficit of approximately $150,000 in 
1974-75. A deficit of $200,000 is expected in 1975-76 ^.vith an expenditure 
budget CI $2,550,000. Declining enrollments will bring less state 
revenue and the local assessL. ! valuation has dropped markedly. 

Many classes are small. No new program, are being introduced. The 
effect of enrollment decline on the traditional program currently offered 
appears to be minimal.^ Projected short-range decl^iiing secondary enroll- 
ments i} acessitate program cuts. 

ii 



District D has resisted change brought about by declining enroll- 
ments. It has not forecast its future enrollments, revenues and 
expenditures. Taking change as it comes instead of planning for it 
has resulted in underutilized buildings, d§layed maintenance, small 
classes, def^oit spen^in^ and uncertainty about the future. Hope for 
the future is tied to a reversal in enrollment trends as a result of 
the construction of a taconite plant abont three miles from town. 
Certainly, the operation of the new plant will provide a boost for ^he 

r, 

economy, but will the opportunities attract enough new families to the 
School District to reverse the enrollment trends? Data indicate that 
in-migration which is now taking place is bringing in children in all 
age groups but principally in the pre-school and elementary age groups. 
Even if in-migration continues. District D c:.n expect to anticipate 
change and plan for adjustments. 
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CASE STUDY NO. 4 

The School District 

School District D serves a mining community in northern Minnesota. 
In 1970-71 the District enrolled 1,761 students in grades K-12, making 
it a rather large district in a state where the median enrollment was 729 
students during that yoar. The beginni ng-of --year enrollment in 1975-76 
was 1,'^2 students, a decrease of 319 students or 18 percent during the 
period. The District operates one senior high, one junior high and three 
jSlementary school buildings. The instructional program is organized on 
a K-^ -3-3 basis. Special education including educable mentally retarded 
* (EAIR) and trainable mentally retarded (TMR) programs are provided under 
a joint powers arrangement with two neighboring districts. In 1975-76 
the staff consisted of 87 certificated and 45 non-certi licated en ;loyees. 
District D was a high ^expenditure district in 1970 when it spent $854 per 
pupil unit in ADA compared with a state adjusted average of $663."^ The 
District's 1975 total assessed valuation was $16,733,333 ieclining^ 

The CciT ununi ty 

All of the District' s/plant facilities are located in j. small citv^ 
which IS a trade center far approximately 6,000 people. Both the economy 
of the city and the operations ol the sc ool are linked t the mining 
ind'.TStrv. Depletion of iron o:o deposits and caangos in mining technology 
have 'had profound effects on the school community. There is presently a 
surge in economic activity primarily due to the 'construction of a new 
-faconite p ant located in the neighboring school district. The n?w plant 
Is only triree ai one-half miles from the town. The .... :onite plnnt, to be 



^ OLirce: Acer anting Memo No. 1, State Departhient of Education. 
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completed in 1977, is expected to employ 2,000 persons. It is estimated 
that up to one-third of these employees may reside in the School District 
community. 

The community work force. tends to be ^n the older age groups. About 
. 80 percent of all workers are unionized and early in 1976 the unemployment 
rate was 6 percent. While the community is essentially a *'one-industry-town, 
there are signs of diversification beVond the usual service industries. 
Notable amon': che are clothing manufacture and tourism, Communit growth 
ana ac.t±vl: <^re credited with Keeping the enrollment decline smaller 
than sqhr .cials expected in the fall of 1975, 

Eleme. ary Tr ugram 

Let D's elementary program is based on a self-contained 

clas:: : organization. Instruction is provided by special teachers in 

music, physical education, spjecial education and spe. jh. The following 

subjects are taught in the elementary grades: 

Reading Remedial Reading Title I 

Spelling Penmanship 

Language Math-Arithmetic 

Social Studies . Health and Safety 

Science Art 

Physical Education General Music • 

Band Orchestra 

Swimmings i- offered for 5th and 6th graders once a weelc. • .Jhe elementary 

curriculum does not ^vovide for choral music groups or foreign language 

instruction. Tv,o of the three elementary schools have science centers. 

Each of the elementary schools has a library. The per pupil expenditure 

for elementary library materials was $3.54 last year. The three elementary 

school libraries have a total of 12,693 hard cover books. 
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Secondary Progra m 

At the junior high level all courses are required, except that 7th 
and 8th graders may choose one elective from five alternatives and 9th 
graders may choose two electives from ten alternatives. The curriculum 
of the first three grades in the secondary schools is summarized below. 



G rade 7 

Required : 

Math 
Science 
History 
Health 

Physical education 
English 

Home economics 

Art 

Music 

Industrial arts 



Grade 8 

Required : 

Science 
Math 

Geography 
Health 

Physical education 
English 

Home economics 

Art 

Music 

Industrial arts" 



Grade 9 
Required: . 
English 

Algebra/geome try 
Physical education 
, Science 
Civics 



Electives: Grade 7 and Grade 8 

Band 

Choir 

Speech 

Orchestra 

Study 

Group counseling 



Electives: Grade 9 

French I Band 

Spanish I Choir 

Industrial arts Orchestra 

Home economics Study 

Art Group counseling 

Speech 



At the senior high level, the following courses are required for 
graduation: 

Grade 11 



Grade 10 

American history 
English 10 
Physical education 
plus three one-credit 
courses 



English 11 

plus five one-credit 
courses 



Grade 12 

English 12 
Social studies 12 
plus four one- 
credit courses 



The elective courses available and the grade levels at which they are ^ 
offered are shown on the following page. The Junior high library contains 
7,100 volumes and $4.81 per pupil was spent for library materials last 
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Dcporlmont and Course 


Credits 


Grade 


Department and Course 


Credits 


Grade 


Art 










Industrial Arts (continued) 








Introduction to Art 


1 


10, 


,11, 


,12 


Mechanical Drawing 




1 


10,11,12 


Paintint; and Sculpture 


i 


11, 


,12 




Welding 




J 


10,11,12 


Arts and Cralts 


i 


11, 


,12 




Woodworking (Advanced) 




1 


10 


Adva:irc Art 


1 


12 
























iVathematlcs 








Business Education 










Advanced Albcgr?. St Trigonometry 


1 


11,12 


Accounting 


1 


11, 


,12 




Consumer Mathematics 




1 


10.11,12 


Businc5<: Law 


I 

2 


10 


,11, 


,12 


Geometry (Plane & Solid) 




1 


10,11,12 


Conf^uncr Economic pj'oblcms 




10, 


,11, 


,12 


Introductory Analysis 




1 


11,12 


Office- I'raclicc 


1 


12 






Introduction to Calculus 




1 . 


12 


Record Keeping 


1 


11, 


,12 












Short Jir'.nd I 


1 


11, 


,12 




Music 








Shorthand II 


1 


12 






Band 




1 


10,11,12 


Type-writing I 


J 


10, 


,11,12 


Choir 




1 


10,11,12 


Typewriting II 


1 


10, 


,11, 


,12 


Orche's Ira 




1 


10,11,12 


Foreign L:mgiiage 










Physical Education 








French I ^ 


1 


10. 


.11. 


,12 


Physical Education (Boys) 




1 


11,12 


Fiench II 


1 


10. 


,i:. 


,12 


Physical Education (Girls) 




1 


11,12 


French III 


1 


11. 


,12 




Swimming (Boys) 




1 


11,12' 


Frencli IV 


M 


11. 


,^2 




Swimming (Gi rls) 




1 


11,12 


Spariisli I 


' 1 ^ 


10, 


,11, 


,12 










Spanish 11 


1 




,11. 


,12 


Science 








Spanish III 


1 




>T2 




Biologv (Api)lied) 




1 


10^11,12 


Spanish I 


1 


11. 


,12 




Biology (DS^-S - Green) 




1 


10,11,12 










Chemistry (Chens) 




1 


11,12 


Home Kconor. 










Chemistry (I AC) 




1 


11,12 


Family fiishirif; 


A 


10. 


i31. 


,12 


Electronics I ^>-/ 




1 


31,12 


Child Y^' .neiit 




10. 


ill. 


il2 


Pliysics 




1 


11,12 


lloiisi V 




10. 


ill. 


,12 










Consunf. 'ds 


i 


10. 


ill. 


,12 


Social Studies - 




I 




1 Conj v' I C^jlhx ng 


X 

V. 


10. 


11. 


il2 


Current Ii:siics 




11,12 


Coii';u:n( r Kditcation 


'} 


10. 


ill. 


il2 


Minnesota History 




i 


10,11,12 


Bachfjlor Know-Jlov. 


i 


10. 


ill. 


,12 


Modern History 




1 


11,12 


Advance u Clotliin^ 


I 


10. 


11. 


il2 


Recent I'flitical Thought 




i 


11,12 








World iiir.t.'!Y 




1 


11,12 


Indu^trictl Arts 


















Architectural Draf':ing 


■ 1 


Ill 


12 




Spoecli and Diania 




i 




Atito jMocha.iics 


1 


12 






Actio- 




1 0 , 11 , 12 


General .Vetfils I 


1 


10. 


11. 


,12 


Appro ci at ; i-n (Literature) 




i 


10,11,12 


General Melals I'* 


i 


10. 


Ill 


,12 


brams;tic Troduction 




i - 


10,11,12 


Industrial Arts I (Girls) 


i 


10. 


111 


,12 


Oral Interpretation 




J 


iO,ll,12 


• Industrial Arts 11 (Girls) 




10. 


111 


,12 


Speech I 




1 


10,11,12 


C Machine Shop 




11, 


12 












Machine Shop (Advanced) 




12 






Miscellaneous. 









Aviation Fundamentals J 11,12 

Basic Fliglit Systems J 11,12 



ERIC 



year. The senior tigh library contains 9,997 volumes and $6.02 per 
pupil was spent for library materials last year. 

Co-Curricular Activities 

The co-curricular acti\i.ties available to the students of School 
District D include a wide variety of athlelpLcs an\^ some non-athletic 
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activities. The non-athletic activities include the Junior and senior 
high school papers, junior and senior high dramatics, one-act plays, 
declamation, school annual and cheerleading. Athletic opportunities 
provided for senior high school girls are swimming, track, volleyball 
and basketball. Boys' athletics are the dominant co-curricular activi- 
ties. In both football and basketball, there are three teams. Basket- 
ball is also provided for 7th and 8th grade boys. Swimming, track, 
baseball, hockey and cross country fill out the senior high school 
boys' athletic opportunities. The total salaries for staff leadership 
for all co-curricular activities was $25,460 in 1975-76. 

Supporting Services , 

Bus transportation is provided for 579 students. Six of the bus 
routes are by school-owned buses and two of the bus routes are con- 
tracted' to an outside - firm. 

A central kitchen located in one of the elementary schools pro- 
vides food service to each of the other school buildings. As a result 

of previously losing money when the School District operated the food 

" •> 

services, the School District now contracts v^ith an outside firm for 
the approximately 400 lunches served. 

Enrollment Trends 

Enrollment fluctuations are not new in School District D. Table 1 
presents a summary of end-of-year school enrollments in the District 
from 1906-07 through 1974-75. In 1926-27 the District had its largest 
enrollment, 3,615 . students. Gradual decLlne was experienced thereafter 
through 1947-48 when a low of 1,393 students were enrolled. The trend 
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Table 1 



END-OF-YEAR ENROLLMENTS IN SCHOOL DISTRICT D, 1906-07 THROUGH 1974-75 





Enrollment 


YeaT 


Enrol Iment 


Year 


Enrol Inient 


1906-07 


584 


1929-30 


3,214 


1952-53 


1,759 


1907-08 


733 


1930-31 


3,228 


1953-54 


1,903 


1908-09 


871 


1931-32 


3,176 


1954-55 


1,906 


1909-10 


1 , 081 


1932-33 


3,156 


1955-56 


1,953 


1910-11 


1,236 


1933-34 


3,010 


1956-57 


2,091 


1911-12 


1, 345 


1934-35 


2,741 


1957-58 


2 , 204 


1912-13 


1,550 


1935-36 


2,693 


1958-59 


2,219 


1913-14 


1 ,731 


1936-^7 


2,522 


1959-60 


2,214 


1914-15 


1, 884 


1937-38 


2,317 


1960-61 


2,209 


1915-16 


2 J, 100 


1938-39 


2, 187 


1961-62 


2, 151 


1 Q1 fi-17 


2, 313 


1939-40 


1,982 


1962-63 


2, 114 


X 7 X f — X o 


2 , 370 


1940-41 


1 , 852 


1963-64 


2,049 


X^ X o — x^ 


2 , 696 


1941-42 


1,717 ^ 


1964-65 


2,005 


1919-20 


2,890 


. 1942-43 


1,626 


1965-66 


* 2,046 


1920-21 


3,062 


1943-44 


1,490 


1966-67 




1921-22 


3,235 


1944-45 


1,440 


1967-68 


1,943 


1922-23 


3,367 


' 1945-46 


1,378 


1968-69 


1,860 


1923-24 


3,581 


.1946-47 


1,355 


1969-70 


1,772 


1924-25 


3,461 


1947-48 


1,393 


1970-71 


1^676 


1925-26 


3,615 


1948-49 


1,451 


1971-72 ' 


1,633 


1926-27 


3,615 


1949-50 


1,480 


1972-73 


1,579 


1927-28 


3,159 


1950-51 


1,545 


1973-74 


1,481 


1928-29 


3,009 


1951-52 


1,650 


1974-75 


. 1,442 



4, D , 

then reversed through 1959-60 whe;: 214 students were served. The 
present downward trend has persisted since that tim<^. 

Table 2 reports an 11 year history of beginning-of-year enrollment 
in the District during the period 1965-66 through 1975-76. It is ' 
immediately apparent that the District has experienced generally 
declining enrollment throughout the period. 

Kindergarten enrollment reached a high of 144 in 1966-67 and a 
low of 83 in 1972-73; in each of the three years since then, however, 
enrollment in kindergarten has been over that mark with 102 being 
enrolled in 1975-76, a number not exceeded since 1968-69. Elementary 
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students in grades 1-6 reached a high of 901 in 1967-68 and have declined 
steadily since then reaching a low of 570 in 1975-76. In the junior 
high (grades 7-9) the highest enrollment for' the 11 year data period 
was 531 students in 1966-67. The fewest students in any year was 376 in 

1974- 75 with an increase of 23 students to 399 students enrolled in 

1975- 76. In the senior high (grades 10-12), the peak enrollment was 
reached in 1969-70 with 519 students. Each year since then the number 
of students has held steady or decreased to ^ 1975-76 enrollment of 371 
students. The annual decrease in total number enrolled has ranged from 
24 to 99 students with the total decrease over the 11-year period being 
560 students. 

Tabie 3 presents the annual census of cJchool District D during the 
period 1965 through 1975. Of greatest significance in projecting school 
enrollment are the census figures for 0-year-olds through 4-year-olds. 
The smallest number of 0-year-olds recorded during the 11 year period 
were in census years 1972 and 1973 when 45 children were counted each 
year. This was 43 fewer then the 1966 high of "BS children. The 1974 
and 1975 counts of 56 and 59 respectively show a re^^ersal in the previous 
pattern of decline in the 0-year-old population. Of even greater impor- 
tance for pro4ecting school enrollments, however, is the year-to-year 
growth of age groups of pre-school children. During the census years 
1973 through 1975, a growth pattern has been evident ia every age 
group of pre-school children. For example, there were 45 0-year-olds 
in 1973. This group grew to 60 1-year-olds in 1974 and 83 2-year-olds 
in 1975. Likewise, the 74 3-year-olds in 1973 grew to 83/4-year-olds 
in 1974 and to 97 5-year-olds in. 1975. This pattern has occurred to 
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some degree in other years, but the magnitude and uniformity of the 
growth since 197^3 appears to indicate a reversal of the overall declrhe 
of pre-school population. This is reflected in the total pre-school \ 
census Lrends from a high of 614 children in 1965 to a low of 428 
children in 1973, then increasing in 1974 to 462 children and in 1975 
to 505 children. This pattern indicates an in-migration of young 

* 

families in their child-bearing years and suggests a pa4:tern of elementary 
school enrollment stabilization or growth 'in the near future. 

No mid-range forecast of enrollments, had been prepared by School 
District D prior to the^ study team's visit. The writing ^eam prepared 
and 'presentod several ^forecasts based on different sets of input data. 
Table 4 presents a five-year forecast of beginning-of-year enrollments 
which was admittedly optimistic but was judged to most accurately project 
enrollment in the District, The data in Table 4 indicate that during 
the period 1976-77 through 1980-81, District D will experience growth 
in kindergarten enrollment from the 1975-76 total of 102 to 151 in 
1980-81. A growth is also projected for grades 1-6 from the 1975-76 
enrollment of 570 to 712 in 1980-81. These forecasts of increase are 
predicated on the assumption that in-migration oa- couples in child- 
bearing years will continue. This, in turn, is contingent upon the ^ 
sustaining of recently revitalized industrial activity in the area 
to provide the incentive for in-migration. Junior high enrollments 
are projected to decline through 1979-80 to a low of 298 then begin to 
increase slightly as current in-migration of younger children in early 
elementary years begins to affect them. High school enrollments are 
expected to increase slightly, then begin another period of decline 
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" ^ y Table 4 ^ * . 

FORECAST OF ENROLLMENTS IN GRADES K-12 FOR SCHOOL DISTRICT D 

1976-77 TKROUGH 1980-81 



Total Total Total 

3 -4 5 6 i«6 7 8 9 7-9 10 11, 12 10-12 TOTAL Change 



Tear 

1976-77 


K 

i20 


X 

103 


93 


97 


-1 

93 


*j 
90 


94 


570 


118 


135 121 


374 


144 


118 iio 


37? 


1,436 

t 




6 


1977-78 


101 


121 


103 


95 


102 


91 


94 


606 


101 


114. 137 


352 


125 


140 112 


377 


1,436 




0 


1978-79 


122 


102 


121 


105 


99 


100 


95 


622 


101 


97 135 


313 


141 


120 133 


394 


1,451 


+ 


15 


1979-80 


146 


123 


102 


123 


110 


97 


104 


659 


102 


97 99 


298 


119 


136 115 


370 


1,473 




22 


1080-81 


151 


147 


124 


104 


129 


107 


101 


712 


112 


98 99 


309 


102 


115 130 


347 • 


1,519 




46 



throughout the projection period with current low iiementary and junior 
high enrollments reaching the high school level. Total enrollment in ^ 
the District is projected to stabilize during the first two years of 
the forecast period, then begin a moderate year-to-y^ar. increase 
through 1980-81. 

Plant Facilities 

School District D currently operates one senior highy one junior 
high and three elementary school buildings. No other school buildings 
are owned by the District and none have been disposed of as enrollment 
lias declined. A summary description of each of the five buildings is 
provided below. 

Senior High School 
Location: Centrlilly located in city 
Date of Construction: 1913 
Type of Construction: Brick, three stories 

Site: located on 8.7 acre site shared with junior high school. Bus 
garage also located on same site, 
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Capacity and Utilization: ..Current enrollment, in grades 10 through 
12 is 371. Students also use the adjacent junior high ' . 
.for some classes^ Designed capacity in 1913 was 800 students, 
"^A maxilnUm o.f 826 studer^ts has been enrolled. - Estimated 
maximum capacity^ is 489«'' 



FacpLlities in Building: 

School District offices 
, Senior High administrative and 

counseling offices " 
Chemistry, physics, biological 

laboratories 
Home economics labs 
10 general classroonis 



Typing and business machine 

laboratories 
Theatre/music room 
Gym 

Wood shop 

Learning resource centei- 



Comments: The building has been routinely well-maintained, and is 
physically in serviceable condition. Efforts have been 
made to keep the building educationally ^equate and physi- 
cally saffe and comfortable. Nevertheless, lighting is in-- 
adequate in many teaching stations, spaces are^ inflexible 
because of the basic structural. de„§ign and special-purpose 
areas for laboratoJ^ies, shops, ^ physical education and music 
are generally small. and inadequate. Exiensive retiovation 
would be necessary ;fco bring the t>uilding up to lAodern in- 
structional standards. Because 'bf inadequate specialized 
space, some senior high programming in music, art, home 

-xt, economises a^nd indui^triajl arts are housed in the adjac'ent 

junior' high ^ui'lding ,. The .lack of adequate outdoor teaching 
stations in physical education resulf^s in the necessity 
of moving students to a distant athletic field. 



Junior High School 



Location: Centrally located in- city 
Date of Construction: 1924 



Type of Construction: Brick, three stories 

Site: Located with Senior High School on 8.7 acre sjte 

Capacity and Utilization: Current enrollment in grades 7 through 
9 is 39I9. Senior high student? from the adjacent building 
also use several teaching stations in the building. Designed 



Estimated maximum capacity calculated as follows: 

10 General classrooms x 30 students x 85% utilization = 255 
13 Special classrooms x 24 students x 75% utilization = 234 

Total 489 
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capacity in 1924 was.l,20'0 students. A maximum of 776 has 
been enrolled. Elstimated ^maximum capacity^ is 1,198, 
Utilization of the. building-^ at estimated maximum capacity 
may not be possible due to the lack of balance between 
geTjieral and special classroom space. 

Facilities in Buildings 

Junior High Ccdministrative and , Orchestra and band room 

counseling*^ of f ices - v Science laboratories 

general classrooms - Language laboratory 

^ 19 specialized areas', including Industrial arts facilities 
auditorium (used for Senior in wood, electricity. 

High and cojnmunity eve .ts in electronics, welding, 

addition to Junior High) auto body and machine " 

Gym ' » Associated locker areas Art rooms , 1 ' 

Pool ^ Home economics suite 

- ^ Library . ^ 

I. ' ■• » • ■ ' 

Comments: Overall maintenance programs have preserved the building 

i»well, and its structural soundness -^wi'l'l likely be sustained ^ 
fur many years; General classrooms -are ad^uate e^cepP f or ' 
V ^ somewhat belov; standard lighting. Specialized facilities , 
vary in adequacy^ industrial arts stations' serVe the 
junior high .program well and offer sufficient -^^ijace (if 
not a Gonvenient locatiorl) for present Senior high enroll- 
ments which share them; music and physical education also 
shared with senior high classes are somewhat smfill and 
generally in^adequatec The basic' structural design of the 
"building makes major^ modification difficult' and program 
modernization is somewhat limited by the present ^in^ 
- J) structional spaces, though space itself, is not in ^short 
supply, * 



Elementary School No, 1 
Location: - Residential area in heart of city 
Date "of Construction: 1912 
Type of Construction: Brick, two stories 

Site: 5.5 acres (staff perceives the playground are to be inadequate 
for theij* program). 



^Caculations for estimated maximum capacity are as follows: 

30 General classrooms x 30 students x ,9 utilization = 810 
19 Special classrooms x 24 students x ,85 utilization = 388 

To:.al X,198 
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Capacity and Utilization: Current enrollmei:t in grades K^5 is 

152. Designed capacity in 1912 was 450. A maximum of 434 
have been enrolled. Estimated maximum capacity based on 
the self-contained classroom organization^ K = 50 

Grades 1-6 = 342 
Total 392 

Current enrollment distribution: 



Grade 



Enrollment 



Grade 



Enrollment 



K - one section 

1 - one section 

2 - one section 



25 
27 
25 



3 - one section 

4 - one section 

5 - one section 



26 
19 
30 



Facilities in Building: 

Principal's & qurse ' s offices 
12 general classrooms 
Kindergarten room (double 
classroom) 



Lunch room 
Gym 

Library (classroom size) 



Comments: This building has been well-maintained, but its age and 
'ge*if;ral design puts ir on the margin of serviceability. 
• Steep* stairways, poor lighting, inflexibility, general 
deterioration of the structure and a large amount of wood 
in the structure ma^<es its continued use. questionable* 
Only five of the 12 general classrooins are currently used 
for grade level instruction. The remaining rooms are used 
for special purposes such as tutoring, science classes, 
television and other audio-visual presentations and ^eech 
therapy. Even though these special purpose rooms provide 
a certain potential for flexibility, the essentially self- 
contained classroom organization does not make use of it, 
. This is an underutilized building. 



Elementary School No. 2 
Location: Residential area 
Date of Construction: 1920 , 
Type of Construction: Brick, two stories 
Site: 2.4 acres 



^Calculation '?or maximum capacity as follows: 

*No. of regular classrooms x 30 students x .95' utilization 
+ No. of K classrooms X 25 students x 2 sections 
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Capacity and Utilization: Current enrollment in grades K-4 is 10.3, 
^ Desig;ned capacity in 1920 was 360. A maximum of 297 students 
has been enrolled. Estimated maximum capacity based on 
self-contained classroom organization"^ K = 50 

Grades 1-6 = 314 
Total 364 

Current enrollment distribution; 

Grade Enrollment Grade Enrollment 



.K - one section 24 3 - one section 14 

1 - one section 26 4 - one section 21 

2 - one section 18 



Facilities in Building: 

Principal's and nurse's offices Lunch room 
11 general classrooms Library 
Kindergarten classroom (double 
classroom) 



Comments: This building is, as the above data show, being utilized 
far below its capacity* Many characterisi tics of the build- 
ing — poor lighting, deteriorating windows, inflexible 
design, small site and a large amount of wood in the con- 
struction — make the building marginal for continued use. 
Rooms not used for self-contained classrooms are currently 
used for speech therapy, tutoring, music, science and office 
space for an administrator working on an alternative educa- 
tion feasibility study. 



Elementary School No. 3 
Location: Recent residential development near edge of town 
Date of Construction: 1958 

Type of Construction; Block and brick, single story 

Site: 40 acres * v 

Capacity and Utilization: Current e^'^rollment in grades K-6 and 
special education (TMR) is 426. The designed capacity in 
1958 was 500. The largest ni.unber enrolled was 435. 
Estimated program capacity based on self contained organi- 
zation^ K = 50 
Grades 1-6 = 456 
Total ' 506 
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Current enrollment distribution: 



Grade Enrollment Grade Enrollment 



K (a.m.) 


28 


4 


23 


K (p.m.). 


20 


5 


31 


1 


24 


5 


30 


1 


25 


6 


32 


2 


24 


6 


31 


2 


24 


6 


30 


3 


27 


TMR 


7 


3 


28 


TMR 


9 


4 


24 


TOR 


9 



Facilities in Building: 



Principal's and nurse's offices 
16 classrooms 
Kindergarten room 
Gym/ Lunch room 

Comments: This building is the most adequate one in the District 
in which to house an elementary program. Though nearing 
20 years old, it is characterized by adequate lighting, a 
bright atmosphere, easy-to-maintain surfaces and modern 
safety features including fire-safe construction. The 
large site assures adequate playground area. The location 
while in a newer area of town is not the area where con- 
tinued growth is expected. In addition to the K-6 program, 
three sections of special education (TMR) are housed in 
the building, Most of these students live in a residential 
treatment center in the city and are tuition students from 
their home districts. The building is, in the principal's 
opinion, now utilized to capacity. 

With the exception rf the Elementary School No, 3 building, all of 
the facilities of the District are old and would require extensive re- 
novation in order to provide learning facilities of adequate flexibility 
and design to accommodate developing instructional programs. Because of 
the buildings* construction characteristics, extensive changes would be 
extremely expensive or impossible. Beyond this, the current fiscal 
priorities of the District are making it necessary to choose among 
necessary maintenance projects needed to keep the' bui?.ding safe. The 
necessity for a nevT smokestack at the high school, for example, .preempted 



Audio-visual/music room 
Library 

Speech therapy room 
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the replacement of windows needed at an elementary building. The high 
school is inadequate in sever.<.l special purpose areas, with the Junior 
High cxbsorbing some of the overflow. Between the two secondary build- 
ings the programs are being housed adequately though not conveniently. 

Two of the three elementary buildings are currently utilized far 
below capacity, especially considering the self-contained classroom 
organization. The third and newest building is currently used to capa- 
city and is J, by Car, the most adequate facility in the District, 

Commupi -y loyalty to the neighborhood school appears to have con- 
tinuing influence on keeping all three elementary buildings open. 

Staffing 

Staffing is an important function of management because education 
is a labor-intensive industry wi;.h over 80 percent of school districts* 
budgets expended for salaries. Four types of information about District 
D's staff are of interest; 1) size of the certificated staff, 2) distri- 
bution of staff on the salary schedule, 3) implications of staffing 
adequacy for program in terms of class size, and 4) size of non-certi- 
ficated staff. 

The size of the certificated staff is indicated in the following 

list: 



Position/Classification Number 

Superintendent 1 
Senior High Principal 1 
Junior High Principal 1 
Elementary Principal 1 
Elementary Teachers ,,28 
Secondary Teachers 46 
Librarians 3 
Secondary Counselors 2 
Speech Therapist 1 
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Position/Classification Number 

Nurse 1 
Certificated Aides ^ 

Total 87 

The distribution of the teaching staff on the salary schedule is 
presented in Table 5. Table 5 presents both the 1975-76 salary schedule 
by step by lane and the number of persons on each step in e&ch lane. 
These data indicate that District D has a mature staff. Over 68 percent 
of the teachers are at the top of the schedule and the average age is 
58 years. 

Table 5 

SALARIES AND NUMBERS OF CERTIFICATED PERSONNEL BY 
EXPERIENCE AND LEVELS OF TRAINING IN SCHOOL DISTRICT D, 1975-76 

T>tr» NO oi N?r?r B.A. NO. or B.A. NO. of B.A. No. of M.A. or No. oZ M.A. ^15 .no. oi 

Stop Tar sUff B.A. siaff Staff .30 Staff .45 Staff B.A. .60 Staff B.A. s7g_^t^ 

•»600 4 8,800 

•»940 9,340 

9,380 1 9,780 

9,960 2 10,380 

10,940 10,940 

11,120 1 11,520 

11,300 4 11,900 

13,200 3 13,800 

13,850 " \550 

' 13,700 1 ' ^ . 0 

10 10.150 3 14,600 9 ; ^ 



tOrtAL 3 > 24 





9 


350 




9,700 




10,200 




10,600 






9 


790 




10,240 




10,740 




11,140 






10 


230 




10,680 




11,180 


1 


11,580 






10 


810 




11,260 




11,760 




13,160 






11 


390 




11,8-10 




.13,340 




13,740 






11 


970 


1 


12,420 




13,920 




13,320 




3 


12 


350 




12,800 


1 


13,300 




13,700 






13 


050 


1 


13,900 




14,000 




14,400 




3 


13 


700 




14^100 




14,600 


1 


19,200 


1 


1 


14 


550 




19,000 




19,500 




19,900 




9 


15 


850 


0 


16,200 


.3 


16,800 


10 


17,100 


17 


14 






8 




4 








18 



One way to look at the relationship of numbers of staff to educa- 
tional program is to examine class sizes and pupil teacher ratios. In 
1975-76 the average elementary class size was 20.4 students per class 
in grades 1-6 and 24 students per kindergarten class. There are 28 
elementary teachers serving the 688 elementary students, thi^ number 
includes one music teacher, one physical education teacher, two kin- 
dergarten teachers and two special education teachers for an overall 



elementary pupil teacher ratio of 24,6:1, 



The data in Table 6 


indicate 


the distribution 


of class size by 




subject matter area 


in the junior 


high school. 










Table 6 








JUNIOR 


HIGH 


SCHOOL CIASS SIZE 


, SCHOOL 


DISTRICT D 








c 


lass 


Size 






Subject 


1-15 


16-20 


21-25 


26-30 


31-35 Over 35 


TOTAL 


Math 




4 


o 


4 


1 


15 


Music 


2 






2 




4- 


Social Studies 






6 


4 




10 


Business Education 














Agriculture 










- 


16 


English 


2 


6 


4 


4 




Art 


1 




2 




1 


4 


Readi ng 


3 










3 


Science 




5 


5 


10 




20 


PE/Health 




3 


2 


6 


2 


13 


Home Economics 


4 


3 








7 


Industrial Arts 


1 


6 


1 






8 


Foreign Language 


4 


1 


3 


1 




9 


Drivers • Education 










1 


1 
















TOTAL 


17 


28 


29 


31 


4 1 


110 


PERCENT 


15.5 


25.4 


26.4 


28.2 


3.6 .9 


100 


CUMUIATIVE 














PERCENTILE 


15.5 


40.9 


67.3 


95.5 


99.1 100 





Of the 110 classes, only drivers* education, two physical education 
classes, one art class and one raath class has over 30 students per class. 
There are -25 or fewer students in 67.3 percent of the classes. Table 7 
shows data on class size by subject area for the senior high school. The 
data indicate that all senior high classes have 30 or fewer students 
except for band and chorus. Seventy-nine and nine-tenths percent of all 
classes have 25 or fewer students. The overall ratio of secondary students^ 
to classroom teachers is 17.8:1. 
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Table 7 



SENIOR 


HIGH 


SaiOOL CLASS SIZE, SCHOOL DISTRICT D 








c 


lass 


Size 






Subject 


1-15 


16-20 


21-25 


[ 26-30 31-35 


Over 35 


TOTAL 


Math 


3 




4 


I 

\ 2 ^ ' 




9 


Mil o H o 












2 


Social Stiidifis 




2 


2 


1 5 . 




9 


T^iic^nfsca F'rt'.if'fi.+'ion 




5 


8 


I ^ 




13 


Acri ciiltiiine 












17 


Enirllsli 


2 




10 


O 




Art 5 


5 










5 


Reading 












16 


Science 


2 


9 


2 


3 




"Dl^/Tliajll th 
XrX!*/ XIU AaL L 11 




1 


3 


2 




6 


Homp 1?conoinics 


3 


5 




2 




10 






7 


5 


1 




16 




4 


1 








5 


Dri ^ers* Education 














Aviation 


1 










1 


TOTAL 


23 


30 


34 


20 1 


1 


109 


PERCENT 


21.1 


27.5 


31.2 


18.4 -9 


.9 




CUMULATIVE 










100 




PERCENTILE 


21.1 


18.6 


79.9 


98.2 99.1 





The numbers of non-certificated staff are distributed as follows: 

Classification Number (FTE) 

Custodial 13 

Food Service - 4 

Instructional Aides 2 

Secretarial/Clerical 14 

Other 12 

" Tot;ai 45 

Selected Financial Data 

Enrollment trends inte^ract with the financial condition of a school 

district. Ac enrollment declines, revenues tend to decline under the 

present aid formula. At tiSe same time, unit costs increase because 

smaller numbers of stiJ^enis are served' and staff per?^ :s.with lowest 
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seniority are released first. A five-year history of General Fund 
revenue receipts by level of source is reported in Table 8. 



Tab^e 8 

GENERAL HJND REVENUE RECEIPTS IN SCHOCL DISTRICT D 
BY SOURCE LEVEL, 1970-71 THROUGH 1974-75 



Year 

Level/Source 1970-71 1971-72 1972-73 1973-74 1974-75 

a 

Local $964,647 $991,311 $ 556,585 $ 810,539. $ .535,237 

County 11 , 211 10 , 622 21 ,708' - 16 , 215 13 , 604 

State 817,389 989,692 1,065,589 1,038,374 1,195,605 

Federal 30 , . ^3 46 , 057 31 , 986 31 , 635 36 , 700 



TOTAL $1,824,180 $2,037,682 $1,675,868 $1,896,763 $1,781,146 

^Amounts do not include sales of materials and abatements. 
Source: Annual Reports, State Department of Education. 



The data in Table 8 indicate that revenues from local sources 
have tended to decrease and revenues from state sources have tended to 
increase since 1972-73. Total revenues reported during the period have 
fluctuated. Caution must be exercised in interpreting these data 
because they are derived from a cash accounting system v;hich recognizes 
revenue upon receipt. Table 9 presents a summary of selected General 
Fund expenditure by function for the same period, 1970-71 through 
1974-75. These data indicate that the selected General Fund expenditures 
rose from $1,760,523 to $2,141,703 during the five-year period. This 
increase represents a gain of 21.7 percent for^ the same period of time 
during which enrollments dropped by 319 students or liB .percent* 

The effect of declining enrollment in District D on unit costs is 
suggested by the data in Table 10. These data indicate that the 
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Table 9 



GENERAL FUND EXPENDITURES BY FUNCTION BY YEAR FOR 
SCHOOL DISTRICT D, 1970-71 THROUGH 1974-75 



Function 1970-71 1971-72 1972-73 1973-74 1974-75 



Administration (100) $ 73,176 $ 77,113 $ 86,597 $ 84,788 $ 97,853 

Instruction (200) 1,140,050 1,165,954 1,212,144 1,226,936 1,409,774 
At tend Health 

(300-400) 12,668 13,088 13,459 13,444 14,157 

Transportation (500) ~ 57,309 58,038 64,739 65,902 85,283 
Operation of Plant 

(600) 286,133 306,645 309,412 338,305 317,982 
Maintenavice of Plant 

(700) ' 44,659 53,429 44,567 24,442 25,596 

Fixed Charges (800) 146,528 160,725 165,111 121,577 191,058 

TOTAL $1,760,523 $1,834,992 $1,896,029 $1,875,394 $2,141,703 

^Separate fund starting 1973:. 
Source: Annual Reports, State Department of Education. 



Table 10 

PUPIL UNITS AND UNIT COST:: IN A^JJUSTED MAINTENANCE EXPENDITURES IN 
\ AVERAGE DAILY P.IF^TBKSSHIP FOR r.CFOOL DISTRICT D, 1970-71 THROUGH 1974-75 



Selected Data (ADM) 


1970-71^ 


1971-72 


1972-73 


1973-74 


1974-75b 


Resident Pupil Units 


1,957 


1,873 


1,793 


1,726 


1,654 


State Median 


. na" 


938 


953 


948 


NA 


Ad j. Main. Cost PPU^ 


$932 


$926 


$997 


$1,025 


$1,212 


State Median 


$636 


$681 


$722 


. $780 


NA 


Foundation Aid FPU 


$202 


$339 


$480 


$511 


$587 


State Median 


■ ■ ■ NA 


$346 


$468 


$506 


NA 


Bonded Debt'PPU 








$116 


$118 


State Median 


$710 


$693 


$roi 


$713 


NA 



^All 1970-71 reported in ADA and adjusted to ADM with exception 
that Bonded Debt PPU and its state median remain in ADA, 



1974-75 data are preliminary data as of January 16, 1976. 

Adjusted Maintenance Cost excludes expenditures for veterans 
training, community services and receipts from sale of lunches, 
materials, student activities and refunds as specified by the State 
Department of Education for a particular year. 

Source: Selected Data Reports, State Department of Education. 
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adjusted maintenance cost per pupil unit has risen from $832 in 
1970-71 to $1,212 in 1974-75, an increase of 30 percent. 

The financial condition of District D is further complicated by 
a declining local assessed valuation primarily due to declining mineral 
valuation. The total assessed valuations by year are as follows: 

Year Assessed Valuation 

1974 $19,835,748 

1975 $16,733,383 ^ 

1976 . $14,773,642 

r 

This decline in assessed valuation means that a higher local mill rate 
is needed each year to generate a comparable amount of revenue. 

The District incurred a deficit of approximately $150,000 in 1974-75. 
In looking ahead to 1975-76, the District anticipates revenues in the 
amount of $2,350,000 and expenditures of $2,550,000 producing an end- 
of-year deficit of $200,000. 

Management Responses to Enrollment Decline 

Declining enrollments have confronted District D with difficult and 
trying management sit'uat; »riS. The District has responded to these pro- 
blems from year to year with essentially no mid-range planning effort. 

District has no forecasts of enrollment, revenue or expenditures. 
Cutback decisions have been made as each annual budget has been prepared. 

Each year since 1966-67 the elementary staff has been reduced. 
Records indicati.ng the numbers reduced for each year we,re not readily 
available because early reductions were handled routinely through 
attrition and reassignment through 1971-72. In the spring of 1972, 
one secondary teacher was terminated effective diiri/.g the 1972-73 
school year. The termination was appealed in court and the District was 
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required to reinstate the teacher. In the spring of 1973, four teachers 
one elementary and three secondary teachers, were terminated for the 
1973-74 school year. In addition, one elementary principal now serves 
the three buildings which were formerly served by three administrators. 

To date, the educational program has suffered minimal curtailment 
from what it has previously been. The opportunity for innovation and 
development appears diminished. Administrative and supervisory services 
have been cut to a minimum with three principals. The Superintendent is 
the only central office administrator with direct responsibility for 
District administrative affairs including general administration and 
business management. 

The District is aware that its elementary buildings are under- 
utilized. Community loyalty to the traditional neighborhood school 
has caused the District to avoid closing any elementary schools. 

Alternatives 

Alternatives for the future of District D will be affected by 
variables other than enrollment. However, it is possible to speculate 
on the types of actions that may be taken if enrollments continue to 
decline, stabilize at present levels or increase. 

If very recent increases in numbers of pre-school and school age 
children do not continue, total enrollments could continue to decline. 
The current optimistic viewpoint in the District does not expect con- 
tinued decline. It is possible that continued decline could occur. 
Should enrollments continue to decrease substa.ntially the District may 
be forced to consider the following: 

1. Substantial budgetary and programmative cutbacks to avoid 

deepening deficit spending. 
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2. Closing one and perhaps eventually two elementary l^uildings. 

3. Increasing class sizes at both elementary and secondary levels. 

4. Setting minimun? class sizes for electives in secondary programs 
if course enrollments are insufficient, the programs would be 
dropped. 

5. Reduce and eventually eliminate co-curricular activities in- 
cluding low participation spafts, high cost music programs, 
junior high athletics and others depending on community 
priorities. 

6. Entering into more extensive cooperative programs with neigh- 
boring districts to provide needed services that the District 

. could not provide alone. ^ 

7. Consolidation with a neighboring district with similar problems 
may provide a partial solution. 

Should enrollments stabilize at their present levels, the District 
would still have to deal with difficult management problems. Among 
them would be the following: 

1. The problem of budgetary cutbacks would persist because of 
increasing staff maturity, inflation and current deficit 
spiending practices. 

2. Plant facility problems of underutilization and increasing 
maintenance cost would continue; one elementary building 
may have to be closed. 

3; Staff would have to be eliminated to balance the budget and 
along with moderate staff reduction would come an increase., 
in class size and a struggle to maintain program offerings. 
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The most optimistic set of circumstances for the District would 
include a substantial enrollment increase. The hope for an increase 
v/ in enrollment is tied to the taconite mining activity. While the new 
plant is located in a neighboring district, it is actually closer to 
District D. Will the employment opportunities there be filled by 
local residents currently employed or underemployed in other firms or 
industries? Will there be an in-mi.gration of new families and oppor- 
tunity for local young people to ren:ain and find employment? If the 
enrollments should increase, the implications for District D would in- 
clude the following: 

1. A somewhat improved financia,! condition because of the 
added revenue. 

2. Better utilization of both staff c^nd plant facilities in the 
District. A significant increase would allow updated or new 
programs and new facilities for physical education and other 
areas. 

3. Larger enrollments would permit employment of more leadership 
^ and supporting personnel for the instructional program* 

Case Study Questions 

!• What characteristics make School District D different from other 

districts in the state? 

' o '. '' 

2. What is the school community like and how do its Characteristics 

affect the District? 

3i What would you list as the strengths and weakn<esses of District t>'; 
educational program? 

4. If you had to predict future enrollments in District D, how would 
you interpret the trend data presented in the case materials? 

5. How would you characterize the District's staff? 

4 . ■ 
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What policies would you recommend to the Board of Education to 
ease the District's financial difficulty? 

List the steps you would take in planning future directions for 
District D. 
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FOREWORD 

These case study materials, were prepared to assist school 
officials and interested 'Citizeas in dealing with problems associated 
with enrollment decline. The case - study approach is most useful in 
dealing with complex problems where several .*=nt»itions ^are possible 



and one "right" answer is no.t implicit ir; the data^, • r 

The subj|cts in these case materials arie actual districts in" . 

Minnesota. The districts were selected because their enrollments had 

■■ ■ " ■ < - 

declined at least ten percent oi\10O students from 1970-71 through ^ 

" \ " " ' ■ ^ . ' . : 

>^ 1974-75 ♦ Secondly, the districts were" .cTiosen as being representative - 
of differences in size and co^nmunity background. None of the cases are 
offered as complete studies of the districts involved, ^hile r^al data 
and management actions are reported, the cases themselves were written 
as study materials intended to stimulate discussion and not to present 
a complete' report on the selected district. Fairly extensive ^data 
were included in the materials when available because of the authors' 
conviction that planning for declining enrollment must be data based. . 
While . there is much similarity in the nature of problems among the 
five districts, important differences do exist. / - 

Tlie Bureau of Field Studies and Surveys and the State Planning 
Agency wish to thank officials in the local districts and the Minnesota 
Department K of Education who genc^rpusly gave of their time and talent 
in providing information for the case study materials. 
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IJCECUTIVE SUMMARY 

District E was small before its enrollment began its recent decline. 
In 1967-68 it reached a, high of 684 students in grades K-12. In 1975-76, 
its K-12 enrollment was 464 students, a drop of 220 students or 32 percent 
over the eight-year period. The enrollment decline reflects smaller 
family size, an aging population and increasing farm size in the agricul- 
tural area it serves. The District's buildings are located in a small 
town which had a population of 750 persons on the 1970 census. The town 
itself shows signs of decline. 

A small district such as District E has less room to trade-off and 
maoeuver as enrollment declines. The basic issue in District E is a 
question of survival. Starting in 1971-72, and in each subsequent year, 
the staff has been reduced. All reductions have been handled through 
attrition and reassignment. Starting in 1972-73 an elementary grade level 
positiQ.il has been eliminated starting in grade one arid in 1975-76 reaching 
grade four. Eventually there will be only one section per grade in the 
elementary school. If enrollment continues to decline, combination grades 
may have to be established. Co-curricular basketball for grades five and 
six f/ere eliminated this year. , 

At the secondary level, the German teacher and one busir4ess teacher 
have not been replaced. As the smaller elementary enrollments feed into 
the secondary grades, even more cut-backs will be ..acessary. School 
officials are considering the use of correspondance study for individual 
students when programs have to be cut. 

The District is engaged in several cooperative efforts with other 
districts to provide desired services. District E and a neighboring 
district jointly employ a speech therapist, an elementary principal, an" 
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art teacher and several coaches. The Superinterident will retire at 
the end of 1975^76. 

Difficult decisions about the District's future need to be made. In 
five years, the K-12 enrollment is expected to drop to 370 students. The 
District can expect to have financial problems. In October, 1975 the 
voters approved a supplementary levy by a vote of 104 to 97, one of very 
few extra levies approved in the state. Seven votes i^ a narrow margin. 

The school is undoubtedly the strongest cohesive force in the small 
town. The' values of educational opportunity and community vitality have 
to be carefully weighed. Another alternative is district reorganization. 
II the District were to reorganize, it might well be divided among two 
or more districts also experiencing enrollment decline. 
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CASE STUDY NO. 5 

The School District 

school District E serves a predominantly rural community in south- 
western Minnesota. For the past nine years the student enrollment has 
steadily declined from 684 students in 1967-68 to its present enrollment 
of 464 students. This 220 student decline represents a decrease of 32.2 
percent. A school official "identified the primary reasons for the 
decline as decreasing family size and increasing farm size resulting in 
fewer family-owned farms. The instructional organization is K-6-6. The 
District operates one elementary school and a junior-senior high school 
combination building which also houses the District offices. 

school District E participated in a number of cooperative educational 
programs. Two transfer of student agreements with other school districts, 
one formal and one informal, resulted in a net gain of 60- students enrolled 
in School District E. The increase is the result of 80 students being 
transferred into the School Disti-ictj while 20 students from School 
District E attend a school district geographically closer to their homes. 
District E and a third neighboring district jointlyemploy a speech 
"therapist, an elementary principal, an art teacher and several athletic 
coaches. A regional cooperative provides a part-time psychologist and 
a supervisor of special education. The District's computer services 
are provided by t;he Minnesota Educational Computing Consortium (MECC). 
A tiununer community recreation program for young people and adults is 
funded jointly by the School District, local churches and the city. 
School District E sends its educable mentally retarded (EMR) and trainable 
mentally retarded (TMR) students to= still another n^ighborhing district. 
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In 1975-76 the staff consisted of three administrators, 13 certi- 
ficated elementary staff, 19 certificated secondary staff, five cooks, 
three custodians and niiie other staff persons. Community support for 
the District was expressed when last year the voters approved a three- 
mill levy for support of the District. The District expended $637 per 
pupil unit expenditure in Average Daily Attendance (ADA) in 1970-71' 
compared with the state adjusted mead Of $663.*^ The District's 1974 
total assessed valuation was $6,991,596, 87 percent of which was accounted 
for by agricultural property. 

The Community 

^The school community is really part of several communities when 
viewed from a services standpoint. The focal point of the School 
District community is the small town^ in which the school buidings are 
located. The 1970 Federal Census reported a population of about 750 
persons in the town. The principal industry in the community is agri- 
culture with some of the most productive farm land in the state located in 
the area. The land is used for grain farming, dairy and farms producing 
hogs and feeder pigs. The small town's economy is based on small businesses 
which support agriculture; implement dealers,, feed stores and a coop 
elevator. The business climate appears to be declining with several store 
buildings on Main Street , being vacant. The public library closed five 
years ago. A number of retired farmers live in town. ^ Construction has 
been started on a two bedroom apartment building for moderate income 
persons, but there appears to be a shortage of adequate housing. 

■^Source: Accounting Memo No. 1, State Department of Education. 
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Elementary Prbgram 

The elementary program is organized on the self-contained classroom 
apprroach to instruction. Elementary teachers receive assistance irom 
Title I teachers., a psychologist, a speech therapist and secondary music 
and art teachers. All elementary students receive first aid instruction 
and participate in interest groups. The following subjects are- taught 
in the elementary grades: > ^ 



Reading 
Spelling 
Language 
Social Studies 
Science 

Physical Education 
Band 



Remedial Reading Title I 

Penmanship 

Math-Arithmetic • - 

Health 

Art 

General Music 



A School District official mentioned the possibility of adding a 
computer-assisted instruction program for the elementary students. 



Secondary Program 

The secondary education program is divided into semester courses 
offered during a seven period day. The curriculum of the first three 
grades in the secondary. school is summarized below: 
Grade 7 ' 



Required: 

1st semester 

^Art 
English 
General Music 
History , 
Mathematics 
Physical Science 



Grade .8 



Required: 
1st semester 
English 



2nd, semester 

English 
History 

Home Economics (girls) 
Industrial Arts (boys) 
Mathematics 



2nd semester ' 



Art 
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Home Economics (girls) 
Industrial Arts (boys) 
Mathematics 

Physical Education & Health 
World Geography 



English 
General Music 
Mathematics 
Physical Sciences. 
World Geography 



Grade 9 



Required: 
1st semester 



2nd semester 



Agriculture I 
Algebra I 
Civics 

' Computational Arithmetic 
Drafting 
Earth Science 
English I 
Home Econpmics 
Physical Education & Health 

Electives: 

Grade 7 and Grade 8 



Agriculture I 
Algebra II 
Basic Wood 
Civics 

Earth Science 

English I 

General Business 

Home Economics 

Physical Education & Health 



Grade 9 



Junior High Chorus 
' Junior High Band 



Chorus 
Band • 



The following courses are required for graduation: 
Grade 10 



1st semester 



2nd semester 



American History 
Language Arts 
; Physical Education 



Grade 11 



American History 
Language Arts 

Physical Education & Health 



1st semester 



2nd semester 



Language Arts 
Grade 12 



Language^ Arts 



1st semester 



2nd ^semester 



Language Arts 
Social Problems 



Language Arts 
Social Problems 
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In addition, one semester of each of the following are required for 



graduation: speech, composition and literature. 



XHG c;J.c;OLxvc^ (^LIU-lsc^s dvctxxciuxc. 


Q-pp follow*? • ' 


r 


Department and Course 


Semester 


Gaade(s) 


Agriculture 








1.2 


10 


"Agriculture III 


X , Z 


11 


Agriculture IV 


1 9 


12 


Art ^ 






Art Methods , 


1,2 


,10,11,12 


Advancea Art witstnous 


.1 2 


10.11.12 


Business Education. . 






Typing 


1 2 


10 . 11 . 12 


onortnana i 


12 


11,12 


iransuxxp lxlhi 


1.2 


10 , 11 , 12 


T}/^ /^Ir If o o n S ncr 
OKKc^ p X llg 


1.2 


10 , 11 , 17 


Office Practice 


1,2 


10,11,12 


Home Economics. 






Advanced Clothing (7o-7d} 


1 


to 11 1 >. 


Advanced Foods 




1 1 15^ 


Child Care (75-76) 




"^5 11 1 


Spending Money Wisely (74-75; 


•1 
X 


1 n 11 1 ^* 

.*vi., XX , Xa ' 


Family Living 


X 


1 o 1 1 r* 

X\f , XX , x^ 


. Contemporary Housing (74-75) 


2 


10,11, 1 


Bachelor Living 


2 


11,12 


Industrial Arts 






Metals I 


1 

X 


10,11,12 


Metais jLi 


2 


* 10,li,12 


Advancea wooas 




10,11,12 




2 


10,11,12 


uiris onop " 


1 


10,11,12 


rinisning lecnniqueb 


2 - 


10,11,32 


Language Arts 






onort oTuay 


1 


10,11,12 


American ^ove± 


2 


10,11,12 


Basic Grammar 


1 


1.0. 11, 12 


Research Paper 


2 


10,11,12 


Speech 


1,2 


10,11,12 


Literary Cavalcade 


1|2 


10,11,12 


Drama 


2 


10,11,12 


Art and Man 


1,2 


10,11,12 


Independent Reading 


1,2 


10,11,12 


Creative Writing 


1 


>» 10,11,12 


Journalism 


2 


10,11,12 
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Department and Course 



Semester 



Grade (s) 



^Mathematics 
Algebra I 
. Algebra II 
Algebra III 
Trigonometry 
Geometry I 
Geometry II 
Calculus 
Analysis 

Occupational Math 



1 



1 



1 



1 



2 



2 
2 



2 



2 



10,11,12 
10,11,12 
10,11,12 
10,11,12 
10,11,12 
10,11,12 
10,11,12 
10,11,12 
10,11,12 



Music 
Band 
Chorus 



1,2 • 
1,2 



10,11,12 
10,11,12 



Science 



Biology 

Chemistry 

Physics 



1,2 
1,2 
1,2 



10,11,12 

11,12 

12 



Co-Curricular Activities 

Co-curricular activities have been reduced this year with debate 
and basketball teams for grades 5, 6 and 9 being eliminated. The non- 
athletic activities include declamation, drama, school paper, yearbook, 
clubs, student council and music groups. The athletic opportunities for 
girls include track, basketball and volleyball. Boys' athletics include 
football, basketball, wrestling, baseball, volleyball, 7th-8th-9th 
grade track, 7th-8th grade basketball and 7th-8th grade football. 

Supporting Services , 

The library services have received Title IV B, Title II and Title 
III funds to purchase learning materials. The librarian is also respon- 
sible for the extensive number of audio visua.l materials owned by the 
district. 
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The School District provides food services for approximately 345 ^ 
students in grades K-12 each day at the elementary school. Bus trans- 
portation is provided for 75 percent of the School District's students. 
The contracted bus service provides eight routes including service for 
kindergarten and special education. Supervision of the teachers and 
curriculum development are the responsibilities of the principals. The 
School District employs a high school counselor in addition to a part- 
time psychologist at the elementary school. Their responsibilities in- 
clude testing, counselling and working with parents. The Iowa Basic 
Achievement Test is given to elementary students. The Minnesota Achieve- 
ment Test is'^n optional test provided by the School District to test , 
secondary student achievement. 

Enrollment Trends 

Table 1 presents the beginning-of-year enrollments..for School 
District E over the 11-year period from 1965-66 through 1975-76. During 
this period, a general and persistent pattern of decline has, characterized 
the enrollment data. 

In kindergarten, the highest enrollment was in 1965-66 when 52 
students vwere enrolled. With some fluctuation, the pattern has been one 
of .general decline, with the lowest kindergarten enrollment of 16 reported 
in 1972-73. In the three succeeding years, some relatively minor growth 
has occurred, with the 1975-Z6 enrollment reported at 23 students. This 
number is fewer than half of the number of students enrolled in 1965-66. 

In grades 1-6, the pattern is of eve^ more consistent decline. 
During the three-year period 1965-66 through 1967-68, identical enrollments 
of 295 elementary students were recorded. Each year since then, fewer 
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elementary pupils have been enrolled with 176 being counted at the 
beginning of the 1975-76 school year. The overall elementary school 
decrease over the period 1965-66 to 1975-76 was 119 '^students . Grades 5 
and 6 now have two --sections . The other elementary grades, including 
kindergarten, have only one. 

The junior high enrollment decline has been consistent from a high 
of 179 students in 1966-67, except for 1974-75 when an increase of two 
students over the previous year occurred. The lowest number reported 
was in 1975-76 with 128 students. This low represents a drop of 51 
students since the 1966-67 high. 

* In the senior high, the highest enrollment for the period, 176 
students, was reached in 1967-68. A generally declining pattern has 
been evident since then with a low of 135 students being reached in 
1974-75. This number increased in 1975-76 by 4:wo students to 136.^ The 
de'crease from the high of 176 students in 1967-68 to the. 137 students 
in 1975-76 was 39 students. * 

The K-12 totals for Distrl . t E show that :e 1967-68 enrollment of 
684 was the highest in the reporting period. The total enrollment has 
been consistently lower each year since then, decreasing between 16 
and 52 students per year to a low of 464 in 1975-76. This enrollment 
reflects a 220 student drop in the eight years since the 1967-68 high* 

Table 2 reports School District E census data for tho years 1965 
through 1975. The data for ages 0 through 5 are particularly important 
in that they can assist the district in forecasting future enrollments. 
The number of 0-year-olds in the district is determined primarily by' 
live bir-ths but also re'flects migration of families in and out of the 
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District. Changes in numbers of" 1 through 5 year olds are determined 
primarily by the migration of families. The number of 0-year~olds has 
fluctuated du,ripg the period reported, but the overall trend has been down- 
ward. The largest number of 0-year-olds, 41 children, were reported in 1965 
the smallest, 13 children, in 1968. FluctUakions in such small numbers 
as those reported nere cannot be interpreted as signific^ant except as 
long-term trends are seen. District E appear^ to have slowly decreasing- 
numbers of O-year-olds , The total numbers of pre-scKot)l children are 
soiftewhat more useful in that they deal with a larger grobp and present 
a more difecernable trend. The largest nuiriber of p%e-school children 
resided in. District E in 1965; a -total of 246 children. This nur: ? r 
has decreased each year of the period . except for 1973 a4ld 1975 when in- 
creases' of seven and three children respectively were reported. The 
overall decrease in pre-school children from 1965 to 1975 was 128 
I children or approximately one-half. . . ' T 

It may be noted that some discrepancy occurs between the ..number of 
children reported in an age category on the census history and the 
number of children enrolled in the corresponding grade. This occurs , 
because of an interaction of the following factors: 

1^ Several children residing in the community attend a parochial 

school outside the District. . 
2. Because of the size of the District and proximity of a neigh- 
boring district' s schools:.' to some parts of it, some students 
attend in the other district on a tuition bai^is. Converse-.y, 
District E enrolls some students from another tteighboring 
district oh a tuition basis. * 

-11 ,. 
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In each of the above circumstances, the numbers of students involved 
remain essentially in the same proportion to the District's total 
enrollment each year. It is not, therefore, discussed in detail in this 
.study. Should the proportion change, however, adjustments would have to 
be made in the data as enrollfnent forecasts were made. 

Table 3 presents a forecast of beginning-of-year enrollments for 
grades 9-12 in District E for the years 1976-77 through 1980-81 as 
projected by the District's administration. This projection was based 
on the assumption that all persons enrolled in the elementary and junior 
high progsrams would continue through 12th grade ani' did not project in- 



or .out-migra.tion. This 


projection was madt in 


November 


of 1974. 






Table 3 








PROJECTED DISTRICT E 


HIGH SCHOOL ENROLLMENTS 


, 1976-77 


THROUGH 


1980-81 


Year 


- Male 


Female 




TOTAL 


1976-77 


93 


85 




178 


1977-78 


91 


91 




182 


1978-79 


89 


81 




170 


1979-80 


94 


83 




177 


1980-8:^, 


81 


79 




160 



■ — ■ 7 

Table 4 presents a forecast of beginning-of-year enrollments for 
the period 1976-77 through 1980-81 using the cohort survival ratio 



method which takes into account migration patterns reiMected in census 
and enrollment data during a given historical period. The forecast pre- 
sented In Table 4 utilii historical data from the years 1970-71 
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Table 4 

FORECASTS OF PRESCHOOL CENSUS AND GRADE LEVEL ENROLLMENTS 
IN SCHOOL DISTRICT E, 1976-77 THROUGH 1980-81 



Tear 


K 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


Total 
1-6 


7 


8 


9 


Total 
7-9 


10 


11 


12 


Total 
10-12 


TOTAL 


Chan(;e 


1976-77 


30 


24 


22 


17 


24 


29 


45 


161 


40 


45 


42 


127 


38 


51 


44 


133 


451 


- 13 


1977-78 


31 


32 


25 


23 


17 


24 


29 


ISO 


46 


39 


44 


129 


42 


38 


51 


131 


441 




1978-79 


21 


33 


33 


25 


23 


17 


24 


155 


29 


45 


38 


112 


43 


41 


37 


121 


409 


- 32 


1979-80 


17 


22 


34 


33 


25 


23 


17 


154 


24 


28 


44 


96 


38 


43 


41 


122 


389 


- 20 


1980-81 


24 


18 


22 


34 


33 


25 


22 


154 


18 


24 


28 


70 


43 


37 


42 


122 


.370 


- 19 



through 1975-76. This forecast anticipates an overall decline in enroll- 
ment in elementary, junior high and senior high grades. 

Kindergarten enrollments are expected to rise from 23 in 1975-76 
to 30 in 1976-77, then to 31 the following year. Kindergarten enrollments 
are then expected to decrease each year to a low of 17 in 1979-80, then 
rise to 24 students in 1980-81. This appears to be a picture of stability 
with fluctuation rather than certain decline* 

Continual decline is somewhat more consistent in the totals forecast 
for grades 1-6. From the 1975-76 enrollment of 176 students, the pro- 
jected number drops off to 150 students in 1977-78, then stabilizes at 
155 or 154 students for the following three years. By 1977-78, it is 
likely that there will be only one section of each grade, K-6. 

Junior high enrollments are projected to remain stable through 
1977-78 with 129 students in that year compared to 128 students in 
1975-76, Then they are expected to fall off substantially each of the 
following years to 70 -students in 1980-81. These data represent a 46 
percent decrease over the fivo-year period. 

.. - 13 - ' ^ - 
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Senior high enrollments are expected to decrease from ^137 students 
in 1975-76 to 121 students in 1978-79, then stabilize at 122 students 
for the following two years. 

Total K-12 »}nrolljnent in District E is expected to decrease 
annually from 10 to 32 students throughout the period of the forecast 
from 464 students in 1975-76 to 370 students in 1980-81, an overall 
decrease of 94 students. 

Plant Facilities 

District E houjc^. its instructional program in one elementary 
school and one junior-senior high school. No other school buildings 
are owned by the District, and none have been closed as a rjssult of 
declining enrollment. A summary description of each of the school 
buildings is presented below. 

Elementary School 
Location: Edge of town 
Date of Construction: 1957 
Date of Addition: 1965 

Type of Construction: Block and brick, one story 

Site: Located on ten acres adjacent to secondary school athletic 
field. Physical education stations shared with secondary 
school. 

Capacity and Utilization: Current enrollment is 199. Highest enroll- 
ment served was 350. Estimated maximum capacity^ K - 51 

Grades 1-6 - 34! 
* Total 39: 



Calculation of estimated maximum capacity:. 

12 classrooms x 30 students x. 95% usage = 342 students 1-6 
+1 classroom x 25 students x 2 sections = 50 students K 

- 14 - 
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Present Utilization of Facilities: 
Grades Enrollment 



K - one section 

1 - one- section 

2 - one section 

3 - one section 



23 
22 
17 
24 



Grades 

4 - one section 

5 - two sections 

6 - two sections 



Enrollment 

29 
45 
39 



Facilities in Building: 

12 general classrooms 

1 kindergarten room 
Gym/lunchroom combination 



Library 

Principals* & nurses' office 



Comments: Eight of the 12 general classrooms are in use as, self- 
contained classrooms. The kindergarten room is used for half 
of the day. Three of the other four general classrooms are 

; currently used for Title I tutoring, art/speech instruction 

and music instruction. One classroom is not in reg^ular use. 
The gym/lunchroom is used to serve lunch to elementary and 
secondary students, the secondary students walking the three 
blocks each noon. The building is in excellent conc'ition, 
both structurally and from an educational program standpoint, 
it is currently underutilized. 



Junior-Senior High School 
Date of Construction: 1911 
Dates of Additions: 1938, 1957, 1965 
Number of stories : 3 

Type of Construction: The 1911, 1938 and 1957 sections are all 

stone; the 1965 section is block and brick. 

Site: The building virtually fills the site on which it is located, 
leaving no room for parking or outdoor athletic facilities. 
A stadium and outdoor teaching stations (approximately ten 
acres) are located three blocks away at the elementary school. 

Cajjacity and Utilization: 

Current enrollment: Junior, High - 128 

Senior High - 137 
^ Total 265 <^ 

Highest enrollment served: 333 
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Estimated maximum capacity: 429 
Facilities in Building: 



District administrative office 
Secondary administrative and 

counseling offices 
9 general classrooms 
Gym 

Home economics room 
Band/chorus and practice 
rooms 



Science laboratory 
Agriculture shop & classrooms 
Industrial arts shop 
Art room 

Typing laboratory 

Library 

Study hall 



Comments: All sections o the building are extremely wellrconstructed 
and are sTructur 11 ' in sound condition. Structural design ; 
makes the building quite inflexible, however, and not easily 
modified, jj^ect^ical service, lighting and plumbing are 
inadequate in the three oldest sections. 

All classes are small and partially account for the fact that 
the building is housing a program for slightly ovei'' half 
the estimated maximum capacity. Students must leave the 
campus for outdoor physical education and lunch, walking 
three blocks to the elementarj' school where facilities 
for these services are available, ^ 



Staffing ... 

The most important resource of any school district is its staff. 
Four types of information about School District's 2 staff are of 
interest; 1) size of the certificated staff, 2) distribution of staff 



^Calculation for estimated maximum capacity/i 

Jr, High: 5 General classrooms x 30 students x 90% utilization = 135 
5 Special classrooms x 24 students x'85% utilization = 

Total 237 

Sr, High: 4 General classrooms x 30 students x' 85% utilization = 102 
5 Special classrooms x 24 students x 75% utilization = 90 

Total 192 

(General anc' specialized facilities shared equally by 
junior and senior high programs) 

Total for Building = 429 
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on the salary schedule, 3) implications of staffing adequacy for program 
in terms of class size, and 4) size of the noncertif icated staff. 

The size of the certificated staff is indicated in the following j:' 

list: 

Position/Classification Numbe r 

Superintendent '1 
Elementary principal .5 

Secondary principal 1 

Elementary teachers 10 

Title I elementary teachers 3 

Secondary* teachers 17 

Librarian 1 

Counselor 1 
Psychologist 

Nurse 1 
Speech therapist »5 

♦ Total 36.5 

The data in Table 5 indicate the present salary schedule and the 
numbers of certificated personnel by experience and training. Table 5 
data indicate that one certificated staff member is at the two-year 
training level, 22 staff members are at the B.A. level, three staff 
members are at the B.A. + 15, one certificated staff members is at the 
B.A. +30 level and eight. certificated staff including the three admin- 
istrators . are at the M.A. level. The distribution of the certificated 
staff tends to be bimodal. One group of certificated staff members tends 
to hold B.A. degrees and have fewer than five years of experience. The 
second sub-group has both more training and more experience. 

Table 6 indi cates the distribution of junior high school class 
sizes by subject matter area. The data indicate that typically the 
class sizes fall in the 21-25 student range with 92 percent of the 
classes having fewer than 25 students. Similar data are provided in 
Table 7 for senior high classes. Over one-third of the senior high 
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Table 5 



SALARIES AND NUMBERS OF CERTIFICATED PERSONNEL BY EXPERIENCE 
AND LEVEL OF TRAINING IN SCHOOL DISTRICT E, 1975-76 



Two 


No. of 




NO. of 


B.A. 


No. of 


B;A. 


No. of 




No. of 


Year 


Staff 


B.A. 


Staff 


+ 15 


Staff 


+ 30 


Staff 


M.A. 


Staff 


0 




8,500 


5 


8,880 




8,950 




9,100 




1 




8,800 


1 


9,135 




9,300 




9,470 




2 




9, 100 


4 


9,470 




9 , 650 




9,840 




3 




9 , 400 


4 


9 , 805 




10 000 




10 , 210 




4 




9,700 


2 


10,140 




10,350 




10,580 




5 




10,000 




10,475 




10,700 




10,950 


1 


6 




10,300 




10,810 




11,050 




11,320 




7 




10,600 


2 


11,145 




11,400 




11,690 




8 




10,900 


1 


11,480 




11,750 




12,060 




9 




11,200 




11,815 


1 


12,100 




12,430 


2 


10 




11,500 


2 '% 


12,150 




12,450 




12,800 




11 




11,800 




12,485 




12,800 


1 


13,170 


1 


12 


1 


i2,100 


1 


:12,820 


2 


13,150 




13,540 


3 


TOTALS 


1 




22 




3 




1 




7 



^ Table 6 

' JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL CLASS SIZE, SCHOOL DISTRICT E 

Class Size 



Subject 1-15 16-20 21-25 26-30 31-35 Over 35 TOTAL 

Math 4 4 

Music 1 1 

Social Studies 2 2 4 

Business Education 
Agriculture 

English ' 1 5 6 

Art . 1 .1 

Reading 

Science 2 2 

Physical Education/ 

Health 2 1 1 4 

Home economics 1 1 > - 2 

Industrial Arts 1 '1 

TOTAL 1 6 16 2 25 

PERCENT 4 24 64 8 100 

CUMULATIVE - . ^ 

PERCENTILE 4 28 92 100 
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, Table 7 



SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL CLASS SIZE, SCHOOL DISTRICT E 



Subject 




C 


lass 


S i z 


e 


'■^ . • 


1-15 


16-20 


21-25 


26-30 


30-35 


Over 35 TOTAL 


Math 


4 


1 


1 






6 


Music 














Social Studies 




2 


4 


1 




7 


Business Education 


3 




3 






6 


Agriculture 


5 










5' 


English 


3 




2 


1 




b 


Art 




2 








2 


Reading 




1 




1 




2 


Science 


.1 


. 6 








7 


Physical Education/ 












Health 






1 




1 


2 


Home Economics 


1 


1 


1 






3 


Industrial Arts 


1 




2 






3 


TOTAL 


18 


13 


14 


3 


1 


49 


PERCENT 


36.8 


26.5 


28.6 


6.1 


2 


100 


CUMULATIVE 














PERCENTILE 


36.8 


63.3 


91.9 


98 


100 





classes have 15 or fewer students. As enrollment continues to decline, 
some of these courses will become increasingly uneconomical to offer. 
Secondary pupils in grades 7-12 are served by 17 classroom teachers for 
a pupil-teacher ratio of 15.6 to 1. 

At the elementary level, there is one kindergarten section with 
23 students. The average class size in grades 1-6 is 22 students. 
Dividing the 199 pupils in grades K-6 by number of teachers yields a 
pupil-teacher ratio of 20 to 1. 

The number of non-certificated staff are distributed as follows: 

Classification Number 



Cooks 5 

Custodians 3 

Secretaries .3 

Other , 



Total 14 
- 19 - 
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The relationship between enrollment, revenues, expenditures and 
unit costs is complex. The data in Table 8 indicate the receipts for 
the General Fund by level of the source (excluding sales. of materials 
and abatements) for the years 1970-71 through 1974-75. The data in 
Table 8 indicate that adjusted total general fund revenue decreased from 
$446,791 in 1970-71 to $404,249 in 1974-75. The data in Table 9 indicate 
that during .the same period selected General Fund expenditures increased 
from $512,633 to $569,931. Table 10 presents selected unit cost data 
from the same period; 1970-71 through 1974-75. These data indicate 
that the adjusted maintenance expenditure per pupil unit in average 
daily membership increased from $671 to $824 during the same period. The 
K-12 enrollment in 1970-71 of 614 declined 121 students to 493 during 
this period. Many variables including inflation, staff maturation and 
the Omnibus Tax Law of 1971 were affecting the financial picture, but the 
net effect was a drop in enrollment and revenue and an increase in expendi 
ture and unit costs. The District has not prepared forecasts of revenue 
or expenditures' beyond the annual budget. 

Table 8 

GENERAL FUND REVENUE RECEIPTS IN SCHOOL DISTRICT E 
BY SOURCE LEVEL, 1970-71 THROUGH 1974-75 

^ Year 

Level/Source 1970-71 1971-72 1972-73 1973-74 1974-75 

Local^ $204,855 $162,406 $168,612 $158,576 $ 97^,717 

County 2,059 2,097 2,623 2,517 2,038 

State 213,831 243,197 294,964 265,424 284,439 

Federal 26,046 3a, 267 37,689 25,097 21,910 

TOTAL $446,791 $437,967 $503,888 $451,614 $406,104 

a 

Amounts do, not inclifiie sales of materials and abatement. 
Source: Annual Reports, State Department of Education. 
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Table 9 

GENERAL FUND EXPENDITURES BY FUNCTION BY YEAR FOR 
. SCHOOL DISTRICT E, 1970-71 THROUGH 1974-75 



Function 




Y e 


a r 






1970-71 


1971-72 


1972-73 


1973-74 


1974-75 


Administration V.1UU/ 


!^ ^ / 1 J. / ^ 


!p , ^ / / 






^ OX , / / 


Instruction (200) 


369,311 


413,290 


396,768 


365,806 


409,298 


Attend & Health 












(300-400) 


4,249 


4,370 


4,445 


4,486 


2,964 


Transportation (500) 


45,838 


44,668 


46,422 


47,833 


49,587 


Operating Plant (600) 


40,555 


40,716 


40,163 


42,978 


49,916 


Maintenance of Plant & 












Plant (700) 


10,546 


6,634 


9,112 


6,781 


6,525 


Fixed Charges (800) 


14,965 


18,752 


17,797 


17,737 


19 , 897 


TOTAL 


$512,636 


$556,707 


$543,982 


$514,256., 


$569,934 



a 

Separate fund starting 1973, 
Source: Annual Reports, State Department of Education, 



Table 10 

PUPIL UNITS AND UNIT COSTS IN ADJUSTED MAINTENANCE EXPENDITURES 
IN AVERAGE DAILY MEMBERSHIP FOR SCHOOL DISTRICT E, 1970-71 THROUGH 1974-75 



Selected Data 
(ADM) 




Y e 


a r 






1970-71*^ 


1971-72 


1972-73 


1973-74 


1974-75 


Resident Pupil Units 


634 


610 


575 


. 539 


509 


State Median 


NA 


938 


953 


948 


NA 


Adj. Maintenance Cost 












Per Pupil Unit^ 


$671 


$712 


$713 


$727 


$824 


State Median 


$636 


$681 


$722 


$780 


NA 


Foundation Aid Per 












Pupil Unit 


$170 


$249 


$375 


$393 


$420 


State Median 


NA 


$346 


$468 


$506 


NA 


Bonded Debt Per ^ Pupil- 












Unit ( 




$770 


$765 


$761 


$619 


State Median 


$710 


$693 


$701 


$713 


NA 



b 



^All 1970-71 reported in ADA and adjusted to ADM with exception that 
Bonded Debt PPU and its State Median are ADA. 



^1974-75 data are preliminary data as of January 16, 1976, 

^Adjusted training, community services and receipts from sale of 
lunches, materials, student activities and refunds as specified by the 
State Department of Education for a particular year. 

Source: Selected Data Reports, State Department of Education, 
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Re sponses to Enrollment Decline 



Enrolln?.ent decline has precipitated some unique management problems in 
School District £• The District was small even during its peak enrollment 



years. Consequently, there has been less room to trade-off and maneuver 



as enrollment declined. 



Staff reduction has been the most significant action taken by School 



District E in response to declining enrollment. In the school year 1971-72 



and every subsequent year, staff reductions were made, but were managed 
through attrition and reassignment. In 1971-72 the part-time German teacher 



and one business teacher were not replaced. In 1972-73 a first grade position 



was eliminated; a second gradevposition was eliminated in 1973-74; a third 



grade position in 1974-75; and this year a fourth grade position was eliminat- 
ed, Co-curricular basketball for grades 5 and 6 was also eliminated this 
year. One of the actions taken by District E in response to the effects of 
declining enrollment and other factors was to ask the voters to approve 
an additional levy. A copy of the official ballot is. presented below. 



Official Ballot 
SPECIAL ELECTION 

INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT E 

OCTOBER 7 ,1975 

INSTRUCTION TO VOTERS: VoTCus oesmiNC to voti 

IN rAVON or SAIO ^NOOOS ITION P\i7 A CNOSS MARK 
(X) IN TNC SaUAftC ai»^OSirC THE WONO Y£S. tfOTCffS 
DCSININS TO VOTC AGAINST SAtO I»IV0|»0S IT I ON ^UT 
A CNOSS HAUK (X) IN THC SOUANC OPPOSITE TNf 
Mono NO, 



WTE ON THE PROPOSITION STATED BELOWif 

5HAU IMDEPENDEJfT SCHOOL DISTRICTS 
OF MINNESOTA, INCREASE ITS LEVY 

FDR GENERAL AND SPECIAL SCHOOL PURPOSES 
IN AN AMOUNT EdUAL TO THi^gE HILLS TIMES 
THE. MOST RECENT ASSESStlTTJ^LUAT ION OF 
THE DISTRICT WHICH WHEN -APPLIED TO THAT 
VALUATION WILL H'AISE $20,975.00? SUCH 
LEVY TO BE ADDED TO THE AMOUNT OF MILLS 
AS ALLOWED BY MINNESOTA STATUTES SECTION 
275«)25, SUED. 2a (1) ano (2) WHtCM ADD* 
ITIONAL MILLAGE SHALL BE ALLOWED EACH 
YEAR THEREAFTER UNTIL OTHERWISE REVOKED 
BY LAW. 



1 I YES 

□ no 
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The need for the levy increase was explained to the voters as 
indicated in the document below. 



TO TH£ VOTERS OF SCHOOL VISTRKT E 

ThoAz mil be a /^pQjcMil dizcJUon Vl^iVUcZ E on-Tatidcuf, OcXjoboA 7th, 
iJtom 4zQ0 p.m. to 9:00 p.m. cut tiiz G^adiL ScJiooZ BLuZduiQ to votz on 
^tthtn. tkz school booAd 6haZZ be authoxlzzd to Zzvtj addiZLomZ tax^ abovz 
tht cmoaiit 6zt by thz ^tatz. Pzopiz (^ZZZ be azkzd to dztiAz on whzXhzn. oA. 
not to aiZovJ an addAXiorjii thxzz miJLLs ivkich wouM /uU&z $20,975.00 boAed 
en. the biht avcuZablz aZ4^z&4>zd valaz&, 

Thz boand zoAnz^tty xzqac/. ^h^--: \;otzM expte^ thzifi opinijonA>^ on tku 



maXXz/i at tliz potU on that d:- 



Thz AZjdSiOn ^oA. Azqaz^tino tivU -cicAea&e Zn taxzJ^ it that thz dU^Uxit 
incomz is Zockzd in by a itc^xz gOAm&z to a iiquJiz ioA opzAoting expeniei. 
Thz co&t6 oi opznating a ^ciiooZ havz irc/izaszd at a nuch moAZ napid mtz 
than thz ionmuZa has pAOjZJcXzd. 

Bzcausz 0^ many fyicXons invoZvzd, incZuding changz& in assz&szd 
valuations and othzA changzs in thz tax tanJS, it iM mpohsibZz to pAzdait. 
OJCCUAxitzZy vcliat inaizasz in taxz& thzAz muZd be -t^ this addiXionaZ Zzvy i& 
passzfl. Somz AzpA<i&zyUaXivz piojizs o^ piopznXtj^ nzLthzA thz hiqhzst noA thz 
tamest in thz distnicX, oaz z&ioratzl to havz thz f^oZZoyiing AzsuZts: 



A homz in 
"FoAm" in [ 
•Fo/twi" in 
"FoAm" in 



T975 Total T ax 

$ 349.43 
570.7S 
504. SO 
537.14 



1975 School Tax 1976 SckooZ Tax 



142J$ 
328.40 
275.53 
333. /3 



753.7/ 
363.37 
290.57 
364.29 



A ^FoAm" mzans 160 ac/LZ& vUth buiZdinc!^ and omz/i Zivzs on thz ^am. 
Somz signi^ant iigoAzs, Zatzi^t avcMabZz, oaz: 



7975 miZ ^z& Non-Ag. 



1973-1974 PZA Pupil Costs 



NzighboA No. 
Nzix^hboA No. 
NzighboA No. 
Nzi^ghboA No. 
NzighboA No. 
NzighboA No. 
Vi&tAict E 



56.92 
49.38 
48.45 
46.76 
45.68^ 
45.22 
43.89 



Ag Aaiz&, in aZl coaoa, 
(OctC be zxactZy 8.33 
nUZts Zzss. 



NzighboA No. 
NzighboA No. 
NzHghboA No. 
NzighboA No. 
NzighboA No. 
NzighboA ytoz 
NzighboA No^ 
NzighboA No. 
NzighboA No. 
NzighboA No. 
Vi&tAiU E 
NzighboA No. 



J 

2 

7 

8 

4 

6 

9 

10 

11 

5 

12 



1,567.00 
1,245.00 
1,157.00 
1,155.00 
1,139.00 
1,117.00 
1,108.00 
1,048.00 
1,020.00 
992.00 
990.00 
,935.00 
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The voters approved the special levy with a vote of 104 yes and 97 no. 
Alternatives 

The principal issue in District E is simply one of survival. The 
Superintendent will retire at the end of the 1975-76 year placing an 
even greater leadership requirement on the School Board during the tran- 
sition. The special referendum passed by a narrow margin. The enrollment 
forecast indicates a continued decline. What are the alternatives? 

One alternative for District E is to continue to operate. Continued 
operation will mean still higher unit costs and will require continued 
community support in the form of additional levy authorizations. Program 
opporttmities at the secondary level will be reduced. School officials 
are aware of this problem and are considering replacing dropped course 
offerings with approved correspondence courses. Further cooperative 
efforts and staff sharing with neighboring districts are also being 
considered. Combination classes may have to be considered at the elementary 
level to reduce the effects of low.er enrollments and rising costs. The 
School District \s an important part of the community. Continued operation 
will contribute to community vitality. Tlie major question to be faced 
by the School District officials is how long the school system should 
function to contribute to commuhity. vitality as opposed to adequacy of 
educational progiam. 

A second alternative is for District E to reorganize with neighboring 
districts. If '^his were to happen, the District might well be 'divided 
among two or more districts that are also experiencing enrollment decline. 
Dealing with the second alternative involves questions of education 
program, transportation routes, staff employment, debt retirement, use^ 
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of "plant facilities and many others. What kind of reorganizational 



action can produce better educational opportunity for the young 
people in the School District E community? 

Case Discussion Questions 

1. How do you think the citizens of the town, and the larger school 
commujiity feel about District E? I 

2. If you had children in both the elementary and secondary grades, 
how would you assess the quality of their education if they 
attended School District E? 

3. What generalizations would you make- about demographic 'trends in 
the School District community as you study their census and enroll- 
ment trends? 

4. What are the implications of enrollment trends for school plai 
facilities in District E? 

5. What do you think will happen to the staff in District E as the 
enrollment continues to decline? 

6. What are the significant variables and relationships in the fiscal 
condition of District E in the years ahead? 

7. If you v^ere the next Superintendent in District Ej, what planning or. 
other techniques might you employ to help the Board of Education 
make key policy decisions? 

8. Would you recommend continued operation or consolidation? Justifji 
your position based on data presented in the case. 

9. How would you interpret the pi^e-school census data for 1973 through 
1975? 
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